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THE AIM OF THE FRESHMAN DORMITORIES. 


BEGINNING a story in the middle has been said to be the one 
great improvement in the art of novel-writing since the time of 
Sir Walter Scott. The Freshman Dormitories are intended to 
make an improvement of this kind in the art of getting the 
largest benefit from college. At present the Freshman year is 
neither as profitable nor as enjoyable as it might be. It is a time 
of adjustment to new conditions, carried on amid many superficial 
distractions, with little to fasten the attention on those things 
that are of real significance. The result is that many men in their 
Junior or Senior year — or perhaps after they have left college 
altogether — awake to look back on wasted opportunities. They 
frittered away their time at the outset, failing to acquire intel- 
lectual interests or to make friends with many classmates who 
were well worth knowing, until the time had passed when these 
things would have been most easy and natural. By the force of 
circumstances, rather than by choice, they were often imprisoned 
in a small circle of friends too much alike, and with an experience 
too limited, for the promotion of broad sympathies or energy of 
purpose. 

Someone has remarked that it would be futile to read Flint on 
Agriculture to a bushel of potatoes and expect a crop. Exhorta- . 
tion and advice are well-nigh fruitless without a favorable envir- 
onment. They fall under the scriptural condemnation of bidding 
people to be clothed and fed without supplying the wherewithal. 
But the Freshman Dormitories are designed to furnish at the 
start the environment in which all that is best in the manifold 
richness of college life can develop naturally and rapidly. Their 
object is to plunge the new-comer at once into the life that the 
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upper classmen have learned to value ; to teach him what it means 
to be a member of a community gathered together for serious 
aims, — a body large enough to include men of different associa- 
tions, from all parts of the country, and not too large for every 
member to count for something. The smallest of the dormitories 
will therefore house 180 men, and the largest a little less than 200. 
Through the generosity of friends of Harvard we have money 
enough to build three of these dormitories now, and we hope that 
funds will be given before long to build a fourth. 

Each dormitory will have a dining-room with tables for all its 
residents, and a common room where they can meet. The indi- 
vidual rooms must vary to some extent according to the means of 
the students. Some of the studies will be single; more will be 
double, for chums ; and a few of the cheapest will have a larger 
number of bedrooms at as low a rent as can be found anywhere. 
But every bedroom, however cheap, will be single, and will have 
a share in a study, while to every study will belong a separate 
bathroom. So large a number of bathrooms is expensive and 
has been criticised; but we believe that we are right, especially 
as we are building for the future, and experience shows that a 
dormitory which is the best that can be built in its day always 
retains an excellence that inferior buildings lose in a few years. 

Some fears have been felt, notably by boys still at school, that 
the gates are to be shut, and the Freshmen sent to bed, at fixed 
hours. Nothing of the kind is intended. On remarking some time 
ago that students cannot be driven anywhere by regulations, I 
was contradicted by the dean of another institution who insisted 
that by regulations they can be driven to the Devil. I accepted 
the amendment. We expect to rely upon creating the right envir- 
onment, upon the influence that can be brought to bear by in- 
structors, by upper classmen and by the leading figures among 
the Freshmen themselves. Good traditions are the mainstay of 
good order, and they are not hard to form and preserve, if they 
are rational, normal and fostered by sympathetic authorities. The 
Seniors, in gathering voluntarily in the College Yard, have shown 
a desire to enter into much the same conditions as will be pro- 
vided by the Freshman Dormitories ; but the benefits would be 
far greater if obtained at the beginning than at the close of the 
college course. 
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The existence of three or four dormitories, each large enough 
and distinctive enough in appearance to have a corporate Senti- 
ment, will give a chance for the intramural games and rivalry 
that we have lacked since the College has grown large; and will 
thus tend to throw men together rather than keep them apart. 
They will stimulate activity and interest, for the defect of the 
Freshman Year has hitherto been a tendency to indolence and 
apathy which is always the chief cause of mischievous pleasure- 
seeking. If the dormitories do not result in a more enjoyable, as 
well as a more serious and more profitable Freshman Year, we 
have not read human nature aright. 





A. Lawrence Lowell, TT. 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 


In August, in the days that followed the sudden and quiet death 
of Dr. Furness, amid international comment and lament that learn- 
ing must now do without the world’s greatest Shakespeare scholar, 
an unexpected voice spoke in verse. It came not from a colleague, 
a fellow academic, a man of letters, it was not a tribute to fame ; the 
touching lines were written by a waiter at a club, and he told only of 
his personal sorrow and of how he had lost and would miss a friend 
who had been like no one else. 

Nothing in the many columns of appreciation at that time printed 
about Dr. Furness throws upon him a more revealing light; the 
quality of his comprehensive attainment flowed from his compre- 
hensive heart. The waiter’s verse must have been read with nods of 
silent assent by engineers and firemen in their cabs, by signalmen at 
their crossings, by conductors of street-cars, by an unnamed and un- 
known company of working men and women all over Philadelphia 
and its neighborhood. These had loved the deaf old editor of the 
New Variorum because to their call for assistance he had never 
been deaf; and today they are moving, planning, proposing some 
public occasion, some civic memorial meeting where they also, as 
well as the scholars, can join to celebrate and mourn him. To their 
halls, schools, and associations he had been wont to come and read 
Shakespeare in his beautiful silver voice, and thereby draw gate- 
money into the purses they needed to fill. Similarly, when some 
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corner-stone was to be laid, some library opened, tablet unveiled, 
anniversary commemorated, he had given himself lavishly to the 
occasion, journeying forth from his chosen seclusion, ear-trumpet 
and manuscript in bag, to deliver the requested and carefully pon- 
dered speech. The consummate finish of these addresses, the wide 
cultivation with which they were so naturally nourished as not to 
seem nourished at all—allusions to Greek, Latin, and English 
classics being not so much imbedded as melted in the text — this 
many-ply enlightenment was for the few to perceive ; just as neces- 
sarily for the few was the versatility that could write the report of 
the Seybert Commission on Spiritualism, the article on homeo- 
pathy, or collaborate in the preparation of the Polychrome Bible — 
to name but someof Dr. Furness’s by-products ; creature of books 
and of tongues ancient and modern though he was, never did his 
learning come between him and the unlettered ; in those speeches 
by corner-stone or tablet, the genial kindness, the tender sym- 
pathy, and the excellent sense which radiated from his words, 
found their direct way home to the hearers, and so the large, 
motley, scattered army that these had grown to be, was made one 
by a single throb of grief at the news he would never speak to 
them again, that never again would they smile and warm up at the 
sight of that quaint, courteous figure in black clothes and silk hat, 
coming along with the lawyer’s bag wherein was the ear-trumpet. 

It wasn’t merely that Dr. Furness always handed up the morn- 
ing’s paper to the engineer or fireman, as he walked by their lo- 
comotive halted in Broad Street Station at the end of its suburban 
trip — some other passengers do this pleasant act; his paper went 
up into the cab accompanied by a smile or a word in which twinkled 
something, something particularly his own. This same winning 
quaintness seemed to sparkle in his very gesture when he twisted 
up and whirled the afternoon’s paper to the flagmen at the crossing. 
When the suburban train brought him out from town, it rushed 
by certain roads and lanes where were the flagmen with whom he 
had established friendliness. As the point approached, he would 
step from his seat in the rear car to the door; at the right moment 
he would open the door, and the paper flew to the expectant man. 
A nod would flash between the two as Dr. Furness dwindled in the 
distance. By the same conjuring fellowship were the hearts of every 
sort of human being opened to him: he learned oddities of thought 
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and fact from beggars, peddlers and people on ferry-boats ; two 
years ago in a Russian bath a rough man who was reviving from 
a sustained debauch told him a marvelous tale of travel and mis- 
conduct. To the conductors on street cars he talked and from one 
of these, whom he described as rather gray and grave, learned that 
the man liked to read of Socrates in his time off. In the streets 
his figure was so marked, so well-known, that often the glances of 
passers-by who were unknown to him, followed him with a sort of 
smiling affection, as much as to say: There goes our Dr. Furness. 
The very rare outbursts of his highly controlled temper merely 
endeared him to those who saw them dissolve into the prevailing 
sunshine of his sweetness. Once, early in 1910, he smashed a street- 
ear window with his umbrella. Upon a winter’s day of steep, im- 
peding snow-heaps at corners, the car had not waited for him to 
get in. The conductor, though seeing his signal and his struggle 
with the snow, heedless, had rung the bell, and as the vehicle passed 
Dr. Furness demolished the only window he could get at. [t was 
perhaps a year or so later, while he sat in a car, that its conductor 
said, “ I think you ’re the man who broke that glass?” “ There’s 
my card,” said Dr. Furness; “tell ’em I'll pay ’em for it —and 
that I'll do it again if you do it again.” Children, too, became ab- 
sorbed in him, directly he began to pour out for them his delight- 
ful fancy. In June, two months before his death, he went to Bos- 
ton to be pallbearer at the funeral of Professor Goodwin. Inveterate 
in his dislike of Pullmans, he shared a seat in the crowded car with 
a mother and baby, Italians, whom the conductor wished to remove. 
Dr. Furness stopped him, and during the several hours they jour- 
neyed together, he played with the baby and kept it amused. Be- 
side the garden walk in front of his glass-enclosed porch, was built 
a small platform where in days of snow the birds came by habit 
to find the seed always kept in store for them. Before going to his 
morning’s correspondence he seldom forgot to make sure that the 
platform was well sprinkled with seed, and often he stood enjoying 
the sight of the feathered breakfast party. 

Two pictures of him could well be painted (the second will 
come later) and this is the first: the foreground of snow, with 
the fluttering, pecking group of birds by the box-edged walk, and 
behind them, alertly beaming down through the glass porch, the 
black-clothed, sturdy-built master of the house, with his shining, 
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silvered head, broad and round and full, his face of pale trans- 
parent rosiness, and his arms clasping the formidable awkward 
morning’s mail of books, magazines, pamphlets, papers, and 
letters. He rejoiced in all animals, domestic or not, his favorite 
bird being (I think) the crow, whose wild call enthralled him, and 
whose social gifts, when tamed, endlessly interested him. There is 
a certain anecdote of a pet squirrel, presently to be told, which 
illustrates him well. He knew when best to plant flowers and 
vegetables, and how best to buy a cow; to see him going about his 
garden or farmyard giving directions, one might easily have sup- 
posed this to be his chief knowledge and concern. Indeed, a 
stranger could have talked with him for a day and never guessed 
he was an editor. Shakespeare had shut him in from nothing, but 
rather opened him to everything the more. He followed the daily 
news, politics, science; our best American modern writing he 
completely enjoyed —I have heard him read aloud that idiomatic 
page in The Saturday Evening Post entitled “ Who’s Who and 
Why,” and pause often to exclaim, “ How good that is! How 
well that’s written!’ What breadth and liveliness of taste does 
this not show in a scholar whose early education and fifty years 
of deafness had given him an English by-gone, nearest kin to 
Charles Lamb’s! For through the ear-trumpet, talk was con- 
densed and abbreviated of necessity, and thus from fifty years of 
never hearing the light turns of contemporary speech, his own 
quite special, quite charming phraseology had about it something 
of lavender, something of old mahogany. He had ‘of course his 
special hatreds among words and phrases — what born writer has 
not? He never lost a chance to damn “ unique”; he could n’t 
bear “it goes without saying”; he never wanted you to use “ in- 
fluence ” unless, directly or indirectly, the stars were implied. He 
had many more, and for each one a clear, well-meditated reason, 
founded upon derivation, or usage, or association ancient and 
modern; his collateral knowledge seemed endless. 

On the verge of his gentle end — such an end as such a man 
should have, since ends must be — Dr. Furness wrote a letter com- 
pact of himself : 


. . . This is only a reconnaissance to draw your fire and let me thereby know where 
you are, and how you are and what you are doing. I hope your eyes are just bulging 
with beholding blue mountains (‘‘ blue”’ for the sake of alliteration) and your lungs are 
as big as balloons with the perfume of sagebrush. Ah, fortunati nimium sua si bona 
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norint ! (I was afeard you would n’t know the whole of the quotation so I wrote it all 
out.) 

Behold a contrast! Here am I in the midst of house-cleaning instigated by the re- 
lentless M——. What with bounding over buckets, tumbling into tubs, and stooping 
under step-ladders, it takes me thirty minutes by Shrewsbury clock to get to the 
dining-room. And there’s no one to applaud my circus. .. . 


This was early in August ; on November 2 he would have been 
seventy-nine. He was born in Philadelphia in 1833, he graduated 
in 1854, he was admitted to the Philadelphia Bar in 1859; but he 
was loved of the gods, and therefore died young. I can hear him 
scout this opinion—he did not think himself young. He felt 
heavily the burden of his years, heavily but secretly ; visitors, 
friends, even those nearest him, generally saw only the iridescent 
screen of vivacity, wit, sympathetic interest, or pure drollery, be- 
hind which dwelt an abiding and sombre sadness. He said to a 
friend upon a recent occasion, when their common bereavement 
induced confidence: “ When I found I was going to be deaf, I 
determined it should n’t spoil my temper.” He had found he was 
going to be deaf before Lincoln was president; it had killed his 
chosen career of law, it had prevented his fighting for the Union, 
its deadening touch had cut him off slowly from the pleasures he 
loved most, music and drama. He had a true ear, a most mellow 
voice, he had played the melodeon for a church in Cambridge. It 
was less than a year ago that he said to a friend who had just come 
from a concert, and was extolling Mendelssohn’s Midsummer- 
Night's Dream music, “ Yes, it’s better than Shakespeare. Or 
perhaps one can’t quite say that, since Shakespeare caused it.” 
As for the drama, he began by dancing (very lightly and grace- 
fully, so the legend runs) in the Hasty Pudding theatricals, and 
Booth declared an admirable actor was lost in him. 

To hear him read, or merely to watch him tell any personal ex- 
perience, comic or tragic, Booth was easy to believe. What was 
incredible, whether he talked in his room, or read Shakespeare in 
public or sang you old college songs or melodies from the old 
operas — what was truly incredible was, that this beautiful silver 
voice, modulated so perfectly to fit the space, never too loud or too 
low, should proceed from a man who had not heard a syllable of it 
himself for half a century. He used to thank his deafness for 
saving him from all the tiresome, empty words the rest of us had 
to endure; but this was part of his game of making light of it. 
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At his own table (where tiresome words were uttered by none, 
unless by some unusual visitor) it was plain how often he wanted 
to catch the back and forth of the talk, and when the not rare 
hilarity burst out to him visibly, he would begin to laugh too and 
often demand, *“ What is it? What on earth is it?” And when 
the joke or the story was told through the ear-trumpet — how he 
joined then! Some people do not laugh well, there is in their 
make-up something askew, and their performance is harsh, thin, 
or false; Dr. Furness laughed with a whole soul, musically and 
contagiously ; I am sure that this cheered him often in his struggle 
through dark ways. He could tell anecdotes at his own expense 
until he and the listener would be rocking helplessly, tears of 
mirth coursing down their cheeks — which brings us to the 
squirrel. 

Some time after his Romeo and Juliet (this was his first volume 
in 1871, Cymbeline will be his sixteenth, he had almost completed 
it) and after he had become an established authority beyond the 
seas, and learned travelers came to knock at his door, an especially 
serious, unpliant Doctor of Something, bearing letters from some 
German university, was shown up one day into Dr. Furness’s town 
library. Both doctors were seated and beginning to interchange 
the first formalities of esteem. Between this library and the hall 
a drawing-room intervened, a circular “ottoman” in its centre. 
Upstairs lived a pet squirrel, which the cat had eyed so menacingly 
that watching had become ceaseless and the whole household was 
in suspense. As the Teuton was ponderously speaking down into 
the outstretched ear-trumpet and Tieck and Schlegel were in the 
air, Dr. Furness, through the open drawing-room door, saw de- 
scending the stairs a squirrel in a cat’s mouth,and behind them a 
distracted housemaid. He leaped from the German, who could n’t 
see the cause from where he sat, and dashed into the front room, 
where he met the cat, the squirrel and the maid. The cat dropped 
the squirrel, which began running round and round the ottoman 
with the cat after it, the maid behind the cat, and Dr. Furness 
behind the maid. The German could not see the animals; there- 
fore, when Dr. Furness tripped and fell and began beating at the 
cat with his trumpet, and the bedlam chase departed as it had 
come, leaving the editor of the New Variorum on the floor by the 
ottoman, the visitor rose, bowed slightly in perfect silence, and 
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left the house. And so these two doctors parted. It is not known 
what the Teuton said upon returning to Germany. 

Debarred by his deafness from being a soldier when he offered 
himself in 1861, Dr. Furness joined the Sanitary Commission, 
and in this service saw our battlefields. Thrilling were his anec- 
dotes; two must be told. When, some days before the battle of 
Gettysburg, meddling Washington (this time meddling happily) 
once more changed commanding generals, and Meade was waked 
up at night in his tent and saw by the lantern a dispatch awaiting 
him, his first words were: “God knows I have tried to do my 
duty!” He thought he was to be relieved and disgraced like so 
many who had preceded him. Then, instead, he learned that he was 
now placed at the head of the Army of the Potomac. Dr. Furness 
heard of this at the time, near the place. The other incident is of 
Gettysburg’s second or third day, when happened one of his rare 
outbursts of fury. He came into a yard where lay wounded and 
groaning men untended in the rain. He asked, why were these 
not taken inside the house? It was answered, the people had 
locked the door. He knocked. A tart female voice said there was 
no room. Beating on the door, he shouted that if it were not in- 
stantly opened it should be broken in. It was opened forthwith, 
and the wounded taken to shelter. 

It is not Cymbeline upon which he should have spent the final 
two years of his strength. Welcome as the volume will be, moving 
as it is to think of its great editor and the dying Tennyson both 
companioned by the Dirge of Imogen, Cymbeline could have been 
spared ; another editor carries and will carry on his father’s ad- 
venture, and the name of Horace Howard Furness will be stamped 
worthily on many volumes to come. Yes, the son could have edited 
Cymbeline, but all his scholarship will not enable him to write his 
father’s memoirs. That is the book which has gone with Dr. Fur- 
ness irrevocably out of the world. 

Consider the panorama that he had seen, the great romance of 
the United States, slavery and its abolition. In the house and 
church of his father, the Rev. Dr. William H. Furness, Unitarian 
divine and Abolitionist (Harvard 1820), the boy Horace had wit- 
nessed the storm gather through twenty years, and break. Its 
rising gusts had fanned his cheeks, had caught his breath. He 
had seen angry parishioners walk out of the church during 
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the anti-slavery sermons; angry crowds in halls; threatening 
faces in the street ; estranged friends pass without a glance of 
recognition. He had gone with his father to meetings where vio- 
lence and, possibly, death was expected ; but for the righteous 
authority of Judge Kane, the mob, incited by secret orders from 
Buchanan’s cabinet, would have torn the church down. This plan, 
as well as to indict the Rev. Dr. Furness for treason for counsel- 
ling disobedience to the Fugitive Slave Law, was abandoned by 
the cabinet upon being disapproved by Kane, Judge of the Fed- 
eral District. But so imminent was violence, that two friends of 
the preacher came six miles to church one Sunday with loaded 
pistols in their pockets “ to defend him to the uttermost,” as his 
son wrote fifty years afterwards. And also, “ when in 1856, Charles 
Sumner was beaten into insensibility in the Senate Chamber by 
the brutal bludgeon of the Slave Power, as soon as he could travel, 
he came, as his nearest and dearest refuge, to my father’s house 
to be tended back to health.” And again, “at the present hour, 
in these serene days, it is almost impossible to comprehend the 
intensity of the excitement with which in (Philadelphia) the air 
was charged in those Anti-Slavery times . . . it is impossible. 
. . . A banner bearing a picture of that Liberty Bell which awed 
patriotism now touches with veneration, was ordered by the Mayor 
to be taken down, when it had been suspended across Chestnut 
Street by the managers of an Anti-Slavery Fair. Its motto, a text 
from the Bible: ‘ Proclaim liberty throughout the land to all the 
inhabitants thereof,’ was deemed too seditious, and the mutterings 
of an incipient mob suggested caution, and properly so, to our 
City’s Chief Magistrate.” At his father’s table young Horace had 
heard the familiar talk of many famous persons — of Emerson, 
for instance, of Harriet Martineau (of whom he did not draw a 
highly engaging picture) and of Thackeray (of whom he did). In 
the fifties, after graduation, he had traveled in countries then 
really far and un-touristed, in Spain, Palestine, the Orient — he 
had met Richard Burton — and he had a glimpse of Sebastopol 
during the Crimean War. Nothing of it remains, nothing, of this 
that, to hear him tell, was like stories chancéd in the times of old. 
But into the cyclone of Slavery and war he came back from the 
Nile and the Guadalquivir. In backyards he helped to open boxes 
containing fugitive slaves, he witnessed dramatic trials in court 
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under the Fugitive Slave Law, he assisted in one thrilling escape 
of an acquitted negro who was being pursued with a new indict- 
ment. He heard Lincoln’s tired, compelling voice at the Sanitary 
Fair tell the people he was going to ask them for more soldiers. 
It was like a tremendous scene at a play to hear him tell this ; it 
seemed to bring Lincoln into the room —for he gave the voice 
and the manner of the President as he spoke. And here, fortun- 
ately, is a memory which he has left in writing ;— he had gone 
with his father to receive John Brown’s body. 


The Southern trains then entered the city at Broad and Prime Streets. Traffic and 
travel on that route from Virginia was suspended during some hours to give swift pas- 
sage to a freight car bearing its tragic freight, with a single car attached bearing John 
Brown’s widow and Hector Tyndale. A large and excited crowd, which the police had 
difficulty in controlling, gathered and jostled at every opening of the large station, into 
which there was no one admitted but Mr. Miller McKim, my father and myself, — 
these, with Mayor Henry and the Chief of Police were alone in that vast, cold, silent 
station (there may have been one or two others, but I do not remember them), The 
train was an hour late, and that weary, weary hour I walked with my poor father on 
my arm up and down that long, echoing platform, I dared only now and then to look 
into his blanched face. Occasionally, a few words were exchanged with Mr. McKim, 
whose face was as white as my father’s . . . at last in the far distance we discovered 
the train, and silently awaited its gradual drawing in to the station. As soon as it came 
to a stop, Hector Tyndale alighted. Never can I forget the excitement under which 
that brave, gallant fellow labored. He rushed to my father, exclaiming, and waving 
his arms, ‘‘ A miracle has happened ! Dr. Furness, a miracle has happened. The earth 
never opened to swallow up those fiends! ’’ ‘‘ Control yourself, my boy. Calm your- 
self,”’ said my father, putting his hand gently on his shoulder. Then we entered the 
freight car, and there on the floor lay the long, rough box containing John Brown’s 
body, just as it was when cut down from the gallows. A consultation was held and it 
was decided, in view of the intense excitement of the crowd on all sides of the station, 
not to take the body to an undertaker’s, as had been at first arranged. The Mayor and 
Chief of Police dreaded an outbreak of the mob, which might prove to be with great 
difficulty controlled. Accordingly the crowd outside were deceived by a closely 
guarded, empty hearse which was rapidly driven away. And then, when all was quiet, 
the box was placed in a furniture car and taken to Wal sut Street Wharf, on the way 
northward to its eternal rest at North Elba. 


Only consider the panorama! His Shakespeare editing was an 
accident — Fanny Kemble’s readings (she had been his father’s 
parishioner, and dear family friend) — a Shakespeare society dis- 
satisfied with the texts and notes available for this study —a 
young member, named Horace Furness, undertaking to edit a play 
for them properly — and hence forty years’ hard labor, sixteen 
great volumes, a new era wherever in the world Shakespeare is 
studied, an international monument graven with the words Furness 
— the New Variorum. 

But why and how a new era? Because a great scholar dared to 
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be entertaining. ‘ Keep clearly in mind,” he says about the study of 
Shakespeare in his ®. B. K. address! (Harvard, June 25, 1908), 
“the purpose of your study. It is for pleasure above all things ; 
the pleasure to be derived from pity and fear in the Tragedies, 
and from amusement in the Comedies.” And elsewhere, dismiss- 
ing (after exhausting every source of interpretation) the unde- 
cipherable meaning of certain words in the text: “I think they 
[these inexplicable words] supply a certain charm ; they give the 
imagination play. What an imposing grandeur is imparted to 
Anthony’s deportment when we learn that ‘he soberly did mount 
an arme-gaunt steede’! What image of panoplied gauntness is 
there here lacking ? And that Anthony could ‘soberly’ mount this 
hippogriff betokens a serenity of mind that of itself ranks him with 
the gods. Ah, no; give me Caliban’s ‘scammels,’ and Anthony’s 
‘arme-gaunt steede.’ If arme-gaunt be not the true word, I think 
Shakespeare’s Shade must be grateful to the printers for having 
supplied its place with one so suggestive.” 

The Teuton of the cat-and-squirrel time would have understood 
this as imperfectly as he understood that vivacious incident; he 
would be apt to leave the house again. A scholar is expected to 
fall into a pit of ink, and live there. That he should dip his pen 
in Sparkling Moselle and not write with plumes plucked from a 
hearse, is held indecorous. Indeed, it is not infrequently overlooked 
by those who teach and delve, that in writing his plays Shake- 
speare’s purpose was not to bore posterity, but to entertain the 
audience at the Globe Theatre. 

In his notes and prefaces Dr. Furness concealed the patient 
drudge, the humble artisan that he was, just as in life he masked 
with genial gayety the heart which so much more than deafness had 
saddened. Between the lines of this erudition there peeps out every- 
where a spirit of humor and grace, half Ariel, half Puck. But in 
this country only the dull are taken seriously. No better than we 
discriminate between levity and humor, can we tell heaviness from 
seriousness ; we have yet to comprehend that real learning no more 
makes a man bad company than real ignorance makes him good 
company. When he dared to be entertaining, Dr. Furness ran a 


1 Printed in the Graduates’ Magazine, Sept. 1908. Other articles by Dr. Furness 
printed in the Magazine are ‘* Culture,” xu, 185; ‘‘ The Joys of Old Age,’’ xu, 411; 
“ Tis Fifty Years Syne,’’ xu, 517. — Ep. 
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great risk. His ®. B. K. oration dripped with knowledge — such 
shining drops as can come only from aclear, deep well. But there 
were those who listened to it that were inclined to suspect its 
scholarship because it had kept them awake. To the Teutonized 
baked-bean, here there and everywhere, an agreeable scholar is as 
unimaginable as an honest plumber is to all of us; such a one is 
likely to think (for instance) that one who is not a technical mas- 
ter of Piers the Ploughman or the Romance of Caedmon cannot 
be a Shakespeare scholar. That is precisely as intelligent as de- 
manding of an editor of Beethoven’s symphonies who knows orches- 
tration, harmony, counterpoint as well as all other symphonies, 
that he must also specialize in Gregorian modes. So Dr. Furness’s 
acceptance at home was a trifle delayed until home heard from 
abroad that he was the genuine thing, in spite of his being inter- 
esting. Today his sixteen volumes sit in the centre and enjoy 
bright day ; and in a land whose intellectual resonance is as thin 
as ours, his silence renders more audible the prevailing shrillness. 

But it is to the man, the man, that we return. Though he sallied 
forth from it, his library was his lair, his treasure house, his fit 
frame; and his fittest hour was the deep of the night. With still- 
ness in the garden trees and in the house —in Winter perhaps 
best of all, with the quiet white snow and the trees rising dark 
from it — shut in safe beneath the walls of books, pictures and 
relics, the ceiling light shining down upon his silvered head, and 
here and there a light falling upon some open volume, some pile 
of manuscript he was correcting at the request of a friend, then 
was the time to listen to him, to be alone with him in the stillness. 
Then as he talked, Thackeray, or Poe, or Lincoln, stood in the 
room; or you saw a courtyard in Jerusalem ; or, with the stony 
stretches of Castille before your eyes, you heard the song of the 
mayoral as he drove the ten ponies that drew the diligence. “ He 
was always rolling cigarettes,” Dr. Furness would say, “and it 
looked as if he were picking nuts. He would sit round in his saddle 
and thrum an imaginary guitar. This is how it sounded — it’s not 
quite grammatical : 


‘ Uvas tiene la para del tio, 
Uvas tiene mas no son cogidas ; 
Uvas tiene la para del cura, 
Uvas tiene mas no son maduras.’”’ 
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So in his sweet voice the old editor would sing the folk-tune that 
he had caught on the plains of Castille sixty years before, ere his 
deafness had come upon him; and then it would be bed-time for 
the listener, and Shakespeare-time for the editor;—that work 
(in later years) was done between the hours of midnight and two, 
three or four ; the morning was given to his heavy correspondence 
and to reading the books, pamphlets and manuscripts which im- 
portunate authors loaded upon him. If the listener happened to 
return to the door, and standing there, stole a last good-night 
look back into the room, there at its far end, beneath the walls of 
books sat the editor, bending over his page, the many volumes to 
be consulted standing before and around him, the light streaming 
down upon the round, silvered head. Yes, the gods loved him, 
Ariel and Puck stayed by him to the end — and ah! by his nativ- 
ity was he brother to Beatrice, for then there was a star danced, 


and under that was he born. 
Owen Wister, ’82. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ROCHAMBEAU IN AMERICA.’ (Conclusion) 


VI 


On the 8th of May, 1781, the Concorde reached Boston with 
Count de Barras on board, who was to replace Ternay, and Vis- 
count Rochambeau bringing to his father the unwelcome news that 
no second division was to be expected. But another piece of news 
brought by him was of immense import. A new fleet under Count 
de Grasse had been sent to the West Indies, so that a temporary 
domination of the sea was now for us a possibility. A large sum 
for the use of both the French and the American army had also 
been sent. A great effort must now be made, the great effort in 
view of which all the rest had been done, the one which might 
bring about peace and American liberty or end in definitive failure. 
All felt the importance and solemnity of the hour. The great ques- 
tion was what should be attempted? the storming of New York 
or the relief of the South? 


1 Conclusion of the Oration delivered by the French Ambassador before the Harvard 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, Sanders Theatre, June17, 1912. The first half was printed 
in the Graduates’ Magazine for September, 1912, pp. 1-17. — Ep. 
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The one who first made up his mind and ceased to hesitate be- 
tween the respective advantages or disadvantages of the two pro- 
jects and who plainly declared there was but one good plan, namely, 
to reconquer the South, that one, strange to say, was neither 
Washington nor Rochambeau, neither a sailor nor a soldier, but 
a diplomat, and in drawing attention to the fact, I am glad to per- 
form the honorable duty of a successor towards my wise predeces- 
sor, La Luzerne. In an unpublished memoir of his sent by him to 
Rochambeau on May 19, with request that it be placed under the 
eyes of Washington, he insisted on the necessity of immediate ac- 
tion, and action in the Chesapeake: “It is in the Chesapeake Bay 
that it seems urgent to convey all the naval forces of the King with 
such land forces as the generals will consider appropriate. This 
change cannot fail to have the most advantageous consequences 
for the continuation of the campaign,” which consequences he 
points out with singular wisdom. At the Weathersfield conference 
a few days later, Washington still evinced, and not without some 
weighty reasons, his preference for an attack on New York, and 
spoke of the advanced season and “the great waste of men which 
we have found from experience, in long marches to the Southern 
States.” On the 23d of May he was still writing to La Luzerne: 
“Our object is New York.” La Luzerne, however, kept on insist- 
ing. To Rochambeau he wrote, on the 1st of June: “The situa- 
tion of the Southern States becomes every moment more critical 

. and every measure that could be taken for their relief would 
be of infinite advantage. . . . The situation of the Marquis de la 
Fayette and of General Greene is most embarrassing. .. . If 
Virginia is not helped in time the English will have reached the 
goal which they have assigned to themselves in the bold move- 
ments attempted by them in the South; they will soon have really 
conquered the Southern States. . . . I am going to write to M. 
de Grasse as you want me to do; on your side, seize every occasion 
to write to him and multiply the copies of the letters you send 
him,” that is, in duplicate and triplicate for fear of loss or capture. 
Rochambeau soon agreed, and, with his usual wisdom, Washing- 
ton was not long in doing the same. On the 28th of May the 
French general had already written to De Grasse asking him to 
come to the rescue with every means at his disposal, to bring his 
whole fleet, and not only his fleet, but a supply of money, and also 
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all the French land forces he could muster in our isles: the desire 
of Saint-Simon to come and help had of course not been forgotten 
by Rochambeau. He concluded: “The crisis through which Amer- 
ica is passing at this moment is of the severest. The coming of 
Count de Grasse may be salvation.” 

Events had so shaped themselves that the fate of the United 
States and the destinies of more than one nation would be for a 
few weeks in the hands of one man, and one greatly hampered by 
imperative instructions obliging him, at a time when there was no 
steam to command the wind and waves, to be at a fixed date in 
the West Indies, owing to certain arrangements with Spain. 
Would he take the risk and what would be the answer of that 
temporary arbiter of future events, Francois Joseph Paul, Comte 
de Grasse, lieutenant-general in the navy, a sailor who had seen 
already much service on every sea in the East and West Indies, 
with D’Orvilliers at Ushant, with Guichen against Rodney in the 
Caribbean Sea, a haughty man, it was said, with some friends and 
not a few enemies, the one quality in him acknowledged by friend 
and foe being his valor? “Our admiral,” his sailors were wont to 
say, “is six foot tall on ordinary days and six foot six on battle 
days.” 

What would he do and say? People in those times had to take 
their chance and act in accordance with probabilities. Thus did 
Washington and Rochambeau. By the beginning of June all was 
astir in the Northern camp. Soldiers did not know what was con- 
templated, but obviously it was something great. Young officers 
exulted. What joy to have at last the prospect of an “ active 
campaign,” wrote Closen in his journal, “ and to have an occasion 
to visit other provinces and see the differences in manners, cus- 
toms, products, and trade of our good Americans.” 

The armies are on the move; they are in the best dispositions, 
ready to fight or admire, according to circumstances, all that 
turns up. “The country between Providence and Bristol,” says 
Closen, “ is charming. We thought we had been transported into 
Eden, all the roads being lined with acacias in full bloom filling 
the air with their fragrance.” Steeples are climbed, and “ the sight 
is one of the finest possible.” Serpents are somewhat troublesome, 
but such things will happen even in Paradise. The heat also is 
very great and night marches are arranged beginning at two 
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o’clock in the morning, roads at times become muddy paths where 
wagons, artillery, carts conveying boats for the crossing of rivers 
cause great trouble. Poor Abbé Robin, unaccustomed to martyr- 
dom, sleeps on the ground under torrential rain, drenched on one 
side and roasted by a camp-fire on the other. Several officers, to 
give example, discard their horses and walk; some of them, like 
Viscount de Noailles, performing on foot the whole distance of 756 
miles between Newport and Yorktown. Cases of sickness were 
rare: ‘The attentions of the superior officers,” says Abbé Robin, 
“very much contributed to this, by the care they took in obliging 
the soldiers to drink no water without rum in it to remove its 
noisome qualities.” It is not reported that superior officers had to 
use violence to be obeyed. This precaution long continued to be 
considered a wise one; in the long journeys on foot we used to 
take in my youth, our tutor was convinced that no microbe in any 
water would resist a little kirsch. Anyhow we resisted the mi- 
crobes. 

On the 7th of July the junction of the two armies, which had 
been following different roads, took place at Philipsburg. On the 
receipt of the news, Lord Germain, the British Colonial Secretary, 
wrote to Clinton in New York: “ The junction of the French 
troops with the Americans will, I am persuaded, soon produce 
disagreements and discontents, and Mr. Washington will find it 
necessary to separate them very speedily, either by detaching 
the Americans to the southward or suffering the French to return 
to Rhode Island. . . . But I trust before that can happen, Lord 
Cornwallis will have given the loyal inhabitants on both sides of 
the Chesapeake the opportunity they have so long ago earnestly 
desired of avowing their principles and standing forth in support 
of the King’s measures.” Similar proofs of my lord’s acumen 
abound in his partly unpublished correspondence. He goes on 
rejoicing and deducing all the happy consequences which were sure 
to result from the meeting of the French and American troops, so 
blandly elated at the prospect as to remind any one familiar with 
La Fontaine’s fables of Perrette and her milk-pot. 

Washington, in the mean time, was reviewing the French troops 
and Rochambeau the American ones, and the worse equipped the 
latter were, the greater the sympathy and admiration among the 
French for their endurance. “ Those brave people,” wrote Closen, 
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“it really pained us to see almost naked with mere linen vests and 
trousers, most of them without stockings; but would you believe 
it? looking very healthy and in the best of humors.” And further 
on: “I am full of admiration for the American troops. It is unbe- 
lievable that troops composed of men of all ages, even of children 
of fifteen, of blacks and of whites, all nearly naked, without 
money, poorly fed, could march so well and stand the enemy’s 
fire with such firmness. The calmness of mind and the clever com- 
binations of General Washington, in whom I discover every day 
new eminent qualities, are already enough known, and the whole 
universe respects and admires him. Certain it is that he is admir- 
able at the head of his army, every member of which considers 
him as his friend and his father.”” These sentiments which were 
unanimous in the French army certainly did not betoken the clash 
counted upon by the English Perrette,and more than one of our 
officers when they had, a few years later, to take part in another 
revolution, must have been reminded of the Continental soldiers 
of ’81, as they led to battle, fighting for a similar cause, our 
“Volunteers of ’92.” 


VII 


Two unknown factors now were for the generals the cause of 
deep concern. What would De Grasse do? What would Clinton 
do? The wounded officer of Johannisberg, the winner of Charles- 
ton, Sir Henry Clinton, former Member of Parliament, enjoying 
great repute, holding New York, stood posted by the road on 
which the combined armies had to move. He had at his disposal 
immense stores, strong fortifications, a fleet to second him, and 
troops equal in number and training to ours. 

There are periods in the history of nations when, after a continu- 
ous series of misfortunes, when despair would seem excusable, sud- 
denly the sky clears and everything turns their way. In the war of 
American independence, such a period had begun. The armies of 
Washington and Rochambeau, greatly encumbered with their carts 
and wagons, had to pass rivers, to cross mountainous regions, to fol- 
low rain-soaked paths: any serious attempt against them might have 
wrecked their chances, but nothing was tried. It was of the great- 
est importance that Clinton should, as long as possible, have no 
intimation of the real plans of the Franco-Americans ; everything 
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helped to mislead him : his natural dispositions as well as circum- 
stances. He had an unshakable conviction that the key to the 
whole situation was New York, and that the royal power in America 
—and he, too, Lt.-Gen. Sir Henry Clinton — would stand or fall 
with that city. Hence his disinclination to leave it, and to try any- 
thing out of it. His instructions ordered him to help Cornwallis to 
his utmost, the plan of the British Court being to conquer the 
Southern States first and then continue the conquest northwards. 
But he, on the contrary, was asking Cornwallis to send back some 
of his troops. And while, as he never ceased to point out after- 
wards, he was careful to add ‘if you could spare them,” he also 
remarked in the same letter: “I confess, I could not conceive you 
would require above 4000 in a station wherein General Arnold has 
represented to me (upon report of Colonel Simcoe) that 2000 men 
would be amply sufficient ” (July 8, 1781). 

A great source of light, and as it turned out, of confusion also, 
was the intercepting of letters. This constantly happened in those 
days, to the benefit or bewilderment of both parties, on land or at 
sea. But luck had decidedly turned, and the stars shone pro- 
pitious for the allies. They captured useful letters and Clinton 
misleading ones. It was something of a retribution after he had 
so often used or tried to use such captures to his advantage: as 
when, having seized an intimate letter of Washington, a passage 
of which might have given umbrage to Rochambeau, he had it 
printed in the newspapers. But those two men were not to be 
ruffled so easily, and all that took place was a frank explanation. 
Spontaneously acting in the same spirit, La Luzerne had written 
to Rochambeau concerning Washington and that letter: “I have 
told all those that have spoken to me of it that I saw nothing in 
it but the zeal of a good patriot, and a citizen must be very vir- 
tuous for his enemies not to find other crimes to reproach him 
with ’( April 13, 1781). 

More treasures had now fallen into the hands of Clinton: a letter 
of Chastellux to La Luzerne speaking very superciliously of his un- 
manageable chief, Rochambeau, whom at last he, Chastellux, a 
man of parts, had succeeded in making understand that the thing 
to do was to besiege New York. Clinton caused that letter to be 
sent to the French general, “ with no view, obviously,” writes 
Rochambeau, “‘to the preservation of peace in my military family.” 
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Rochambeau thereupon ordered Chastellux in his presence, showed 
him the letter, threw it into the fire, and left the unfortunate 
academician “a prey to his remorse ” —and to his ignorance: for 
he was careful not to undeceive him as to the real plans of the 
combined army. A précis of the conclusions arrived at in the 
Weathersfield conference was no less happily captured by Clin- 
ton, and we have seen how clearly Washington had expressed 
then his reluctance at attempting to strike the chief blow in the 
South. A letter of Barras to La Luzerne of May 27 was also in- 
tercepted, and, as luck would have it, the sailor declared in it his 
intention to take the fleet, of all places, to Boston (a real project, 
but abandoned as soon as formed and replaced by another which 
took him to the Chesapeake). A most important letter of Ro- 
chambeau to La Luzerne was also intercepted; it was in cipher 
and the English managed to decipher it. But, as the stars shone 
propitious to the allies, it was only the English in London, and 
not those in New York, who could do it, and when the translation 
reached Clinton at last, he had no longer, for good causes, any 
doubt as to the real aims of Washington and Rochambeau. 

The Colonial Secretary was, in the mean time, kept in a state 
of jubilation by so much treasure-trove and by the news forwarded 
by Clinton, to whom he wrote : “ The copies of the very important 
correspondence which so fortunately fell into your hands inclosed 
in your dispatch show the Rebel affairs to be almost desperate, 
and that nothing but the success of some extraordinary enterprise 
can give vigor and activity to their cause, and I confess I am well 
pleased that they have fixed upon New York as the object to be 
attempted ” (July 14, 1781). Clinton acknowledged a little later 
to Lord Germain the receipt of a“ reinforcement of about 2400 
German troops and recruits,” but he was careful to hold them 
tight in New York till the end. 

The combined army had in the mean time done their best to 
confirm the English commander in such happy dispositions. They 
had built in the vicinity of New York brick ovens for baking 
bread for an army as in view of a long siege. Skirmishes looking 
like preliminary operations had taken place, in one of which, to- 
gether with the two Berthiers and Count de Vauban, Closen 
nearly lost his life in order to save his hat. A camp proverb 
about lost hats had been the cause of his taking the risk. When 
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he returned to camp, “kind Washington,” he writes in his 
journal, ‘touched me on the shoulder, saying, ‘ Dear Baron, this 
French proverb is not yet known among our army, but your cold 
behavior during danger will be.’” (In English in the original as 
being the very words of the great man to the young one.) 

Then, suddenly, on the 18th of August, the two armies raised 
their camps, disappeared, and, following unusual roads, moving 
northwards at first for three marches, suddenly darted south, with 
all speed, abandoning part of their equipment for the sake of 
rapidity. The news, to be sure, came to Clinton; but since the 
stars were now propitious — not to him — he chose to conclude, 
as he wrote to Lord Germain on the 7th of September, “‘ this to be 
a feint.”’ When he discovered that it was not a feint, the Franco- 
American army was beyond reach. “ What can be said as to 
this?” Closen writes merrily: “ try to see better another time.” 

The march southwards thus continued unhampered, Closen hav- 
ing the happiness to “ hear from the lips of General Washington 
and on the ground itself a description of the dispositions taken, the 
movements and all the incidents of the famous battles of Trenton 
and Princeton.” The young man was now used by the two gener- 
als as their interpreter, so nothing escaped him. The reception at 
Philadelphia was triumphal, Congress was most courteous, the city 
was declared superb, with shops “ which, for richness and taste, do 
not yield to the Petit Dunkerque in Paris.” Where is now the 
Petit Dunkerque? “ Mais ot sont les neiges d’antan?” Women 
proved admirable, Benezet the Quaker full of wisdom, and La Lu- 
zerne, who lived in great state, gave a dinner to 180 guests. 

From Philadelphia to Chester, on the 5th of September, Ro- 
chambeau and his aides took a boat. As they were nearing the lat- 
ter city, “* we saw in the distance,” says Closen, “ General Wash- 
ington shaking his hat and a white handkerchief and showing signs 
of great joy.”” Rochambeau had scarcely landed when Washington, 
usually so cool and composed, fell into his arms; the great news had 
arrived ; De Grasse had come, and while Cornwallis was on the de- 
fensive at Yorktown, the French fleet was barring the Chesapeake. 

On the receipt of letters from Washington, Rochambeaun, and 
La Luzerne, telling him to what extent the fate of the United 
States lay in his hands, the sailor had decided that he would leave 
nothing undone in their favor. All available ships had been gath- 
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ered together in the Isles, including some which having been years 
away had received orders to go back to France for repairs ; he had 
had great difficulty in securing the money asked for, although hav- 
ing offered to mortgage for it his own castle of Tilly, but at last, 
thanks to the Spanish Governor at Havana, had got the desired 
amount; he was bringing, moreover, the Marquis de Saint-Simon 
with the 3000 regular troops under his command. De Grasse’s only 
request was that operations be pushed on with the utmost rapidity, 
as he was bound to be back to the Isles at a fixed date. It can 
truly be said that no single man risked or did more for the United 
States than De Grasse, the single one of the leaders to whom no 
memorial has been dedicated. 

The news spread like wild fire ; the camp was merry with songs 
and shouts; at Philadelphia the joy was indescribable; crowds 
pressed before the house of La Luzerne cheering him and his 
country, while in the streets impromptu orators, standing on chairs, 
delivered mock-funeral orations on the Earl of Cornwallis. “ You 
have,” Rochambeau wrote to the Admiral, “spread universal joy 
throughout America, with which she is wild” (Sept. 7, 1781). 

Anxiety was renewed, however, when it was learned shortly after 
that the fleet had left the Chesapeake, the entrance to which now 
remained free. The English fleet under Graves and Hood, com- 
posed of 20 ships and 7 frigates, had been signaled on the 5th of 
September, and De Grasse had sailed out to fight them. Six days 
later he was back ; he had had 21 officers and 200 sailors killed or 
wounded, but he had lost no ship and the enemy’s fleet had been 
compelled to retreat to New York. On reéntering the bay, De Grasse 
had the pleasure to find there another French fleet, that of his friend 
Barras, who, leaving Newport, going far out on the high seas, then 
dashing south at a great distance from the coast, had escaped the 
English and reached the Chesapeake, bringing the heavy siege ar- 
tillery now indispensable for the last operations. The stars contin- 
ued incredibly propitious. 

The well-known double siege now began, that of Yorktown by 
Washington and Rochambeau, and that of Gloucester on the 
opposite side of the river, which might have afforded a place of 
retreat to Cornwallis. De Grasse, in view of the latter siege, had 
consented to land 800 men under Choisy. The two chiefs on the 
Yorktown side were careful to conduct the operations according 
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to rules, “on account,” says Closen, “of the reputation of Corn- 
wallis and the strength of the garrison.” Such rules were certainly 
familiar to Rochambeau whose fifteenth siege this one was. From 
day to day Cornwallis was more narrowly pressed. As late as the 
29th of September, he was still full of hope: “I have ventured 
these two days,” he wrote to Clinton, “to look General Washing- 
ton’s whole force in the face in the position on the outside of my 
works; and I have the pleasure to assure your Excellency that 
there was but one wish throughout the whole army, which was that 
the enemy would advance.” A dozen days later the tone was very 
different: “ I have only to repeat that nothing but a direct move 
to York River which includes a successful naval action can save 
me. . . . Many of our works are considerably damaged.” Lord 
Germain, in his happiest mood, was congratulating himself in the 
meantime, and Clinton, too, upon their so well-contrived plans: 
‘*It isa great satisfaction to me to find . . . that the plan you 
had concerted for conducting the military operations in that quar- 
ter [the Chesapeake] corresponds with what I had suggested” 
(Oct. 12, 1781). 

Washington and Rochambeau’s own plan was to prove the 
better of the two. After the well-known incidents of the siege, in 
which the American and French armies displayed similar valor 
and met with about the same losses, the decisive move of the night 
attack on the enemy’s advanced redoubts had to be made, one of 
the redoubts to be attacked by the Americans with La Fayette, 
and the other by the French under Viomesnil. Rochambeau ad- 
dressed himself especially to the grenadiers of the regiment of 
Gatinais which had been recently formed with a portion of his old 
regiment of Auvergne, and said: “ My boys, if I want your serv- 
ice to-night, I hope you will show that you have not forgotten we 
have served together in that brave regiment of Auvergne sans tache, 
spotless Auvergne.” They answered that if he would promise to 
have their former name restored to them, he would find they were 
ready to die to the last. They kept their word, losing one third of 
their number, and one of the first requests of Rochambeau when he 
reached Paris was that the name of Auvergne be given back to 
them, which was done. Concerning the Americans who continued 
throughout the siege underclothed, underfed, underpaid, but 
remained brave and cheerful, Rochambeau writes in his Memoirs: 
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“ This justice must be rendered to the Americans that they behaved 
with a zeal, a courage, an emulation which left them in no case 
behind in all that part of the siege entrusted to them, in spite of 
their being unaccustomed to sieges.” 

On the 19th of October, after a loss of not more than 300 or 400 
men in each of the besieging armies, an act was signed as great in 
its consequences as almost any that ever followed the bloodiest of 
battles, the capitulation of Yorktown. It was in a way the ratifi- 
cation of that other act which had been proposed for signature five 
years before at Philadelphia, by men whose fate had, more than 
once in the interval, seemed desperate, the Act of Independence. 

“T shall never forget,” says Closen, “ how horrible and painful 
to behold was the aspect of the town of York. ... One could not 
walk three steps without finding big holes made by bombs, cannon 
balls, splinters, barely covered graves, arms and legs of blacks and 
whites scattered here and there, most of the houses riddled with 
shot and devoid of window panes. ... We found Lord Cornwallis 
in his house. His attitude evinced the nobility of his soul, his mag- 
nanimity and firmness of character. He seemed to say: ‘I have 
nothing to reproach myself with, I have done my duty and defended 
myself to the utmost.’” This impression of Lord Cornwallis was 
general. As to Closen’s description of the state of the little town, 
now so quiet and almost asleep amid her sand downs at the foot 
of the great marble memorial raised by Congress, it is confirmed 
by Abbé Robin who notices, too, “the quantity of human limbs 
which infected the air,” but also, being an abbé, the number of 
books scattered among the ruins, many being works of piety and 
theological controversy, and with them “the works of the famous 
Pope and translations of Montaigne’s‘ Essays,’ of ‘ Gil Blas,’ and of 
the ‘ Essay on Women’ by Monsieur Thomas.” 

Nothing better than what happened on this solemn occasion 
puts in its true light the dominant characteristic of the French 
sentiment throughout the war and shows how, with their new-born 
enthusiasm for philanthropy and liberty, the French were Pro- 
Americans much more than Anti-English. No trace of a tri- 
umphant attitude towards a vanquished enemy appeared in any- 
thing they did or said on this occasion. They pitied Cornwallis 
and showed him every consideration. Rochambeau, learning that 
he was without money, lent him all he wanted. A friendly corre- 
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spondence began between the English general and some of the 
French officers, Viscount de Noailles, the one who had walked all 
the way, lending him, the week after the capitulation, his copy of 
the then celebrated work of Count de Guibert on tactics, which 
was at that time the talk of Europe and of which Napoleon said 
later that “it was such as to form great men,’ — the same Gui- 
bert who expected lasting fame from that work and from his 
military service, and who, irony of fate! is chiefly remembered as 
the hero of the letters of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. 

Cornwallis realized quite well that the French had fought for 
a cause dear to their hearts more than from any desire to humble 
him or his nation. He publicly rendered full justice to the vic- 
tors, acknowledging that the fairest treatment had been awarded 
him by both the Americans and the French. Concerning the lat- 
ter, in the final report in which he gives his own account of the 
catastrophe and which he caused to be printed when he reached 
England, he says: ‘The kindness and attention that has been 
shown us by the French officers . . . their delicate sensibility 
of our situation, their generous and pressing offers of money 
both public and private to any amount, has really gone beyond 
what I can possibly describe, and will, I hope, make an impres- 
sion on the breast of every British officer whenever the fortune of 
war shall put any of them in our power.” 

The French attitude in the new world proved in perfect accord 
with the French sentiments in the old one. On the news of the 
capture of Cornwallis, of his 8000 men (of whom 2000 were in 
the hospitals) and 214 guns, the King wrote to Rochambeau: 
‘“‘ Monsieur le Comte de Rochambeau, — The success of my arms 
flatters me only as being conducive to peace.” A circular note 
was sent to all the bishops of France, prescribing Ze Deums to 
be sung in every cathedral and church of the realm. It was a long 
time since such Ze Deums had been sung, and the victory was 
over those who, not so very long before, had bereft us of Canada. 
Nothing is more characteristic than the Pastoral Letter of 
“ Louis Apollinaire de la Tour du Pin Montauban, by the Grace 
of God, first Bishop of Nancy, Primate of Lorraine,” a copy of 
which is preserved among the Rochambeau papers. The bishop 
appoints the date for the thanksgiving ceremonies and says: 
“This so important advantage has been the result of the wisest 
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measures. Reason and Humanity have gauged it and have placed 
it far above those memorable but bloody victories whose lustre 
has been tarnished by almost universal mourning. Here the blood 
of our allies and of our generous compatriots has been spared, and 
why should we not note with satisfaction that the forces of our 
enemies have been considerably weakened, their efforts baffled, 
the fruit of their immense expense lost, without our having caused 
rivers of their blood to be spilt, without our having filled their 
country with unfortunate widows and mothers?” For this, too, as 
well as for the victory, thanks must be offered ; and for this, too, 
for such a rare and such a humane feeling, the name of Bishop 
de la Tour du Pin Montauban deserves to be remembered. 


VIII 


For one more year, the first part of which he spent at Williams- 
burg, Rochambeau remained in America. Peace was a possibility, 
not a certainty ; little was done, however, save to wait. The French 
general availed himself of his leisure to visit the country, go fox- 
hunting, entertain his neighbors, study the manners and resources 
of the inhabitants, taking note especially of religious toleration 
prevalent everywhere, of the price of labor (a dollar a day), of 
how a planter rose in about twenty years from log house to brick 
house, how men favored English furniture, and ladies French 
fashions, and how a large proportion of the inhabitants were at 
their ease with well-supplied tables, “‘ which the little negro is ever 
busy laying and clearing.’ Faithful Closen, who had been pro- 
posed for promotion for his gallant conduct at the siege, accom- 
panied him everywhere and also explored separately on his own 
account, led sometimes by his fondness for animals, as when he 
went to visit a colony of beavers, or investigated opossums and 
raccoons. Out of curiosity he saw also cock-fights, “ but the sight 
is too cruel to give any pleasure.”” Rochambeau, his son, Closen, 
and another aide, having with them fourteen horses and asking for 
hospitality on the way (a surprise party which may at times have 
caused embarrassment), journey to visit Jefferson at Monticello. 
The “ philosopher ”’ is found a most interesting man, possessing 
many books in spite of a destructive visit of Tarleton and his men, 
speaking a number of languages, and knowing every particular of 
his country’s history. A number of addresses couched in the most 
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touching terms of gratitude are received from Congress, from 
local legislatures, universities and associations of all kinds. Sent 
North to carry Rochambeau’s answer to Congress and urgent let- 
ters to Washington, covering at times more than one hundred miles 
a day, Closen finds time to see, admire, and describe “ Madame 
Custis,” Washington’s daughter-in-law. 

As summer is coming, the French army is moved northwards in 
view of possible operations. This is for Closen the occasion of a 
visit to Mount Vernon, where Mrs. Washington entertains the 
visitor with Count de Custine and several of his officers. Custine, 
the same who was shortly after to win and lose battles during the 
French Revolution and die beheaded during the Terror, seized this 
occasion to offer to Mrs. Washington a set of porcelain which he 
had had made in a factory belonging to him at Niederwiller near 
Phalsbourg: “It was,” says Closen, “ of the greatest beauty and 
newest fashion, with the arms of General Washington and his 
monogram surmounted by a crown of laurel. Mrs. Washington 
was enchanted.” All left the same evening, except Closen, who 
remained one day more, “‘ being treated with all possible affability 
by the ladies whose society was beyond expression sweet and de- 
lightful to me.” Mrs. Custis was one of them. He goes at last, 
“rather sad.” 

Moving northwards, the French officers notice the extraordin- 
ary progress realized since the previous year; burnt houses have 
been rebuilt, new ones have been erected: “ There are fifty new 
ones at Wilmington, all in brick, very large and fine.” At Phila- 
delphia, La Luzerne is ready with another magnificent entertain- 
ment. A Dauphin has been born to France and a handsome hall 
has been built for the intended banquet by “a French officer 
serving in the American corps of engineers,” L’Enfant by name, 
the one who now rests under the tall trees in Arlington Cemetery 
overlooking the beautiful federal city built after his plans. 

On the 14th of. August, Washington and Rochambeau are 
again together on the North River, and the American troops are 
reviewed ; they are no longer in tatters; their manceuvres are 
perfect, and the commander-in-chief is visibly delighted to show 
them in such fine array. Everybody compliments him. 

In the autumn a general parting took place; Rochambeau was 
to return to France and the army to be sent to the Isles believed 
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now to be threatened by the English: for if the war was practically 
at an end on the continent, it was not yet the same with us else- 
where. So many friendships had been formed that there was much 
emotion when the last days came. “On the 18th of October,” 
says Closen, “ we took leave of General Washington and of the 
other officers of our acquaintance. There is no sort of kindnesses 
and tokens of good-will we have not received from General Wash- 
ington; the idea of parting from the French army, probably for- 
ever, seemed to cause him real sorrow, having, as he had, received 
the most convincing proofs of the respect, the veneration, the es- 
teem, and even the attachment which every individual in the army 
felt for him.” 

After having taken leave “in tenderest fashion” of the Ameri- 
can commander, who promised “an everlasting fraternal friend- 
ship,” Rochambeau, carrying with him two bronze field-pieces 
taken at Yorktown, presented by Congress and adorned with in- 
scriptions devised by Washington, sailed for France on the 

meraude, early in January, 17838. An English warship which 
had been cruising at the entrance of the Chesapeake, nearly cap- 
tured him, and it was only by throwing overboard her spare masts 
and part of her artillery that the Emeraude, thus become lighter 
and faster, could escape. The King, the Ministers, the whole 
country warmly greeted the General: ‘“‘ The homages of all good 
Frenchmen go to you,” Vergennes had written him. He received 
the blue ribbon, was appointed Governor of Picardy, and some 
years later became Marshal of France. He was keeping up with 
Washington a most affectionate correspondence, still partly un- 
published, the great American often reminding him of his 
“friendship and love” for his “companions in war,” discussing a 
possible visit to France, and describing his life now spent ‘in 
rural employments and in contemplation of those friendships 
which the Revolution enabled me to form with so many worthy 
characters of your nation, through whose assistance I can now sit 
down in my calm retreat.” And he added: “Although it is 
against the profession of arms, I wish to see all the world at 
peace.” (Mount Vernon, Sept. 7, 1785, unpublished.) 

“ Much as he may wish to conceal himself and lead the life of a 
plain man, he will ever be the first citizen of the United States,” 
La Luzerne had written to Vergennes. 
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Knowing the friendly dispositions of Rochambeau towards 
Americans, Washington often gave those going abroad letters of 
introduction to him; one day the man was Gouverneur Morris, so 
well known afterwards; another day it was a poet. Less sure of 
his ground when the question was of Parnassus than when it 
was of battlefields, Washington had described the same traveler to 
La Fayette as being “considered, by those who are good judges, 
to be a genius of the first magnitude.” To Rochambeau he intro- 
duced him as “ the author of an admirable poem in which he has 
worthily celebrated the glory of your nation in general and of 
yourself in particular” (May 28, 1788, unpublished). The poet 
was Joel Barlow, of Hartford, who was to die in a Polish village 
in the course of a journey undertaken to present his credentials 
as United States Minister to the French sovereign of that day, 
Napoleon by name, and who, for momentous reasons, happened 
then to be accessible only in Russia. The poem was the “ Vision 
of Columbus,” in which an angel appears to the navigator in his 
prison and reveals to him, in Virgilian fashion, the future of 
America. Washington, Wayne, Greene are thus shown him, as 
well as 

Brave Rochambeau in gleamy steel array’d, 
a description which, if brave Rochambeau ever saw it, must have 
made him smile. 

The war of the Austrian Succession had found him already an 
officer in the French army, the Revolution found him still an 
officer in the French army, defending the frontier as commander- 
in-chief of the northern troops. In 1792, he definitively withdrew 
to Rochambeau, barely escaping with his life during the Terror. 
A striking and touching thing it is to note that when a prisoner 
in the “ horrible sepulchre,” as he says of the Conciergerie, in his 
appeal to the “ Citizen President of the Revolutionary Tribunal,” 
he invoked as a safeguard the great name of Washington, “my 
colleague and my friend in the war we made together for the lib- 
erty of America.” 

Luckier than many of his companions in arms of the American 
campaign, Lauzun, Custine, D’Estaing, and others, Rochambeau 
escaped the scaffold. He lived long enough to see rise to glory 
that young man who was teaching the world better military tac- 
tics than even the book of Count de Guibert, — Bonaparte, now 
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First Consul of the French Republic. Bonaparte had the greatest 
respect for the old Marshal, who was presented to him by the 
Minister of War in 1803: he received him surrounded by his 
generals, and as the soldier of Clostereamp and Yorktown entered, 
he said : “ Monsieur le Maréchal, here are your pupils”; and the 
old man answered : “ They have surpassed their master.” 

After having been very near death from his wounds in 1747, 
Rochambeau died only in 1807, being then in his castle at Ro- 
chambeau, and aged eighty-two. 

Some may, perhaps, be curious to know what became of Closen. 
Sent to the Isles with the rest of Rochambeau’s army, he con- 
tinued with the merriest activity to collect information on men, 
women, plants, and animals. He returned to France at the peace 
with a mass of notes, documents, sketches, a number of stuffed 
beasts, and some live ones. His return to the old country had 
something magnificent. “ And I,” we read in his journal, “ after 
having bought a fine coach where I could place — before, behind, 
on the top—my servants consisting in a white one and in my 
faithful and superb black Peter, and with them three monkeys, 
four parrots, and six parrakeets, I posted to Paris in this com- 
pany, a noisy one and difficult to maintain clean and in good 
order. . . . The next day I was at Saint-Pol-de-Léon, my last 
quarters before sailing for America, and saw again with hearty 
rejoicings the respectable Kersabiec family which had tended me 
so well throughout my convalescence after a deadly disease.” He 
thought he could do no less than present them with one of his 
parrakeets as a token of “ gratitude and friendship.” 

In Paris the Minister received him very kindly. The Rocham- 
beau family made him stay at their house; and the journal closes 
as did the good old novels of yore, and as I wish all of my younger 
hearers may close the first chapter in their young lives. Leaving 
Paris with the promise of a coloneley, he went home to Deux- 
Ponts: “ There I found my beautiful fiancée, my dear, my divine 
Doris, who had had the constancy to keep for me her heart and her 
hand during the four years of my absence in America in spite of 
several proposals received by her, even from men much better en- 
dowed with worldly goods, my share consisting only in the before- 
mentioned ministerial promise and in the reputation of an honest 
man and a good soldier.” 
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I shall only add that the ministerial promise was kept, and that 
it was as a colonel and a knight of Saint-Louis that Closen found 
himself aide-de-camp again to his old chief Rochambeau on the 
northern frontier during the early times of the French Revolution. 


These men are no more ; their work remains and will keep their 
memory green forever. The three million Americans of the Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau days have become one hundred millions, 
and the flag which floated with ours over the smoking ruins of 
Yorktown is now respected throughout the globe. Those leaders 
won great fame because they never thought of their fame ; but only 
of accomplishing great deeds. The cause they fought for was a good 
one, and it soon came to pass that even the adversaries acknow- 
ledged that it was the cause of justice. Every hostile sentiment has, 
therefore, and quite naturally, long vanished. The three nations 
that stood in arms at Yorktown, the three whose ancestors had 
known a Hundred Years’ War will soon have to celebrate a hun- 
dred years’ peace. “I wish to see all the world at peace,” Wash- 
ington had written to Rochambeau. So far as the three nations 
who fought at Yorktown are concerned, for almost a century now, 


his wish has been fulfilled. 
J. J. Jusserand, h ’0T. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


WHEN we take into consideration Cornell’s almost unbroken 
chain of victories on the water year after year, although her men 
are not, as a rule, so big or powerful as Harvard’s of as to our Re- 
late years, yet the reasons for her success do not seem °° 
far to seek. In analyzing the make-up of the stroke in college 
rowing, sufficient consideration is not given to the detrimental 
effect of a quick recover (following the quick handshoot, which 
is of course essential). For the sake of illustration let us consider 
the shell as entirely stationary on the water, with the men in posi- 
tion at the end of the stroke, ready to begin the recover. Now let 
the recover be executed rapidly and with the attendant rushing of 
slides, and it will be found that the momentum of the body swing 
will be sufficient to start the boat moving very slowly backward. 

Per contra, with Cornell’s slower and deliberate recover the 
boat would probably remain stationary. 
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The same principle holds good when the boat is traveling fast. 
The slow recover has but very slight effect, if any, on the acquired 
momentum of the boat, whereas the quick, rushing recover (to 
gain time by hurrying forward for the next stroke) cannot fail to 
counteract and check it. This seems logical and in accordance 
with mechanical principle. Harvard, and in fact all college crews 
but Cornell, apparently overlook this fact, and fail to realize its 
vital importance. During the Bancroft régime in the late seven- 
ties we venture to say that the Harvard recover was slower than at 
any time since, and Bancroft’s crews were consistent winners for 
successive years. 

Again, let us consider another most important point, the rig- 
ging of a shell. With the seat back of the outrigger, as we un- 
derstand the Cornell boat is rigged, the body swing need not be 
carried so far back to complete the adequate and proper length of 
the stroke as when the thwart is opposite the outrigger. This 
means a great saving of a crew’s strength; while, on the other 
hand, a longer reach forward is necessary in the Cornell-rigged 
boat, which is, however, much less tiring than a long backward 
swing. 

On these two vital points, slowness of recover and scientific rig- 
ging, is built much of Cornell’s success, for she turns the trick 
year after year, and apparently with any eight men, fairly good, 
available for her crew. Her continuous success cannot be attrib- 
uted to superior physique, nor merely to the fact that Courtney 
works his crews in much longer stretches than does Harvard, de- 
veloping thereby greater endurance, as well as shaking the men 
together as a unit. Her success can be attributed only in a meas- 
ure also to superior out-board work and watermanship, in both of 
which Cornell excels. “There’s a reason,” and we believe that 
her repeated victories, while doubtless helped by qualifications 
named above, depend largely upon scientific rigging, mechanically 
correct, and upon the slow recover. 


In the midst of his first slumber, the Human Kodak, made in 
England, was conscious that the Chicago Express, on which he was 
Snap Shots traveling, had come to a full stop. He half awoke, 
and Truth. = and, in spite of drowsiness, he felt the prick of duty, 
raised the window-shade, and peered out. He saw a large station ; 
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he heard the noise of the locomotive blowing off steam and belch- 
ing smoke; he saw, by an intermittent are light, a clock, which 
marked 2.17 a.M.; then his eyes caught a begrimed sign, “ In- 
dianapolis.”” A workman, sounding the car wheels with a hammer, 
having finished his task, stood for a moment near the Britisher’s 
window. This man had red hair. Except for him, the vast station 
was deserted. After a further wait, the train began to move. Then 
with magnificent audacity, at the rate of sixty-seven miles and a 
third per hour, it rushed blithely, triumphantly through the en- 
shrouding darkness towards the fearsome Windy City. The For- 
eigner pulled down the shade, turned over in his berth, and soon 
slept. 

A month or two later, we read in his Impressions of the States, 
— for which the Weekly Shriek paid him, it was said, fifty cents 
a word, and a dime for every comma, — the following : — 


‘*T had heard much of Indianapolis as a literary and business centre. I found it an 
ill-lighted, smoky place, almost oppressively empty. I did not meet even a minor poet ; 
much less the trust magnates and political campaigners, for which it is famous. As our 
Yankee cousins would say, there was nothing doing there. The inhabitants of Indiana- 
polis are red-haired. Travel is a great dissipator of illusions. The Yankees are hope- 
lessly given to exaggeration.” 

I was reminded of this episode on reading, lately, various re- 
ports on the True Inwardness of Harvard by other Human Kodaks. 
Amateur muck-raking must be on the wane, when its votaries 
have to content themselves with such modest quarry as a univer- 
sity or a freshwater college. From Insurance Companies, Trusts, 
the Octopus, Wall Street, and the fortresses of other Malefactors 
of Great Wealth down to the modest dwellings and doings of our 
seminaries of learning, — what a drop! but it is no greater than 
the drop in intelligence between the pioneer muck-rakers and 
their latest imitators. 

These gentlemen slip into Cambridge with a cat-like footfall. 
Perhaps they bring letters of introduction to two or three persons, 
who may, or may not be competent to give information about the 
University ; perhaps they know an undergraduate. From the 
*vantage of a stool at the popular lunch-counter they scrutinize 
the tide of students flowing in and out, they jot down scraps of 
fugitive talk, they conjecture, they surmise, they condemn. The 
author of a recent diagnosis of Harvard seems to have taken two 
meals at a general table at Memorial: “ Ten Nights in a Bar- 
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Room ” was a Quaker Sunday-School story compared with what 
that experience enabled him to write. Another was led blindfold 
the whole length of the Gold Coast, in order, as he said, that his 
righteous preconceptions should not be distorted by mere facts. 

Old Harvard men, who have lived in Cambridge since the days 
of dancing on the green, can tell you less about the secrets, stand- 
ards and inner practices of the social clubs than one of these 
Human Kodaks picks up in an hour. He will assure you that 
nobody is elected into the exclusive Anaconda whose income is less 
than $50,000, and that candidates for the Dodo have to prove their 
Mayflower descent by the blood test for blue corpuscles. 

When he speaks of the University dignitaries, the Human Ko- 
dak, like the callowest reporter, assumes an air of jaunty familiar- 
ity. You would suppose that President Lowell told him in confidence 
that all universities are horribly wicked places, and that Harvard, 
of course, takes the lead in this, as in everything else. It seems so 
natural, too, that Dean Briggs should whisper to a perfect stranger 
that unless they were drugged and handcuffed the students would 
never attend lectures. 

An ingenuous Freshman, after reading one of these diagnoses 
of Harvard asked: “ Are men paid for writing such nonsense ?” 

“Tes.” 

“ Why ?” 

“« Because, since all men are liars, as David and the Colonel 
maintain, they instinctively crave lies. Probably, they would not 
know the truth if they saw it. Hence, the Daily Fib, the Open 
Sewer, the Social Ferret, the Evening Prevaricator, and similar 
papers of large circulation; hence, the Weekly Shriek,— and 
fiction in general.” 

“But are n’t the creatures who write such stuff ashamed of 
themselves ? ” 

“No, my son. The Human Kodak, like its mechanical proto- 
type, has neither head, heart, nor conscience. It is a device for 
making money, like the penny-in-the-slot machines.” 
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THE FRESHMAN DORMITORIES. 
STANDISH HALL. 


SranpisH HAL is the first and will be more or less typical of the 
group of Harvard Freshman Dormitories to be erected on the Cambridge 
side of the Charles River, extending east from Boylston St. It will stand 
immediately east of the West End Railway Company’s Power House, 
facing the Charles River Road and the river. The plans of the building 
have all been settled upon, the contract drawings are well under way, 
and building operations will begin as early in the spring as the weather 
will permit. 

The building will consist of a central portion, four stories and attic 
and two flanking wings, three stories and attic, making a U-shaped plan 
and forming three sides of a court measuring 110 by 115 feet, the fourth 
side of which will be an enclosing fence with entrance gates in the centre. 
These gates will be the formal entrance to the court, but for the con- 
venience of the students there will be another entrance on the same axis 
from a driveway extending from Mill St. and approximately paralleling 
the Charles River Road, through the central portion. From the court 
there will be five entrances to the building, one to each of the five sec- 
tions into which the building is divided. These divisions will each be 
under the supervision of a proctor and will contain from 10 to 16 suites, 
and while each has its separate entrance and staircase, they will be con- 
nected on each floor by fire doors which will furnish for each suite a 
secondary means of egress in case of emergency. 

The majority of the suites are designed for the accommodation of two 
students, although there are some for one and a few for three or more. 
The whole building will accommodate 137 persons including proctors. 

A typical suite, for two students, consists of a common study, two bed- 
rooms and a bathroom. The studies average about 240 square feet, the 
bedrooms about 90. The ceilings are uniformly 9 feet high in the clear. 
The studies will be simple in design, rather quaint than elaborate, and as 
much in the feeling of the older Harvard buildings as conditions will 
permit. Each will have a wood dado, an open fireplace and built-in win- 
dow-seats. 

A dining-room with seating capacity for all the students at once, ex- 
tending through the basement and first story, will occupy the western 
half of the central portion. This room will be 33 by 54 feet and will have 
an arched ceiling of Colonial design 19 feet high in the centre. Balancing 
this room, in the eastern half of the central portion, will be the Common 
Room, 33 by 44 feet with a 14-foot ceiling. A liberal fireplace will be 
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prominent in each of these rooms, in the centre of the end opposite the 
entrance. There will be toilet accommodations in convenient proximity, 
including a few showers and some exercising apparatus. 

The building will be of fireproof construction. The staircase will be 
framed of reinforced concrete, with solid rails. The steps, both sides of 
the rails, and a corresponding dado will have a wearing surface of ter- 
razzo, as will also the floors and dadoes of the common corridors and of 
the bathrooms. The heating will be by hot water and the lighting by 
electricity. 

The design of the exterior and interior is Colonial, and as has been 
mentioned in connection with the studies, as far as possible is in the feel- 
ing of the older Harvard buildings. The walls will be of rough, hard- 
burned, water-struck brick, and the effect will depend rather on the 
spacing and proportion of the openings and the texture of the brickwork 
than on appliqué architectural motives. The windows will have brick 
arches with wide white frames and no stone trimmings. There will be a 
watertable of moulded brick and brick belt course similar to Hollis Hall. 
The brick has already been ordered and is being specially made for the 
work. The design of the individual doorways has been made a distin- 
guishing feature. 


THE PROJECT SEEN FROM THE DEAN’S OFFICE. 


TuE business of the Dean and the Assistant Dean of Harvard College 
is like all other business worth doing, in that the nearer you approach it 
the more intricate and perplexing you find it to be. As they are disci- 
plinary officers, it is inevitable that the few idle, and still fewer vicious, 
students should occupy a disproportionate share of their time and thought. 
Such disciplinary work is almost always intimate and personal. So, too, 
is the advice and comfort which the Deans seek to give to all who invite 
their counsel. But no question of discipline ever arises in regard to the 
great majority of students, and no two administrative officials can main- 
tain individual relations with over 2000 men. These men, however, come 
to Cambridge not merely to go to school, but to live three or four years 
of their lives. They are not merely in the community: they are a com- 
munity. The College authorities in general and the Deans in particular 
cannot escape some measure of responsibility for every phase of the com- 
munity life, in which students get more from one another than they do 
from professors or deans. We shall probably never dispense with the 
professors. But if we could so arrange conditions of life as to make the 
most of that “ overwhelming predominance of good in the student world ” 
to which President Eliot referred on a notable occasion, we might do 
without the Deans. Certainly no one can look forward with greater in- 
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terest than they to the changes in student life that are bound to come 
with the Freshman Dormitories. 

Of course no one thinks that these changes will relieve the Deans en- 
tirely of serious disciplinary work. In a student community as large as 
Harvard College we may expect indefinitely conduct unbecoming gentle- 
men. The change from boyhood to manhood always involves a risk, but 
sometime, somewhere, and somehow boys must become men. No one has 
yet suggested a better time and place than the Freshman year at college. 
To regard the occupants of the Freshman Dormitories as post-graduate 
boarding scholars will not help the Deans. We have no place for nurs- 
eries or prisons. We may hope that the weaker men will find it easier to 
do the right thing under the new conditions ; but if they choose to do the 
wrong thing there is no magic in the Freshman Dormitories to restrain 
them. 

Further, it may be doubted whether the Freshman Dormitories will be 
of special service to the leaders of the class: the strong men in the stu- 
dent world. They are fit to make their own way anywhere and often profit 
by immediate association with upper-classmen and graduates. It must be 
remembered, however, that such students, in their courses and in their 
social, athletic, and literary avocations, soon reach out beyond the limits 
of their class. Furthermore, the Freshman Dormitories will assure the 
leaders, in common with all other members of the class, something of 
great importance ; namely, wholesome material living conditions. The 
false economy or carelessness of students in this regard is surprising. No 
one but the Deans is likely to appreciate the number of college failures 
due to illness. Ill-ventilated rooms, insufficient or improper food, and ir- 
regular and hasty eating are a serious menace to student efficiency. The 
assurance that our Freshmen are to be well housed and well fed is no 
small thing. 

The most serious problem of the Deans, however, concerns directly 
neither the leaders among the students nor those far in the rear. It has 
to do with the great body of men of mediocre attainment whom the 
Deans do not know. The leaders take care of themselves. Sooner or later 
— often too late, it is true —the worst failures are summoned to the 
Office. But the ‘‘C men,” whose attendance is tolerable, whose work is 
neither good nor bad, go their way untroubled. Yet these men need help. 
For, after all allowance has been made for deficiencies of body or mind, 
it remains true that, in the main, their mediocre achievement is the result 
of mediocre effort. Many of them are not getting from college life what 
it might and should bring them, just because neither in their courses nor 
in any other field of student activity are they doing their best. They 
never measure themselves against their fellows in an effort to excel. 
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Honesty and generosity of purpose they often have ; what they have not 
is the inspiration to excellence. When the pressure of school is removed 
there is nothing within to take its place. 

In only one way, it seems to me, can this situation be met. Young 
men admire excellence of every kind when they really know it. Those 
students who are satisfied with mediocre work are living so far away 
from the leaders that the effect of the leaders’ example is lost. We must 
bring the whole body of students closer to the leaders. The Freshmen 
Dormitories should make College a friendlier place, a place not only of 
more friends, but of better friends, friends who will require a man’s best. 
Under the new conditions excellence should be more apparent and rivalry 
should be stimulated. In short, the leaders should have a better chance 
to lead. 

This lack of effort is not restricted to the mediocre men. It is present 
and intensified in the men who fail completely. From one cause or an- 
other they do not mind their business. It may be hoped that they, too, 
or some of them at least, will profit by a closer association with the good 
men of the class. That closer association should be a help to every Fresh- 
man. Graduates who look back upon the friendships made in college as 
one of the precious things of life, and who also realize how many more 
men of their time they wish now they had known, will look forward to 
the building of the new Dormitories in the earnest hope that it will mean 
for the Freshman who finds the freedom of his new life too much for him, 
more and better friends. If he finds these friends, they will do more for 


him than the Deans can do. 
Henry A. Yeomans, ’00. 


AN UNDERGRADUATE’S VIEW. 


To my mind the great advantage of Freshman Dormitories will come 
in the form of social liberty. The Freshman will not be so restricted to 
his former ties and friendships as he now is on account of the difficulty 
of forming new ones. At present he is forced to rely on the friends he 
has made before coming to Cambridge, while in the Dormitories he may 
look confidently into his future with a trust in himself as a Freshman 
among Freshmen. For at all our universities the facilities for broad and 
natural acquaintance are too few; men must rely too much on their re- 
putations in their own set to gain them prominence in the class. Con- 
sequently the really good men do not become prominent until late. The 
better men will appear sooner and will more easily gravitate together; 
but in the same way and to precisely the same extent the weaker and the 
less attractive will find themselves more out of it. There will be small 
opportunity for the hangers-on of any set, who have only school and pre- 
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college acquaintance to let them intrude into general recognition. The 
Dormitories will be hard on the kind that always suffer under the merit 
system. 

Freshmen now have few chances to meet their classmates, and most of 
them neglect these few. For a mere introduction is generally not enough 
for most of us; we need to be thrown together, or else we slip back easily 
and naturally to our old friends. To begin with, there are the friends of 
your friends. These are probably the first you meet and the opening days 
of college are filled with introductions, but such friendships are naturally 
limited to one type. The greatest amalgamator of classes is the Fresh- 
man Football Squad, for the Freshman Receptions, ete., have a compara- 
tively short reach. On Soldier’s Field you are early thrown into intimate 
relation with seventy or eighty of the most active and earnest of your 
classmates. But football stops in a month or so, and even the Freshman 
who has been retained on the squad finds himself seeing less and less of 
his football friends. Lectures, meals, and the different athletic organiza- 
tions are the three constant unifiers of classes, for smokers and dinners 
come too seldom to be of any account, I find that most of my friends can 
be traced to these three origins. 

Such is the situation that the Dormitories will improve by opening 
more opportunities for acquaintance. Meals will have a wider scope than 
the scattered tables of the present day, for each of the four Dormitories 
will have a Dining Hall; lectures will become a less transitory meeting- 
place, for you will not be so apt to separate at the close of the hour if you 
live near together ; and athletics between the Dormitories should double 
and triple the effectiveness of this highly effective means. The great Com- 
mon Rooms in each Dormitory will present four Union Living Rooms 
nearer and more convenient. 

The worst result of the present system is not so much narrowness of 
horizon as failure to get started quickly and easily in Harvard. The 
Freshman often lives with a few friends in Cambridge rather than with 
the students at Harvard University. You know that your own Sophomore 
year was different in spirit and tone from your Freshman year, that as 
time went on your college life became more natural, more work-a-day, 
and more happy. This is the process that the Freshman Dormitory should 
hasten. No more of the “lost in a crowd ” feeling, for you will at once 
become a part of an organization. The very fact that the Freshmen live 
together in college, so to speak, will soon initiate them into Harvard life and 
manners, and assimilate without loss of individuality their purposes and 
ambitions. During their first year Harvard men will have a taste of Eng- 
lish colleges. The Senior Dormitories now are a similar attempt always 
three years late. 
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There is the other question of discipline. Although the Dormitories 
will be far less strict than a boarding-school — the doors will not even be 
locked at night — yet some discipline is necessary where residence is ob- 
ligatory. For the boarding-school boy the comparatively few rules will 
be a great relaxation from the sometimes excessive care of school, and 
they will do no more than “let him down easy ”’ into the violent freedom 
of his Sophomore year. I have often heard in criticism of boarding-schools 
that the step from strict discipline to none has proved too long and too 
sudden for many, and to such complaints the Dormitories offer a com- 
plete answer. But the case is exactly the opposite for the high-school boy. 
It has taken the boarding-schools six long years to train their boys, and 
with many even that was too short. How can the day-school boy be ex- 
pected to live happily under paternal rules of even the mildest nature? 
Boys do not look on the advice and commands of their parents in the 
same light they regard the advice and commands of the Dean. The prob- 
lem is double, and the solution must be a compromise. 

All such rules, and they will be of the mildest and most discretionary 
nature, can do nothing more than make it a little harder to misbehave ; 
and any improvement in Freshman morals must be expected from another 
source. Idleness and boredom are the most common causes of dissipation, 
and these two are the well-known characteristics of the young man who 
merely attends his recitations in Cambridge and takes hold of nothing 
heartily and seriously. If the Dormitories can bring it about that Fresh- 
men will enter Harvard more truly than by simply “signing on,’ make 
them, in other words, feel they have come to Harvard, not to Cambridge, 
morals will automatically improve. 

Most undergraduate objections to the Dormitories will be found to 
spring from the fear of paternalism by the College Office. The complaints 
were many when the license of the elective system was tightened by the 
rules for concentration and distribution; in the same spirit complaints 
will be made against the rules of the Dormitories until a tradition is 
formed and the “ good old days” pass out of reach. Not until all the 
undergraduates have been in the Dormitories, that is, after the third year, 
will complaints become valid objections. 


C. P. Curtis, Jr., 714. 
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TWO WORTHIES. 


MAJOR BENJAMIN M. HARROD, ’56. 


BrenJAMIN Morean Harrop died at New Orleans, La., Sept. 7, 1912. 
He was the son of Charles and Mary (Morgan) Harrod, and was born 
at New Orleans, Feb. 19, 1837. His preparation for College was finished 
under private tutors ; and he joined the Class of 1856 at the beginning 
of the Sophomore year. He was a prominent member of leading Col- 
lege societies — including the Hasty Pudding Club and Alpha Delta 
Phi— and was none the less esteemed because he honestly differed from 
the great majority of his classmates on political questions. In a debate in 
the Institute of 1770, in the spring of 1854, he was the only defender of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. At the conclusion of the discussion one of his 
opponents, the leading anti-slavery member of the Class, rose and ex- 
pressed his warm admiration for the gallant stand which Harrod had 
made single-handed against all the other speakers. 

After graduation, Harrod studied engineering and architecture, and 
was for a time in the service of that branch of the United States En- 
gineer Department which had charge of the construction of forts and 
lighthouses. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, he enlisted in the Confederate army 
as a private, and was gradually promoted to the rank of major. He was 
largely employed on engineering and staff duty. He served as a brigade 
and division engineer in the command of Gen. M. L. Smith during the 
siege of Vicksburg. Afterwards he assisted, as an engineer officer, in the 
planning and construction of the defenses around Richmond and Peters- 
burg. He served with the Confederate army in Virginia until the sur- 
render at Appomattox. 

After returning to Louisiana, Major Harrod had a distinguished career 
in his profession of civil engineer, and also did some architectural work 
in designing some of the most notable buildings in New Orleans. In 
1877 he was appointed Chief State Engineer. In 1888 he was chosen 
City Engineer of New Orleans, and was subsequently the main advisory 
engineer for the drainage, sewer, and waterworks system of that city. 
In 1879 he was appointed by President Hayes one of the civilian mem- 
bers of the Mississippi River Commission ; his first civilian colleagues on 
the board being James B. Eads and Benjamin Harrison. In 1904 Presid- 
ent Roosevelt made him a member of the Panama Canal Commission; 
and, when the first board was dissolved, he was reappointed on the sec- 
ond commission. In 1896-97 he was President of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. 
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Major Harrod always had the warmest regard for Harvard and for 
the Class of 1856. He was one of the founders, if not the founder of the 
Harvard Club of Louisiana, and in recent years its president. He at- 
tended his Class Reunions on both the Fortieth and the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary ; and he was a vice-president of the Harvard Alumni Association. 
When in 1910 Harvard, for the first time, invited an ex-Confederate sol- 
dier to deliver the Memorial Day Oration in Sanders Theatre, the choice 
fell on Major Harrod. No better selection could have been made, and it 
is much to be regretted that ill health prevented his compliance with the 
invitation. In 1906 Tulane University conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D., the President describing him (in part) as an “expert specialist, 
and virile all-round man.” 

Although his health had been failing for two years, Major Harrod 
continued his work until within a fortnight of his death. He was a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church, in which he was confirmed soon after gradu- 
ation. His wife (who was Miss Eugenia Uhlhorn, of New Orleans), and a 


sister, Miss Georgia Harrod, survive him. 
Jeremiah Smith, ’56. 


EDMUND MARCH WHEELWRIGHT, ’76. 


Epmunp Marcu WHEELWRIGHT, fourth son of George William and 
Hannah Giddings (Tyler) Wheelwright, was born at Roxbury, Mass., 
on Sept. 14, 1854. He was prepared for College at the Roxbury Latin 
School. At College, a member of the Class of 1876, he was a founder of 
the Harvard Lampoon ; the admirable design of the cover under which 
that joyous periodical appeared for many years was his. After gradua- 
tion he chose the profession of architecture. He studied at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology ; he was draughtsman in the offices of 
architects in Boston, in New York, and in Albany; he spent a year or 
two abroad, studying assiduously, but not overcome by the allurements of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts; and in 1882 he began independent practice. 
From 1891 to 1895 he was City Architect of Boston; in this capacity he 
not only gained unusual experience of public building, but by the fear- 
less honesty of his methods set a widely recognized example of how civic 
work should be done for the public good. Except during that interval 
his practice was private, for more than 25 years in partnership with his 
friend Parkman Haven. In 1887 he married Elizabeth Boott, daughter 
of Francis Brooks, of Boston. He died on Aug. 14, 1912. His wife and 
three children survive him. 

Among his architectural works may be remarked, besides many pri- 
vate houses, town and country, some of the Boston school-houses which 
have come to be regarded almost as standards; many buildings of the 
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Boston City Hospital, including the severely beautiful mortuary chapel ; 
Horticultural Hall in Boston; the Cambridge Bridge across the Charles ; 
the great bridge across the Connecticut at Hartford; Randall Hall at 
Harvard ; the building of the Massachusetts Historical Society ; the New 
England Conservatory of Music; the exquisitely faithful restoration of 
the old brick church of Jamestown, in Virginia; no small part of the Bos- 
ton Opera House, wherein his partner Haven had the chief hand ; much 
that is best in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, where he was a consult- 
ing architect; and finally, the beautiful, fantastic building of the Har- 
vard Lampoon -— the last work which he lived to see accomplished. The 
design for the new bridge to be built across the Charles, between the 
College and the Stadium, is partly his, too. Thus his work will happily 
live, even though his name be not always remembered, in places where 
the spirit runs high of the College he loved with all his heart. 

A little while ago the Boston Society of Architects held a meeting in 
his memory. As image after image of his drawings, his designs, and his 
achievements were passed across the screen, the wonder grew among 
those who had known him and loved him best. The copiousness and vari- 
ety of his invention seemed inexhaustible ; in meeting each new problem 
his only purpose seemed to have been that his means should thoroughly fit 
his end ; the strong sincerity of his effort overcame any tendency to man- 
nerism ; the faithful certainty of his conceptions, unfaltering throughout, 
gave him at last an ease which became brilliant. Hardly any other 
American has ever made works of art so much alike yet so utterly dif- 
ferent as the Jamestown church, solemn with the simple gravity of the 
century when the foundations of our country were laid, and the Lam- 
poon Building at Cambridge, sturdily honest as the founder who designed 
it, yet laughing at every turn with freakish gayety and beauty. 

None of us would have dreamed that the memory of him could ever 
loom quite so large or shine with quite such brilliancy. He was intensely 
enthusiastic, we knew ; he was uncompromisingly faithful to his ideals, 
until it used to be pleasantly said that a better adjective than “ quixo- 
tic” were “wheelratic”; he was impatient of all meanness, generous, 
unflagging in devotion to duty, quick of temper, eager in friendship, and 
a good hater of what he honestly held hateful; but he was never quite 
sparkling. One would have thought of him as limited by the very inten- 
sity of his impulsive emotions; one would have thought of his work as 
rather laborious than spontaneous. It is only now, when he is safe in 
the past of the New England he loved so well, that the full significance 
of his life begins to gleam serene. 

With just such powers and such limitations as his, there was needed, 
for such achievement as his, an impulse of the spirit. That impulse 
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came to him, we can feel now, from the ancestral centuries of New Eng- 
land. He was stirred from boyhood by a motive which, nobly cherished, 
has throughout time made human hearts constantly brave—a loyal 
pride of race. Patriotism were another name for it, perhaps; but not so 
intensely true. He sprang from one of the boldest worthies of our first 
New England generation ; and he meant, all his life, to be as nearly worthy 
as he could of the tradition thus committed to his charge. The line 
through which that charge was transmitted to him has fluctuated in for- 
tune, but has never lost its quality. None could be more free from the 
intolerant unwisdom which would measure men otherwise than by their 
worth ; none less disposed to claim for themselves anything not theirs by 
right of their own deeds, generation by generation; none, in clear hum- 
ility of spirit, more confidently democratic ; but none more gravely as- 
sured that if we of old New England are not to vanish from the earth 
we must strive, throughout our lives, to be worthy of the Fathers. The 
Fathers were Puritans to begin with, misunderstood now for the very 
ardor of their consecration to a faith whereof the creed could not survive 
the centuries which have ensued on theirs. The true strength of the 
Puritan lay in nothing so narrow as creed, but in the unhesitancy of their 
devotion to what they fervently deemed the truth. 
“*Unwitting race, 
Of chosen vessels of abounding grace,”’ 

the faithful among their children have been faithful even until now to 
what each, in changing times, has believed to be his duty; and of these 
faithful children none was ever more loyal than he.! 


Barrett Wendell, ’77. 





THE WIDENER MEMORIAL LIBRARY BUILDING. 


In September the announcement was made that Mrs. George D. Wid- 
ener, of Philadelphia, had given Harvard a library building as a mem- 
orial of ‘her son, Harry Elkins Widener, ’07, who was lost at sea, with 
his father, in the sinking of the Titanic, on April 15 last. This building, 
which will cost more than two million dollars, will be about 206 feet 
wide by 275 long. Covering the present site of Gore Hall, it will extend 
nearer to Massachusetts Avenue on the South and a considerable dis- 
tance towards Appleton Chapel on the North, thus enclosing the middle 
quadrangle. It will provide for shelving at least 2,500,000 volumes. All 


1 To the Graduates’ Magazine, xvu11, 45, 226, Mr. Wheelright contributed ‘‘ Lam- 
py’s Early Days.’’ For Randall Hall, see vu, 87; for the Lampoon Building, see 
xvi, 791. — Ep, 








HARRY ELKINS WIDENER. 


Born 1885 ; A.B. 1907; lost on the Titanic, 1912. 
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the most recent improvements for handling and delivering books will be 
adopted. Besides a very spacious and airy reading-room, there will be 80 
or more studies in which instructors can work, or consult with their stu- 
dents, besides 350 cubicles, small rooms for students who are using the 
library. On the first floor of the building are the special memorial hall 
and the room in which the Harry Elkins Widener collection will be kept. 

Harry E. Widener was born in Philadelphia, Jan. 7, 1885, and pre- 
pared for college at the Hill School. He entered Harvard in 1903 with 
the Class of 1907, and took his degree with that Class. As an under- 
graduate he developed unusual taste and acumen as a bibliophile, and 
began to make a collection which, at the time of his death, numbered 
more than 2500 volumes. Many of his treasures were of the greatest 
rarity, and his collection as a whole was, for its size, one of the most 
precious in America. By his will, he bequeathed it to Harvard College ; 
and it was while planning to provide a suitable house for this that Mrs. 
Widener determined to give the great building for the library of the Uni- 
versity. By this benefaction she supplies what has long been Harvard’s 
most pressing material lack. At last, thanks to her, the vast book collec- 
tions of Harvard will not only be made accessible, but they will be placed 
in a fire-proof building, beyond the risk, so far as human ingenuity can 
prevent, of destruction. 

Mrs. Widener chose Mr. Horace Trumbauer, of Philadelphia, to be the 
architect of the building. As the Magazine goes to press, the books have 
been removed from Gore Hall and the work of dismantling has begun. 
Some 400,000 volumes will be kept in Randall Hall; the remainder, in 
the Andover Library and other buildings. Massachusetts Hall has been 
fitted up as a reading-room. The Widener Memorial Building will be 
ready for occupancy, it is hoped, in 1915. As soon as the details of the 
plans are fixed, the Magazine will print drawings and full descriptions 
of them. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE AUTUMN. 


A DELIGHTFUL book is Dr. J. G. Mumford’s “A Doctor’s Table 
Talk.” } From birth to death we all have business with doctors, and that 
patient is to be pitied who has not found among them the truest of friends. 
Dr. Mumford’s Table Talk has to do not with medical subjects only — 
indeed, he writes here especially for the layman — but with all sorts of 
topics, literary, social, political, religious, which everybody ought to be 
interested in. He discusses them as they ought to be discussed in a book 


1 A Doctor’s Table Talk.. By James Gregory Mumford, ’85, M.D., Lecturer on Sur- 
gery in Harvard University. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 
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of this kind, with earnestness tempered by vivacity. His pages have the 
touch-and-go quality of good conversation. He writes with great ease and 
clearness. He loves nature. He possesses humor. He is cheerful, witty, 
magnetic. “There ’s been nothing like it since the ‘ Autocrat,’”’ we heard 
a brother physician say lately. Nothing like it in excellence, we may add ; 
because there is no suggestion of imitation. Dr. Mumford is himself, not 
an echo; and you cannot read far in his book without being attracted to 
his personality, which shines through it, not less than by its substance and 
its style. 

Mr. Sedgwick, for many years an editorial writer on the New York 
Evening Post, had intimate personal knowledge of the late Mr. Godkin 
and his principles. Quite appropriately, therefore, he was invited by the 
Harvard Corporation to deliver the Godkin Lectures in 1909. These he 
now publishes in a compact volume,’ which cannot fail to appeal to serious 
students of government. Even in the brief period — less than three years 
— which has elapsed since Mr. Sedgwick wrote these lectures, events have 
evolved so rapidly and in such wise as to add pertinence to many of his 
criticisms. For his work, as appears from the title, is an indictment of 
Democracy. Mr. Sedgwick affirms that no thoughtful man believes any 
longer that one form of government is necessarily best. This form may 
be best for one people, that for another ; or the same people, in changing 
from age to age, may pass from one form to another. The point of most 
value in his study is just this: he has human nature always in view. 
How can the governed be made obedient to law ? How can the governors 
be made to feel and to exert responsibility ? His investigation is concrete. 
He shows by example how the judicial, or the municipal, or the state, or 
the national organs have been denatured. Does Democracy possess within 
itself the remedy for the diseases to which it is subject ? Mr. Sedgwick 
thinks that it can be demonstrated that each form of government de- 
stroys itself through what we may call the exaggeration of its qualities. 
Paternalism perishes by becoming too paternal, theocracy by becoming 
too theocratic — and so on. In like fashion Democracy, under the delu- 
sion of extending the democratic principle to the utmost limit, tends to 
throw away all checks and to reduce society to anarchy. The ballot, 
which is the chosen instrument of Democracy, instead of being restricted 
to those who know how to use it, has been put into everybody’s hands, 
with the consequent breaking down of respect for law and order. This 
summary gives only an imperfect outline of Mr. Sedgwick’s thesis. His 
book, which is small and attractive, should be read entire, in order that 
the strength of his arguments, supported by numerous examples from the 


1 The Democratic Mistake. Godkin Lectures Delivered at Harvard University. By 
Arthur George Sedgwick, ’64. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 
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practical working of Democracy, can be properly valued. He provides 
much food for thought. 

Professor Channing produces the volumes of his “ History of the United 
States ” with commendable deliberation. The third,’ issued in September, 
follows the second after a lapse of four years and a quarter. According 
to his announced plan, he intends to write eight volumes in all; which 
means that by 1930, when, at the present rate, he will be completing his 
work, the Civil War and Reconstruction will be far enough behind to 
enable him to treat them with complete objectivity. The present volume, 
covering the American Revolution, 1761-1787, is inevitably, from its 
subject, the most important that Professor Channing has yet printed. It 
contains the results*of his investigations, during many years, of public 
and private sources. He gives full weight to the commercial and adminis- 
trative friction that led up to Revolution. He deals exhaustively with the 
political complications among the Colonies, and when he comes to the mili- 
tary campaigns his narrative, in contrast with the loquacity of many pro- 
fessed military historians, is succinct and business-like. This volume con- 
firms the impression made by its predecessors that, although Professor 
Channing construes history in a broad sense, his forte lies in the treatment 
of political and constitutional matters. So in these pages his analysis of 
the currents and countercurrents between the end of the war and the rati- 
fication of the Constitution has manifest importance. Throughout the 
work, the independence of his views stands out as clearly as his downright- 
ness in stating them. General readers would probably prefer more light 
and shade, an emphasizing of the most vital or critical crises and episodes : 
but special students will be reassured by Professor Channing's sobriety, 
which declines to follow popular standards of significance. In his biblio- 
graphical notes, however, he often speaks out very freely. Excellent 
maps and plans accompany the text. 

Professor Bliss Perry * has attempted one of those tasks which are all 
the more absorbing because they seem unattainable. We generalize easily 
about the essential qualities of sex, race, or epoch: but when we come to 
analyze more closely we encounter so many exceptions that we despair of 
finding the all-inclusive formula. The fact is that the better we know 
persons as individuals the less able are we to lump them in masses. 
Masses are, to a large extent, abstractions ; but individuals are concrete. 
So generalizations often spring from ignorance ; whereas, the true descrip- 


1 A History of the United States. By Edward Channing, ’78. Volume m1. The 
American Revolution. 1761-1789. (Maemillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 
net.) 

2 The American Mind. By Bliss Perry, Professor of English Literature at Harvard 
University. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 
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tion of individuals can come only from knowledge. Nevertheless, we 
are right in taking it for granted that Frenchmen have certain attri- 
butes that differentiate them from Englishmen, and Englishmen from 
Americans; and the effort to define just where these differences lie 
will continue as long as those peoples exist. 

Professor Perry’s study is the best that we have seen on the nature of 
Americans ; and, since with the unbridled immigration of the lowest grades 
of the foreign races the true American stock is being rapidly and irre- 
mediably mixed and perverted, it may well be that Mr. Perry’s diagnosis 
will be accepted hereafter as the postmortem on the Anglo-American race 
which founded the Colonies, created the United States and, until now, 
has shaped the laws and cherished the ideals by which the nation has 
prospered. We need only to turn to Mr. Perry’s book to understand 
the great change that has come over what he calls, borrowing Jefferson’s 
phrase, “ the American Mind.” 

He follows the historical method. Beginning with a brief statement of 
the race of the first settlers, he describes the land to which they came, and 
draws obvious deductions on the effect which the pioneer life in such a 
land must have had on the colonists. He shows how the Bible dominated 
the earlier generations; and then he proceeds to discuss the American Mind 
both as strangers see it and as we Americans believe it to be. He searches 
our literature at different periods for evidence ; and he applies certain 
tests, or touchstones, in order to ascertain the permanence of the traits 
assumed to be characteristic. “ There is,” he says, “ conservatism in our 
blood and radicalism in our brains, and now one and now the other rules.” 

Very penetrating is his discussion of the influence which the constantly 
retreating border — until the Pacific was reached — exerted, in strength- 
ening the idealism which he regards as an American trait. Properly 
understood, this idealism was compatible with the practical business of 
establishing civilization in a wilderness ; and Mr. Perry goes farther and 
outlines how, among those who stayed in the older communities, this ideal- 
ism first took the form of Romanticism and then suffered a temporary 
reaction. He devotes an essay to humor and satire, and he concludes 
with a survey of the conflict between individualism and fellowship —a 
conflict which, he implies, the true American usually solves without pain 
or protest by taking his place unconsciously in whatever communal life 
happens to be his environment. So Mr. Perry predicts that “we [i.e. 
Americans] shall not forget the distinction between ‘each’ and ‘all,’ but 
‘all’ will increasingly be placed at the service of ‘ each.’ ” 

What has attracted the present reviewer is not so much Mr. Perry’s 
general thesis as the rightness of the details, — that, and the delicately 
shaded criticism, and the urbane temper. His urbanity may be exotic, 
but his optimism is American. 
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THE STADIUM BRIDGE. 


THE old wooden drawbridge connecting North Harvard St. in Boston 
and Boylston St. in Cambridge has, ever since the establishment of sports 
in the Soldier’s Field, been a manifestly inadequate structure and, per- 
haps even, on the days of big games, an unsafe one. 

The Massachusetts Legislature in 1904 passed an act which made it 
mandatory upon the cities of Boston and Cambridge, acting through the 
Cambridge Bridge Commission, to rebuild this bridge. Under this act it 
was provided that the total cost of the bridge to both cities, including 
damages and expense of approaches, should not exceed $120,000. 

In the year 1910 this act was repealed and a new act was passed giving 
the Metropolitan Park Commission authority to replace or rebuild this 
and any other bridges over the Charles River within the Metropolitan 
Park District, whenever funds for the purpose shall become available by 
gift under the provisions of the act, which provided that “the Treasurer 
of the State is authorized to receive, hold, manage, and invest any funds 
given or bequeathed to him in trust by any person or corporation upon 
such terms, conditions, and limitations as the donor may impose for the 
purpose of enabling the Metropolitan Park Commission to carry out the 
provisions of this act.” It was provided in this act that the bridge should 
not be built until the consent of the city government or the selectmen of 
any town in which such bridge is situated shall be obtained, and also that 
the consent of the United States Government that the bridge may be re- 
placed without a draw for the passage of vessels. The consent of the 
United States Government was duly obtained through the efforts of Rich- 
ard H. Dana, ’74, and others. This act was further amended in 1911 and 
1912, so that now the Metropolitan Park Commission is authorized to re- 
place or rebuild this bridge when the consent of the city governments of 
Cambridge and Boston is obtained and providing the bridge shall be so 
constructed as to leave a clear height of at least 12 feet above the ordi- 
nary level of the water in the basin over the main ship channel, and the 
piers and other obstructions to the flow of the river are to be constructed 
in such form and in such places as the Secretary of War of the United 
States shall approve. It is also provided that the Metropolitan Park Com- 
mission shall build the approaches to the bridge as well as the bridge, the 
cities paying up to $30,000 for the expense of their construction. 

The Metropolitan Park Commission were informed in the year 1911, 
by Larz Anderson of the Class of 1888, that providing the cost was not 
too great he desired to give the money as required by the statutes for the 
purpose of enabling the Park Commission to build this bridge. Mr. An- 
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derson employed the firm of Wheelwright, Haven & Hoyt to prepare the 
designs for the bridge, and the engineers of the Metropolitan Park Com- 
mission have, with this firm, completed the designs of the bridge, showing 
that in September last the construction was put up to competition and 
bids were opened by the Park Commission. 

On Oct. 14 last Mr. Anderson wrote to the city governments of Boston 
and Cambridge substantially as follows: 


Certain acts of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts permit the Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth to receive, hold, and manage any funds given to him in trust by any 
person upon such terms, conditions, and limitations as the donor may impose, for the 
purpose of enabling the Metropolitan Park Commission to replace or rebuild any of 
the existing bridges over the Charles River within the Metropolitan Park District. 

I desire to erect in memory of my father, a graduate of Harvard College and an 
officer of the Civil War, a bridge to be called the Anderson Bridge, that shall connect 
the College Yard with the Soldier’s Field, and which may be, I hope, a lasting sugges- 
tion to generations of students of loyalty to Alma Mater and Country and a reminder 
that they shall devote their manhood, developed by study and play at their schools, to 
the Nation and its needs. 

And it is my intention at once to give to the said Treasurer a sum sufficient to build 
such a bridge between North Harvard Street in Boston and Boylston Street in Cam- 
bridge, and a temporary footbridge, to be subject to the drafts of the Metropolitan 
Park Commission for sums expended by it in the construction of these bridges. 

The gift is made under certain conditions, one of which is that no part of said gift 
shall be used for the payment of any owner or lessee of property abutting on North 
Harvard Street in the City of Boston or Boylston Street in the City of Cambridge for 
any damages caused to said property or to any leasehold interest therein by reason of 
any change of grade in said streets. And on the further condition that the following 
inscriptions and such other incriptions as shall be placed upon the bridge shall be main- 
tained in perpetuity in proper condition by the city in which such inscriptions may 
stand. 





‘*In Memory of 
Nicholas Longworth Anderson 
a graduate of Harvard College in the 
Class of 1858, Adjutant, Colonel, 
Brevet Brigadier and Major-General, 
U.S. V., 1865.” 


** Erected by his son, a graduate of 
Harvard College in the Class of 1888, 
Captain and Assistant Adjutant-General 
and Adjutant-General of Divison U.S. V. 
in the Spanish American War, 1898.”’ 

The plan for the piers and arches has been approved by the War De- 
partment, and both Boston and Cambridge have consented to the con- 
struction of the Bridge and to the terms and conditions contained in this 
communication. Mr. Anderson has paid to the treasurer of the State of 
Massachusetts, on Oct. 29, 1912, a sum of money sufficient to pay for this 
construction, and the contract has been awarded to the Holbrook 
Cabot & Rollins Corporation, with which William S. Patten, ’95, is con- 
nected. 
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The general plan of the bridge had been designed by the late Edmund 
M. Wheelwright, ’76, before his fatal illness. Another Harvard man, 
William B. de las Casas, ’79, in his capacity as a member of the Metro- 
politan Park Commission, has been active in the project. 

With reference to the bridge itself both Mr. Anderson and the archi- 
tects were agreed that the brick and concrete construction of the Soldier’s 
Field fence and of the Weld Boat House adjacent to the approaches sug- 
gested the appropriate materials to be employed.’ The use of brick fur- 
ther permitted the carrying out of the Georgian spirit of the University 
buildings. These two considerations have been incorporated in the design 
of that portion of the structure which is exposed to view, except for the 
possible use of a limited amount of cut-stone work at points which will 
receive the greatest wear. A pile and concrete foundation appears to be 
the natural solution of that part of the problem. Owing to its enduring 
qualities granite has been selected for the base course where the structure 
comes in contact with the river and the ground. The concrete structure 
above the foundations is designed to have steel reénforcement. 

Three arches span the river, the centre one being 76 feet in width and 
16 feet high at the centre. The two flanking arches have a span of 65 
feet and are 14 feet high at the centre. The arches, piers, and abutments, 
as well as the balustrade, have an embellishment of carefully designed 
brickwork. The sidewalks are to be of a somewhat original character, 
constructed of granolithic divided by strips of granite, and the roadbed 
will probably be paved with wood-block paving. The sidewalks are raised 
but slightly above the roadbed, with the idea that the whole width of the 
bridge may on occasions be used as a footbridge. The total length of the 
bridge is 440 feet including the approaches and, at the extreme end, its 


. breadth 60 feet, including the ten-foot sidewalk. At the four corners are 


to be erected suitable features on which will be placed the inscriptions 
hereinbefore mentioned. These features are to receive careful study, both 
from the point of view of the architect and the sculptor, and may be 
adorned with handsome bronzes. 

The monumental staircase will give access on the Cambridge side from 
that approach to the parkway. The matter of illumination will receive 
careful consideration and in all probability the lighting will be accom- 
plished by metal lamp-posts placed on the bridge. Arrangements have 
been made in the structure to build conduits to accommodate the require- 

1 There is a peculiar fitness in using the same materials for building the bridge as 
were used in the construction of the Weld Boat House, the gift of the late George W. 
Weld, ’60, the uncle of Mrs. Anderson. The bridge connects this gift with the playing 
fields of the College and is a new proof of the interest of the Weld connection in Har- 


vard, — as shown in the building of Weld Hall by the late William F. Weld, — and 
by the gift of his grandson and namesake to the Law School and the College. 
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ments of the various public service corporations as well as those of pub- 
lic authorities. 

No considerations will be neglected or effort spared to make this 
structure a most enduring monument and in keeping with the spirit of 
the gift by this most public-spirited and patriotic gentleman. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND LONGEVITY. 


TuHE relation of scholarship and athletics to longevity is a topic of pe- 
rennial interest. Two years ago the Graduates’ Magazine printed two 
articles — “ The Significance of Dropping,” Sept. 1910, and “ What Be- 
comes of First Scholars,” Dec. 1910 — which threw some light upon the 
subject. By such statistics as were readily accessible it appeared, first, 
that the best scholars usually outlived the mediocre and poor scholars ; 
next, that a fair proportion of them became distinguished ; and, last, 
that some inherent defect, moral, mental or physical, « defect which often 
proved to be the forerunner of premature death, explained most of the 
cases of dropping. 

The recent publication of the Catalogue of the Harvard Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa enables us to examine further the connection between 
scholarship and longevity. 

The common view of college men, which the public shares, is that the 
Phi Beta Kappa is composed of “ grinds,” who, after a frantic struggle 
for marks during their undergraduate days, sink on graduation into the 
somnolence of rural pulpits and the obscurity of country schools. As stu- 
dents, they are alleged to take no physical exercise; to care nothing for 


the social life and various activities of their fellow collegians; and to be, . 


as Disraeli said of Gladstone, “without a redeeming vice.” Doubtless, 
there are in every college, and therefore in Harvard, “ grinds,” to whom 
these terms might apply ; but a glance at the Phi Beta Kappa Catalogue 
will show that very few mere “ grinds” make their way into that dis- 
tinguished society. 

If we compare its Catalogue with the Harvard Quinquennial we shall 
find that membership in Phi Beta Kappa conduces both to longevity and 
to distinction. 

Let us first consider the 25 Classes from 1860 to 1884 inclusive. In 
early times ®. B. K. usually chose as members the first quarter of a Class, 
according to the rank list rating. Later, the first 20 scholars, with 4 or 5 
others not graded strictly by marks, formed the quota. Gradually, the 
number of active members was increased. ’Seventy-one had 32, ’75 had 
33, 76 had 31, and ’77 had 37. Then ’80, as if with a premonition of 
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the greatness in store for it, chose 38 immortals — lavishness which pro- 
duced an immediate reaction. For the Class of ’81, with more men to 
choose from, was allowed to take only 25. Twenty-five remained for 
some time the appointed limit, although this was occasionally raised to 
30. Even 30, out of a class of 400, however, is relatively a small per- 
centage, compared with 16 when classes numbered 60 or 70 and 20 
when they numbered 100. 

The practice of electing honorary members subsequent to graduation, 
causes an occasional discrepancy in the following lists, because they are 
entered in the Catalogue under the Class with which they graduated. 
The Class of ’66, for instance, elected 10 honorary members, thereby 
swelling its Roll to 29. The tables below give the total membership of 
each class in the ®. B. K., with the exception of ’81; one member elected 
by that class did not graduate until 1883, and he is accordingly credited 
to ’83. 

Come now to the tables, which state, first, the number of A. B.s in the 
Classes 1860-1884; next, the number who had died according to the 
Quinquennial Catalogue of 1910; thirdly, elected members of ®. B. K. ; 
and, last, the percentage of ®. B. K. deaths. In order to make the date 
for comparison uniform, the deaths of ®. B. K. members are of 1910. 
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If we subtract the total number of ®. B. K. men (719) from the total 
of the 25 classes (3501), we have 2782, of whom 883, or 31.69 per cent 
have died. From this it appears that the expectancy of life for a Phi 
Beta Kappa man is 4.15 per cent greater than that of his classmates 
who are not members of the Fraternity. We note also that this advantage 
in favor of high scholars is gained in spite of the fact that very few of 
the Phi Beta Kappa men were athletes during their undergraduate days. 
Probably not 10 per cent of the 729 would have won an “ H ” according 
to the present standard, But playing on ’Varsity teams, as has been often 
shown, does not necessarily conduce to long life. It is greatly to be de- 
sired that some one will compile records of the recognized athletes of 
these classes, and show how they compare with the scholars under the 
heads “longevity ”’ and “success in life.” 

On the other hand, this body of Phi Beta Kappa men has contained a 
large proportion of the Harvard graduates of distinction turned out by 
the classes 1860-1884. Persons who still cherish the idea that high 
scholarship leads to a country school or to early death, will find little sup- 
port here. The list —and we restrict our survey to the roll of those 
elected as undergraduates — bears the names of a president and vice- 
president of the United States; of several governors, ambassadors, and 
Cabinet officers ; of half a dozen college and university presidents, includ- 
ing President Lowell; of financiers, bankers, and heads of railroads and 
other corporations, including two presidents of the American Telephone 
Company ; of judges of the United States and other Supreme Courts ; of 
lawyers, physicians and surgeons of national reputation ; of many pro- 
fessors (some 30 at Harvard itself) and deans; of many authors and 
editors; of the leading American engineer of his time; and of theolo- 
gians, preachers, and philanthropists. 

The obvious inference to be drawn from the Phi Beta Kappa roll is 
that high scholarship in college gives the best promise of conspicuous 
achievement in the world and of length of days. No student need be de- 
terred from trying for distinction as a scholar out of fear that he may 
handicap his health or his prospects in life. 





THE BOSTON HARVARD CLUBHOUSE. 


EvEN in this era of rapid growth throughout the Harvard sphere, few 
Harvard projects have matured so rapidly as the Boston Harvard Club. 
Organized as recently as March, 1908, it took root at once, and within 
a year it became a recognized institution.! Its dinners, smokers and re- 


1 The founders of the club were H. L. Higginson, [’55]; A. J. Garceau, 91; J. J. 
Hayes, ’96; Odin Roberts, ’86; Alfred Winsor, Jr.,’02; R. L. Agassiz, 92; J. J. 
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ceptions at Hotel Somerset have been among the most important gather- 
ings we have had. The entertainments were full of variety, and all of 
them — whether grave or gay, whether given to President Eliot, Presid- 
ent Lowell, and First Scholars, or to winning athletic teams, — had the 
indispensable quality of “ go.” 

As a result, the Club membership increased by leaps and bounds, and 
the managers of the Club began very early to consider how they could 
make it not only entertaining but practically useful. They established 
several scholarships in the College, and they collected information con- 
cerning secondary schools ; but this, they felt, was not enough. The pro- 
ject of building a clubhouse, broached almost at the founding of the 
Club, kept coming up ; and year by year it was discussed by larger num- 
bers of Harvard men, and advocated by a growing minority, until, finally, 
a year ago, the managers took steps to sound the Harvard public in and 
near Boston. This canvass showed that there were already enough sup- 
porters of the project, to warrant going ahead in a business-like manner. 

Various sites were looked at; the general question of what sort of 
a club would best serve the largest number of Harvard men was de- 
bated; and, as a result of another canvass, a lot of land containing 
27,770 square feet and abutting on the South side of Commonwealth 
Ave., just West of Massachusetts Ave., was purchased last May.? During 
the past summer, Messrs. Parker, Thomas, and Rice, architects, at 110 
State St., Boston, prepared plans, which were accepted in October by the 
managers. Work on the foundations of the building is now under way. 

The building committee consists of R. F. Herrick, ’90, chairman; E. 
D. Brandegee, 81; W. C. Baylies, 84; T. K. Cummins, ’84; Odin 
Roberts, ’86; E. H. Wells, 97, and James Lawrence, Jr., 01. From 
an authorized description furnished to the Boston Transcript of Oct. 23, 
the following details are taken. 

The building has a frontage of 100 feet on Commonwealth Ave., on 
which opens the main entrance. Three steps ascend to a stone platform, 
20 feet in width; then the front door is reached. Inside the clubhouse 
is a hall about 19 feet long by 15 feet wide. From this hall, on the im- 
mediate left, is a reading-room, 38 feet by 29 feet; and at the right are 
the coat-room and offices. At the end of the hall is the central lounge, 
50x 33 ft. A bar, 26x16 ft., is located at the right-hand side of the 
hall, and while it is convenient, it is unobtrusive. On the right are five 
telephone booths and benches for bell-boys. The passenger elevator is at 
Storrow, ’85; R. H. Hallowell, 96; E. H. Wells, 97; I. T. Burr, ’79; F. S. Mead, 
°87; H.M. Williams, ’85 ; W. L. Garrison, Jr., ’97 ; J. A. Parker, ’91; Charles Warren, 
89; J. W. Lund, ’90; G. R. Fearing, Jr.,’93; J. H. Perkins, 98; S. H. Wolcott, ’03; 


F.S. Newell, 92; S. M. Williams, ’94; and H. M. Clarke, ’88. 
1 See Graduates’ Magazine, June, 1912, pp. 768-70, for the various alternatives. 
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the end of the hall, and behind the central lounge are toilet-rooms. Near 
the doors to the central lounge and in a straight line from the front door 
are the doors to Harvard Hall, which occupies about one half of the 
building towards Newbury St. 

Harvard Hall will be the central feature of the clubhouse. Its dimen- 
sions are nearly the same as those of the Living-Room of the Har- 
vard Union and of the great hall in the New York Harvard Club. It 
will be 96 feet long and 44 feet wide, the longer dimension paralleling 
Newbury St., and 50 ft. high. It will be wainscoted in Flemish oak 15 
feet from the floor, which will be the height of the first story, and above 
that its walls, for three additional stories, will be of limestone. The ceil- 
ing will be heavily beamed and coffered, and the floor will be of stone. 
Six large windows beginning above the wainscoting and extending to the 
top of the fourth story will light the hall by day, and in addition there 
will be two small windows in the wainscoting facing on Newbury St. At 
night the hall will be lighted by three electroliers and by side lights. At 
either end of the hall will be a large fireplace of limestone, suitably 
carved. Eighteen decorative pilasters with Corinthian caps will ornament 
the walls and around the edge of the ceiling there will be a simple and 
effective cornice. 

The gallery for musicians in front of the organ will be 11 feet deep 
and 44 feet wide, and a small balcony, 22 feet wide, will extend into the 
hall for a distance of two feet. Beneath this balcony will be a platform, 
slightly raised, which will serve for the speakers’ table at formal dinners. 
Ernest B. Dane, ’92, of Chestnut Hill, has given an organ to cost $30,000 
for this hall. Under the organ there will be ample room for an electric 
motor and for storage purposes. 

Besides being a place for serving general meals, Harvard Hall will be 
used for club dinners, and great meetings; and by a simple arrangement, 
a temporary stage may be erected at one side for club shows. 

The stairway to the floors above the ground floor is at the left and is 
lighted by a skylight. 

On the second floor is another central lounge, 31 x 33 feet. A third of the 
front of the second floor to the right on Commonwealth Ave. is devoted to 
a private dining-room 38 x 29 feet, and behind it is another private dining- 
room 23x17 feet. To the left and at the front on the second floor two 
thirds of the space is used for the library, 54.x 29 feet. The librarian, J. 
W. Lund, ’90, has already begun to collect books, pictures and prints for 
the quarters over which he will have charge. The additional room on 
this floor is used for serving- and toilet-rooms, which are ample and con- 
venient. 

The bed-rooms begin on the third floor, and here there are eight of 
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them, all outside and of comfortable dimensions. Here also is a card-room 
19x 18 feet, and a private dining-room 18 x 29 feet. As on the floor be- 
low, the extra space is utilized for service-rooms and toilet-rooms. 

Besides rooms for service and toilet purposes, the fourth floor contains 
17, and the fifth floor 11 bed-rooms. The average size of the bed-rooms 
throughout the clubhouse is 12x 20 feet. The fifth floor is set back 33 
feet from the front line of the building and is so framed that a sixth 
story can be added when the demand shall make it necessary. The roof, 
graded to drain easily, will be of asphalt. 

The facade will probably be built of Harvard brick and limestone. 
These materials have been selected as most typical of Harvard build- 
ings, particularly those in the College Yard. The sides and the back of 
the building will be of brick without traceries. The building will be fire- 
proof and a fire-escape in the rear runs from the roof to the ground. 

In the basement is a grill-room, 29x 40 feet, a boot-black stand, a 
barber shop and perhaps a billiard-room. The rear part of the basement 
is for the kitchen, main serving-room and store-rooms, while in the fore 
part on the left will be dining-rooms and toilet-rooms for servants. Space 
is found here, also, for the office of the treasurer and the secretary of the 
club. In a sub-basement will be the heating apparatus and the ventilating, 
refrigerating and ice-making plants, 

One of the problems which required particular attention was that of 
service. According to the plans the methods of serving food or drink in 
Harvard Hall, in the grill-room or in any of the private dining-rooms or 
card-rooms will be such that a waiter will use a minimum of time and ef- 
fort, and will not have to retrace his steps ; moreover, the paths of differ- 
ent waiters will not cross, so that confusion in serving will thus be obviated. 
This rule will hold also in the reception of provisions at the basement en- 
trance. Every article will have a well-defined course to follow before it is 
served on the table, and this course has been planned to minimize labor. 
A steward seated in the main serving-room downstairs will be able to 
watch the operations of all his waiters, and the same methods of central- 
ization and observation will be followed in the floors above which have 
dining-rooms. 

The efforts to provide for accessibility are apparent in the arrange- 
ment of the general offices, the coat-room, the bar, and the telephones 
and other facilities on the ground floor. It will be but a step from the front 
door to the coat-room, and not much farther to the office of the house 
steward on the mezzanine floor. 

For athletic members there will be three squash courts towards New- 
bury St., on the basement level. They will be lighted partly by artificial 
lights and partly by natural light through skylights, and the courts and a 
small gallery will be connected with showers and locker-rooms. This part 
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of the building will also furnish suitable quarters where members may 
change their clothes for the evening, without hiring a bed-room. 

No servants will sleep at the club, but somebody will be on duty 
through the night, in order that a belated member, coming from an out- 
side point, may not be kept out of the club if he wants to get in. 

In style, the clubhouse is of the Georgian period. Its front doors are 
grilled and are one story high. Over the doors is a portico, and rising 
from it, four columns extend to the top of the second story. The decora- 
tion of the fourth story is in relief and contains the Harvard seal, which, 
in a way, dominates the facade, although a flagpole will fly the Stars and 
Stripes just over the seal. The whole fourth-floor front forms an attic 
story above the main cornice. The balcony over the entrance extends more 
than four feet from the face of the building. On either side of the front 
door, on the ground floor, are three windows on Commonwealth Ave. On 
the second floor, similarly placed, are three windows to a side and one in 
the centre over the front door. These windows are square-headed, and 
are set in recessed panels surmounted with Romanesque arches, which 
bear a striking resemblance to the second-story windows in University 
Hall. They open to the floor and in front of six of them is a small iron 
balcony. There are seven square-headed windows in the third-story front, 
and on the fourth floor are six large windows. 

In all the planning, the foremost idea has been to make the clubhouse 
“livable,” and therefore the exterior has been built about the interior — 
that is, the internal arrangement has been of primary importance. The 
general inside finish will be of Flemish oak, and there will be a fireplace 
in every important room. Many of the bed-rooms will have private baths, 
and all of the bed-rooms will have suitable bath-room facilities of some 
sort. There will be an intercommunicating telephone system, and numer- 
ous other modern provisions for comfort. Comfort, rather than style, has 
been the aim of the building committee ; and the clubhouse, both outside 
and in, will depend for distinction more on line and color than on ornate 
decoration. 

The building, with land and furnishings, will cost, it is estimated, over 
$600,000. The Club now has about 2200 resident, 300 non-resident and 
75 faculty members. Its officers, since its organization in 1908, have 
been: President, H. L. Higginson, [55]; first vice-presidents, I. T. 
Burr, 79, E. W. Atkinson, ’81, and Odin Roberts, ’86; second vice- 
presidents, J. F. Perkins, 99, J. W. Farley, 99, and James Lawrence, 
Jr., 01; treasurer, F. S. Mead, ’87; secretaries, A. J. Garceau, ’91, 
S. M. Williams, 94, and P. W. Thomson, ’02. H. A. Parker, ’93, is the 
head of the firm which has designed the building. The Magazine ex- 
pects to print other pictures of the clubhouse as soon as the architects 
have settled the final details, 
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COLLIS P. HUNTINGTON HOSPITAL. 
FOR CANCER RESEARCH. 


OnE of the most recent developments of the activities of the University 
is the Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital for Cancer Research, which 
was completed and opened for the reception of patients in March, 1912. 
This hospital differs from other institutions in this community in that its 
construction and its organization are designed primarily for the study of 
the cancer problem by the available methods of modern scientific re- 
search. For this purpose its close relation in position and in affiliation 
with the laboratories of the Harvard Medical School is of supreme ad- 
vantage. 

The Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital is under the control of 
the Cancer Commission of Harvard University. This Commission owes 
its origin to the gift of Caroline Brewer Croft in 1899. In the course of 
time other sums of money were contributed to the cause of cancer re- 
search, and in 1909 the Cancer Commission of Harvard University was 
established by the President and Fellows. The Commission is made up as 
follows: J. Collins Warren, M.D., chairman ; Henry K. Oliver, M.D., for 
the Caroline Brewer Croft Fund; Henry P. Walcott, M.D., and Arthur 
T. Cabot, M.D., for the Corporation of Harvard College; William T. 
Councilman, M.D., and Theobald Smith, M.D., for the Harvard Medical 
School ; Robert B. Greenough, M.D., secretary ; Arthur Adams, treasurer ; 
E. E. Tyzzer, M.D., director ; Thomas Ordway, M.D., physician-in-charge 
of the Huntington Hospital. 

During the past twelve years work has been carried on in the Medical 
School under this commission and five reports have been published. The 
work was of necessity very largely restricted to laboratory investigation. 
For the past five years attention has been especially directed to the trans- 
plantable tumors of mice and rats, and a number of interesting and im- 
portant contributions to the knowledge of these tumors have been made. 
Two years ago the Commission decided that an extension of their field 
of investigation, in such a way as to include the study of cancer in the 
human being by the same laboratory methods which had been utilized in 
the study of animal tumors, was a serious need, and to this end contrib- 
utions of money were secured from many public-spirited benefactors for 
the purpose of erecting and endowing a hospital for cancer research. 
Through the efforts of Dr. J. Collins Warren, to whom the Medical 
School is so much indebted for the buildings on Longwood Avenue, the 
sum of $292,885 has been secured. The name, Collis P. Huntington 
Memorial Hospital, is in recognition of a generous gift from Mrs. Hunt- 
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ington. The building was designed by Shepley, Rutan, and Coolidge and 


stands on the corner of Huntington Avenue and Van Dyke Street, in close 
relation to the Harvard Medical School and the other hospitals which 
are being constructed in the vicinity. 

The Hospital is a three-story building of brick, with limestone trim- 
mings. The east wing fronts on Huntington Avenue ; the west wing on 
Van Dyke Street, the entrance hall facing the corner of the two streets. 
On the street floor, to the left of the entrance, in the west wing, there is 
the men’s ward for the accommodation of ten patients, with serving- and 
duty-rooms and a reception- and dining-room for ambulatory patients. In 
the east wing, to which another door at the end of the corridor admits, 
is a waiting-room for out-patient cases, an examining-room, and a small, 
but well-equipped, operating-room where emergency operations can be 
performed when necessary. This wing contains, also, the administrative 
offices, and two laboratories, one for chemical and microscopical work; 
the other for biological investigations. The second floor is arranged in a 
manner similar to the first with a ten-bed ward for women in the west 
wing, with necessary serving-rooms. The east wing contains five private 
rooms for patients, and the matron’s room. The third floor is given up 
to rooms for the nurses at one end, and for the servants at the other end. 
On the west end of the building there are large solaria on the first and sec- 
ond stories, entirely screened and partially walled with glass. These open 
by wide doors into each of the two wards, so that the patients’ beds may 
be wheeled out of doors when conditions are suitable. The uppermost 
piazza serves as a roof garden. In the basement there are the necessary 
storerooms, a dining-room, kitchen, and laundry, a dark room for photo- 
graphic work, pathological laboratory, room for radium and X-ray appa- 
ratus, 4nd a suite of rooms for the resident physician. The Hospital is 
equipped with an elevator, two stairways, and a fire escape. Heat, light, 
electricity, and refrigeration are obtained from the Medical School plant, 
and the wires and pipes enter the sub-basement through a tunnel. The 
building is heated chiefly by the indirect system — air is washed, warmed, 
and forced from the sub-basement into all of the rooms. An accessory 
direct steam-heating system is also installed in case of need. All of the 
Hospital refrigerators are cooled by brine coils from the Medical School 
system. 

The staff of the Hospital is as follows: Dr. E. E. Tyzzer, director, 
has general supervision over the research work of the Commission ; Dr. 
Thomas Ordway is the physician in charge of the Hospital; Dr. Ellis 
Kellert is resident house-physician; Miss Irene W. Mason is matron, 
and Miss Anna L. Gibson is assistant matron. These officers are under 
salary to the Cancer Commission and are thus free of any obligation to 
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private practice. In addition to the regular staff, Dr. Henry A. Christ- 
ian is consulting physician, and Dr. Robert B. Greenough, consulting 
surgeon. 

A system of accounting has been introduced in accordance with the 
more modern methods of hospital administration, and clinical and patho- 
logical records of the most complete character are kept. 

The most important feature of the Huntington Hospital is the fact that 
it is a research hospital devoted to the study of cancer, and that the facil- 
ities for carrying on this study by means of the methods known to med- 
ical science are readily available in the laboratories of the Harvard 
Medical School, and in those of the different science departments in 
Cambridge. It is worth making note of the fact that already cordial 
codperation has been shown by the directors of the several laboratories of 
the Harvard Medical School in arranging for the study of different 
phases of the problem by the trained investigators in their special fields 
of research. 

Another aspect of the work of the Huntington Hospital, of less value 
to the world at large, but of incalculable benefit to the individual, is the 
opportunity offered of supplying modern hospital care to the inoperable 
or recurrent cases of cancer, for which other hospitals in the community 
have no place. 

In planning the construction of the Hospital and in the details of 
equipment and management, it has been aimed to provide the comforts 
of a home without sacrificing the cleanliness, system, and order of a 
modern hospital. The walls are green, stippled with buff, which gives a 
pleasing effect and does not tire the eyes. ‘* Rules and regulations,” often 
so annoying to both patient and friends (and frequently limiting rather 
than adding to efficiency), are minimal. Among other details arranged 
for the comfort of the patients, the dining-rooms on each floor contain 
fireplaces and library fittings, and may be used by ambulatory patients 
for the private reception of their friends as well as for lounging- and 
reading-rooms. 

Other unusual conveniences include a flower-room where flowers sent 
to patients may be kept overnight, and a recreation-room for nurses. 
The call system for nurses is noiseless; it consists of small incandescent 
bulbs instead of the usual bells or buzzers. As an adjunct to other forms 
of treatment, arrangements have been made to provide for patients vari- 
ous forms of occupation. Such work not only shortens tedious hours, but 
has a beneficial therapeutic effect. 

To those not familiar with cancer, it is impossible to give an adequate 
idea of the unusual amount of patient and tender care which many of 
these cases require at certain stages in the disease. The long duration of 
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the disease and the resulting impairment of function of important organs 
often lead to the most distressing disability and physical and mental 
suffering. Although it is of primary importance to learn any facts which 
may lead to knowledge of the cause and cure of cancer, the need of suit- 
able care for those so pitifully afflicted’ calls attention to the humanitarian 


aspect of the Hospital work. 
Robert B. Greenough, ’92. 


Thomas Ordway, ’00. 





TUMOR INVESTIGATION:—A GENERAL VIEW OF 
VARIOUS LINES OF ACTIVITY. 


THE subject of malignant tumors has proved to be one of the most 
baffling to medical investigation. Its importance is recognized by all per- 
sons of intelligence, especially since we are confronted with the prospect 
that at least one in ten of our fellow-beings who attain the age of 35 may 
be expected to die of “cancer.” If tumors affected solely the aged and 
those whose usefulness and enjoyment in life had passed, this question 
would present quite a different aspect, but one of the sad features in con- 
nection with a great many individual cases is that those who are appar- 
ently in their prime and in the best of health frequently develop tumors. 
Instead of passing quietly from life after enjoying the maturity which 
is derived from broad experience, the stricken individual must face a 
gradual but inevitable process of physical and often mental deterioration, 
accompanied by suffering to allay which exhausts every resource known 
to the profession. 

Within recent years well-equipped institutions and laboratories for the 
investigation of tumors have been established in practically all civilized 
countries. These will not be discussed individually, but it should be gen- 
erally known that some of them combine the hospital and the laboratory 
so that the investigators in various lines are constantly confronted with 
the practical problem of cancer in the human being. Both hospitals and 
laboratories are maintained at considerable expense, for the subject is 
such that it demands investigators of advanced training in the funda- 
mental sciences. It may appear that many researches have little relation 
to the main subject, but they serve as a foundation for future work which 
may lead toward a solution of the problem. While in some cases reme- 
dies and preventive measures for certain diseases have been found quite 
accidentally, numerous others have resulted from systematic investiga- 
tion for which the recent epoch in science is noted. After the continuous 
attention which the subject of malignant tumors has received in modern 
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times, it would seem improbable either that the secret of their origin or 
that an efficient remedy will now be stumbled upon by mere chance or 
by empirical methods. The questions arise, “Is this problem ever to be 
solved ? Is its secret not bound up in the secret of life itself?” Whether 
our attitude in regard to these questions is optimistic or not, the problem 
is of such vital importance that it cannot be neglected as long as there 
remains incomplete any promising line of investigation. 

It is my purpose, by discussing briefly and in a general way the vari- 
ous fields of research, to convey some conception of the character and 
extent of tumor investigation. In the course of this general view of the 
subject, occasion is taken to indicate the fields of research which have 
been more or less thoroughly worked as well as others which remain 
practically untouched. The first of the accompanying diagrams (Figure 1), 
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may serve as an outline of the fields of activity in which the results of 
investigation are already applied in the practical management of tumor 
eases. These may be regarded as branches of the main stem of tumor 
investigation which have already yielded fruit. 

The knowledge acquired in a long period of scientific inquiry into the 
subject of tumors is at the present time utilized for educational purposes. 
A correct conception of the nature of malignant growth is one of the most 
difficult which the medical student has to acquire: it has but few points 
in common with other types of disease. The development of tumors and 
the effect of their growth upon the individual vary greatly according to 
the type of tumor, so that the natural history of each is only acquired 
after long experience. The discovery that tumors occur in practically all 
types of vertebrate animals affords quite a different conception from that 
derived solely from the study of human cases. The greater liability to 
tumors of a cancerous nature of those engaging in occupations or follow- 
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ing peculiar habits of life which result in repeated or long-continued in- 
juries to the skin, is now quite generally recognized. Among other results 
of practical importance which past investigation has yielded is the accum- 
ulation of evidence which tends to show the non-infectious nature of 
tumors in general. Much depends on the education of the general public 
concerning the practical facts in the development of malignant tumors, 
for it is of the utmost importance to the individual whether or not he ap- 
preciates the possible significance of a tumor at its first appearance. The 
most malignant tumor may at first appear as a trivial nodule, unaccom- 
panied with pain, but a life may be sacrificed through failure to recog- 
nize its nature at once. Concealment of such a condition, on the ground 
of modesty or for any other reason, is usually costly. A safer course is 
to bring any swelling or sore, the nature of which is not known, as well 
as unusual discharges including bleeding, to the attention of the physician. 

Through past studies a knowledge of the character of tumors has been 
acquired which is utilized in detecting their presence, i.e., in diagnosis. 
In some cases it is possible to form an opinion as to the presence of a 
tumor from the usual clinical data, such as history, appearance to the 
naked eye, information gained through palpation, ete. The microscope 
affords a means of determining not only the presence but also the nature 
of tumors. Although microscopical examination renders practically cer- 
tain the diagnosis in the greater proportion of cases, this method is by no 
means infallible; it is frequently necessary to consider the evidence so 
gained together with the clinical facts concerning the course of the dis- 
ease, but even so the diagnosis is not always readily made. The difficulty 
will be apparent when it is considered that all tumors arise from the 
tissues of the body, so that all transitions in structure are sooner or later 
found between normal and tumor tissue. It is, in fact, the border-line 
cases that are most difficult and not infrequently furnish grounds for dif- 
ferences of opinion as to diagnosis. The X-ray has provided valuable aid 
in the detection of internal tumors. 

In addition to the usual clinical and pathological methods of diagnosis, 
a number of biological tests for malignant new-growths are offered, but 
either on account of complexity of technic or from the fact that a limited 
number of other diseases may yield a positive reaction, they have not 
been applied to any great extent in practical diagnostic work. It appears 
quite probable that further research in these lines may yield tests of prac- 
tical value. Chemical methods are frequently employed. For example, 
the absence of free hydrochloric acid in the stomach contents or the con- 
stant presence of hemoglobin in the dejecta, as determined by chemical 
examination, serve as aids in diagnosis of cancer of the gastro-intestinal 
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Up to the present time the only effective cure for malignant tumors is 
their complete eradication. Although in other diseases abnormal condi- 
tions representing a reaction of the tissue to injurious agents such as 
bacteria, parasites, etc., may return to the normal, in no known instance 
has tumor tissue become transformed to normal tissue. While in disease 
the natural defenses of the body are usually able to turn the tide of con- 
flict with the resulting recovery from the disease, this outcome is ex- 
tremely rare in cases of malignant tumors; in fact, so rare that up to 
within recent years the accuracy of diagnosis was questioned in cases in 
which there had been a natural retrogression of supposedly malignant 
tumors. Although it is now quite generally conceded that in a great num- 
ber of cases a spontaneous retrogression occasionally occurs, it does not 
militate against the position on which our hope of cure is based, namely, 
the complete eradication of tumor tissue, for, in all such cases of natural 
recovery, the tumor is destroyed. The most useful method of eradication 
up to the present time is surgical excision. For the successful operation 
much depends upon early recognition and prompt action. There is a 
marked tendency for malignant tumors not only to infiltrate adjacent, 
healthy tissue, but to permeate lymphatics and to penetrate blood ves- 
sels, in which minute fragments of the tumor become dislodged and swept 
into the circulating lymph or blood to distant parts of the body, until they 
finally lodge in a vessel of too small calibre to allow them to pass, and 
develop into secondary tumors or metastases. These are usually too num- 
erous for, or in organs inaccessible to, surgical operation, so that any 
delay may prove fatal. The knowledge of these facts concerning the 
natural course of development of tumors is derived from the combined 
results of a long period of clinical and pathological investigation. In cer- 
tain border-line conditions and in very small tumors affecting the skin, 
other measures are frequently employed, such as caustic agents, various 
forms of cauterization, exposure to X-ray and radium. Although the 
knife may not be actually used, such measures are very closely allied to 
purely surgical procedures inasmuch as the aim is the eradication of all 
tumor tissue. 

Aside from surgical treatment numerous remedies are employed to 
allay pain and to alleviate various conditions which result from the 
growth of tumors. In additien to measures well established in medical 
practice, there appear from time to time announcements of new remedies 
having curative properties, and it frequently occurs that these furnish 
material of a sensational character for the press. The long succession of 
such remedies which have attracted attention for a time, only to be soon 
forgotten, naturally leads the conservative to look with skepticism upon 
each new discovery irrespective of its source. That certain of these reme- 
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dies are offered in good faith on account of their apparent retarding in- 
fluence on tumor growth is not questioned, and these should be given a 
fair trial. The fact, however, is that the value of a remedy which could 
effect a cure in even a small proportion of inoperable cancer cases 
would be immediately recognized and adopted by the medical profession. 
It is the claim of certain self-styled “ specialists” in the treatment of 
cancer that they possess remedies by which they cure this condition, but 
which for commercial reasons are kept secret. This attitude alone is 
sufficient to condemn them, for aside from the humanitarian aspect of the 
question, it should be apparent to every one that the person who should 
make public a curative remedy of this sort would not only receive world- 
wide gratitude, but could undoubtedly realize considerable financial profit 
therefrom. However ignorant such “specialists” may be of the condi- 
tions which they treat and of disease in general, it is not to be presumed 
that they lack shrewdness enough to appreciate this point. 

The importance of the various activities in the field of tumor research 
is usually judged with reference to their bearing on the important prac- 
tical problems of etiology, prevention, and cure. It is not always pos- 
sible to estimate the practical value of the results obtained in a given 
field of work, for the various lines of investigation are closely inter- 
related, advances in one making possible advances in other lines. The 
accompanying diagram (Figure 2) has been constructed for the purpose 
of showing the relationship of various branches of investigation to the 
tumor problem. The methods and results derived from these sciences find 
application here, so that, although to consider this field independently 
may appear somewhat artificial, it nevertheless serves the purpose of a 
general view. 

The clinical investigation of tumors based upon the usual methods of 
observation cannot be expected to contribute to any great extent to this sub- 
ject. There may possibly be something yet to be done in the compilation 
and correlation of facts concerning the natural history of the numerous 
varieties of tumors, and clinical observation must also be called into play 
in checking up other work. The adoption of newer methods elaborated in 
other lines of investigation, however, places clinical study on a higher 
basis and much remains to be done. For example, the metabolism of in- 
dividuals with various types of tumor furnishes an important clinical 
problem. 

The pathological anatomy of tumors has been thoroughly worked over 
from the research point of view. There are certain points still remaining 
to be cleared up which may serve to assist in the classification of tumors. 
For example, one of the chief difficulties met with in the identification of 
tumors is a lack of means of distinguishing cells which lack special 
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features, or which are not associated with intercellular substances. Thus 
a glioma,—a tumor derived from the supporting tissue found in the 
nervous system, — which presents cells in association with neuroglia 
fibrils is readily recognized, but it is difficult or impossible to distinguish 
from an epithelial growth such a tumor, in which the fibrils are few or 
absent. Through pathological study knowledge has been gained of the 
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mode of growth and extension of tumors, of how the secondary tumors 
are formed by the dissemination of tumor cells, and also a means of 
identifying tumors through microscopical examination. The subject of 


pathology has contributed no more, and probably less evidence, than clin- 


ical observation, concerning the etiology of tumors. In fact, pathology, 
bacteriology, and parasitology have collectively contributed more negative 
than positive evidence with regard to this subject. 

Since all investigation in medicine is biological either by nature or by 
application, any subdivision of the general field of medical research must 
be somewhat arbitrary. In the present discussion, purely biological re- 
search is made to comprise all biological investigation not included under 
clinical or pathological lines. It includes work on the subject of etiology, 
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growth, immunity, and heredity. Since there has been greater activity in 
biological research, the outline of these branches shows greater develop- 
ment. In the problem of causation there is slight probability that this 
will be elucidated in so simple a manner as in the case of infectious 
diseases in which a single species of parasitic organism is present and 
without which the disease does not occur. With regard to the origin of 
tumors, it is now definitely known that certain injurious agents which 
may be of the nature of chemical substances, such as certain of the coal- 
tar products, physical agents, such as heat, light, X-ray, and also certain 
parasites, play a part, but the difficulty encountered is the fact that all 
these various agents may be concerned in the production of the same 
condition and also that the effects of these on different individuals may 
not be the same. Thus, in order to explain the origin of cancer, more is 
demanded than the mere relation of the numerous injurious agents out- 
lined. In addition to these extrinsic factors, other conditions within the 
body upon which the growth of the tumor depends (intrinsic factors) 
must also be considered. For example, it has already been shown that 
the growth of decidual tissue within the uterus, which occurs normally 
during pregnancy, may also be produced experimentally, and that it 
depends upon two factors, one, an internal secretion derived from the 
ovary, the other the stimulation from a foreign body of some sort. The 
problem appears, therefore, not to be a simple one, and naturally leads to 
the subject of normal growth. In fact the greatest aid to the understand- 
ing of the abnormal, unlimited growth of tumor tissue will probably be 
gained from the knowledge of the laws of normal growth. If a portion 
of the epithelium covering the surface of the body is destroyed by acci- 
dent or otherwise, this deficiency is at once made up by the active growth 
of neighboring epithelium. This holds true of all the less specialized tis- 
sues. It is not known what checks the growth of tissue after the defect is 
made good, and very little information is available concerning the under- 
lying factors regulating normal growth, so that in this field much re- 
mains to bedone. At the present time experimental work, both with 
cultures of animal tissues and with conditions controlling the growth of 
animals, is being carried on in certain institutions. 

Methods elaborated in the general field of immunity have been 
applied to tumor immunity. Few results of practical value have been ob- 
tained, although there is promise that further work, confining the appli- 
cation of these principles to tumors of a special type rather than to 
tumors collectively, may yield results in the way of diagnostic tests if 
not in curative principles. 

The influence of heredity in the genesis of tumors has long furnished 
a debatable question. Here only the inheritance of a tendency to tumor 
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formation is to be considered, for very rarely do tumors appear during 
the development of an individual as do other characters such as eye or 
hair pigmentation. That there may be constitutional characters which, 
when combined with other factors that may appear during the course of 
a lifetime, favor tumor development is at least a logical matter for con- 
sideration. Inquiries along these lines with reference to human beings 
are extremely difficult ; first, on account of the impossibility of acquiring 
accurate and complete data, and, secondly, on account of the inability 
to produce results experimentally. Short-lived animals, however, lend 
themselves to work of this character ; for a thorough examination can be 
made in each animal and, furthermore, they may be experimentally bred 
as desired. 

The field of physics has already furnished valuable contributions in the 
X-ray and radium, not only of value in the diagnosis of tumors in the 
interior of the body, but also of limited usefulness as a therapeutic agent. 
Furthermore it has added to our understanding of the etiology, from the 
fact that epithelial tumors have appeared in quite a proportion of the 
pioneer X-ray operators who received repeated burns from exposure to 
these rays. The experimental possibilities in this field of research are by 
no means exhausted. 

Although the chemical and physiological branches of tumor investiga- 
tion have not been wholly neglected, these are mentioned in this connec- 
tion chiefly on account of the promise which they hold of future work. 
Results may be expected from the systematic study of the products of 
metabolism both of human tumor cases and of tumor-bearing animals. 
Under metabolism are included both those processes through which food 
substances are built up on becoming incorporated into the body and also 
those processes through which complex substances are converted into 
more simple ones in the production of energy. The subject of internal 
secretion may also have an important bearing on the tumor problem. 

Another method of investigation which has not been utilized to any 
great extent is the statistical inquiry. If accurate data could be obtained, 
it would be possible to obtain information concerning the distribution of 
tumors with regard to age, sex, organ, race, occupation, and locality. 
Studies in heredity may also be based on statistical investigation. The 
chief difficulties which are encountered are the inaccuracy and the frag- 
mentary character of the data available. There is at present a movement 
tending toward the improvement of statistical data, and both state and 
federal bureaus have indicated their willingness to adopt those systems 
which appear to be most promising. In order that such investigation may 
be of value, the greatest accuracy possible is required of the physicians 
from whom the data are derived. 
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In conclusion, it is hoped that the present discussion will serve to show 
that the field of tumor investigation is a broad and a fertile one, which 
should attract investigators with special training in the more fundamental 
branches of science, such as chemistry, physics, and biology, rather than 
those who have received only a general medical training such as might 


fit them for the practice of medicine. 
E. E. Tyzzer, m’ 02. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE OPENING OF THE YEAR. 


TuE statistics of University enrolment which are given on the next 
page show that in point of total population the University has not only 
The Autumn held the gain recorded last year, but has added slightly to 
a. it. The totals on corresponding dates in the two years are 
4153 and 4195, respectively. For purposes of fair comparison the enrolment 
of Oct. 9 in the present year has been considered with that of Oct. 14 a 
year ago. This is because the University has this year advanced its date 
of opening by five or six days. 

A word or two of explanation ought to be given concerning some out- 
standing features in this table. In the first place, the entire enrolment in 
Harvard College shows a gain of about 50 students, although the Fresh- 
man registration, on the face of the figures, discloses a falling-off. This, 
however, is not because the entering class is smaller this autumn than it 
was a year ago, but because the figures of Freshman registration for 1911 
included many Sophomores and upper classmen who were technically reg- 
istered as Freshmen on account of a failure to remove entrance condi- 
tions. Under a change in the rule, such delinquents are now registered as 
Sophomores, and as a natural result the table of statistics shows a shift- 
ing in the size of the two classes immediately concerned. The Graduate 
Schools of the University show little change in registration as a whole; 
there are a few students less in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and in the Graduate School of Applied Science, but the Graduate School 
of Business Administration has made striking headway. In this depart- 
ment of the University there has been an increase in the entering class 
from 45 to 72 students. The somewhat smaller enrolment in the Law 
School is not due to a decline in the first-year men, but to a shrinking of 
the second- and third-year classes owing to increased strictness in the 
application of the Law Faculty’s rule that no student may return to the 
Law School after a year of unsatisfactory work. The Medical School has 
managed to do a little better than hold its own, and the Dental School 
continues its remarkable progress in number of students. 
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Oct. 18,| Oct. 25, Oct. 14,| Oct. 9, 
1909. . | 1911. + | dn 








Harvard College. i | 
Getet.e) pcos ee ne ee ee ; 364 377 | 369 393 

































































Juniors . : . ° ° 3 ° 7 . ‘ ° 505 484 534 469 
Sophomores. . . ° ° ‘ ° ° ° - 495 516 489 673 
Freshmen * é ° a . ° ° * ‘ 662 671 739 662 
Specials . ° . . . . . . . . - | 121 7 44 27 
Unclassified . ae ee ee 90 79 2 
“Harvard College, Total . . . . . . ~~ | 2250 | 2209 | 2254 | 2306 
Lawrence wisest School. | 
Fourth year. . 2 a ¥ J 13 1 
Third year . ° ‘ ; ° ‘ 1 0 
~~ Lawrence Scientific School, Total . ‘ - ; : Ca ete 0 0 
| 
Graduate School of Applied Science.! 80 | 116 | 116 | 112 
a — of Arts and en | 
Resident... . , =} 9808 418 412 | 403 
Non- Resident . " é - ot 16 293, 31 sf 7 
Graduate School of . — al mannan Total : : . | Or | ag | 4 430 
Graduate School of Business Administration. | 
Second year . ; 5 * ° . ° . ° P 8 10 10 | 11 
ripe me SS Oe Be 36 | 33 45 | 72 
Spec ials . ‘ ° 25 | p>. 22 22 
Graduate ‘Bchool of kcal "‘phetaiaccian Total” ; or” mr. 7 | 106 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. | 
Total Enrolment. eee 2820 | 2: 2890 | 2953 
Sisaay School. | | 
Graduates . F : ; é; . A - ; ° 18 12 10 | 15 
Third year : : ‘ ; ‘ ; ;: : : é 2 6 3 | 2 
Second year. ’ ; ; ; = ; ‘ ‘ ° 6 + 7 | 4 
First year . . ° ° ° . ° : F ° 9 4 2 | 4 
Specials . ° “ i ° ° . ‘ . . 4 | 9 6 | 4 
Andover : : ; . 5 ‘ : 4 16 21 | 19 
Divinity School, Total ‘ ; . ‘ . ? 46 aD | oe 49 | 48 
Law School. | 
Fourth year? . ° ° . . ° ° ° ° rae 0 2 3 | 5 
Third year ee a ee er oe ee eee 179 | 174 213 | 166 
Second year. ° . . . . . ° ° . 191 | 235 210 | 178 
First year . ‘ . . . . ‘ ‘ P ° . 307 | 291 280 | 280 
Specials . ; . : y . “ . = ya 69 | = 4 | 3 
Barr CmMmR Te Wasp ace) eos Br soc oe et ee De 0] 82 | 5 
Law School, Total. ea rie ae Be 746 | 787 | #787 | 717 
Medical School. | | 
Graduates ‘ . ; ° . s. 13 * * * 
Fourth year. ‘ : . ; : ; er ae ee 91 57 | 63 
Minter -S Gea wk 2 & SS dy 6 48 58 63 
Second year . . . . : ° ‘ ° ‘ | 49 55 64 | 73 
First year . ‘ ‘: x ‘ . ‘ : F ; . | 72 80 91 86 
Dr. P. H. ° “ ° ° ° . . ° 0 5 2 3 
Medical School, | ee ene a | ‘| 279 | 272 288 
Dental School. | | | 
Graduates ‘ ° ; ‘ ‘. . , A % 9 0 3 oO | 0 
Third year ; ‘ . ; c i ; , ; ea 24 18 42 | 65 
Second year . . ; : . " ‘ , A 4 14 39 56 53 
First year . - ° . . . * . ° . 50 7 56 71 
Spec ials . . ‘ ° . 4 : F 2 0 1 1 
Dental School, Ne ge saceaoe aas ae ce tL SOON the 155 | 190 
Total University Enrolment? . F ‘ ‘ P ; | 4001 | 4092 4153 | 4196 








1 Including the Bussey Institution. 

2 Candidates for the new degree of Doctor of Law. 

* The exact number of graduates in the Medical School is not yet ascertainable. In 1911-12, from 
October 1 to June 1, the total graduate enrolment was 156. It should be mentioned that these grad- 
— come to the Se hool for short periods of the year only and for special courses. 

% Not including the enrolment of Radcliffe College, the Summer Schools, or the Department of 
University Extension. 
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Considerable discussion has been caused both in academic and legal 
circles by the fact that not one of the men elected this year to the board 
Harvard Col- Of editors of the Harvard Law Review happens to be a 
lege Graduates raduate of Harvard College. Every autumn it is the cus- 
School. tom of the Law Review authorities to add to the editorial 
board of that publication a small group of students chosen from among 
those who secured the highest marks at the examinations of the preced- 
ing June. Prior to last year graduates of Harvard College have consti- 
tuted between 40 and 50 per cent of the men elected to the board of 
Law Review editors. A year ago there was a sudden drop in this pro- 
portion and less than 15 per cent of the board was composed of Harvard 
men. This autumn the showing reached rock-bottom. The matter would 
give no ground for misgiving were it not that in the opinion of the Law 
School students these elections to the board of the Law Review afford the 
best indication of the relative ability displayed by different students in 
the School. By the same token, these elections seem to offer a fair gauge 
of the respective capacities for legal study shown by Harvard men and 
men from other colleges. The figures are thought in some quarters to be 
due to the fact that the Law School is drawing each year a somewhat 
smaller representation from among the very best graduates from the Col- 
lege. There was a time when Seniors who received their degree magna 
cum laude went to the Law School almost in a body. That day has evi- 
dently gone by. Many of the best graduates now go into the Graduate 
School of Business Administration or directly out into the business world. 
It ought to be noted also that the Harvard Law School obtains very 
naturally the general run of Harvard graduates and not merely the 
élite among them. From other colleges it is more apt to receive a picked 
contingency. To put it in another way, the Harvard Law School is a path 
of greatest resistance to men from other colleges, but a path of very mod- 
erate resistance to men emerging from undergraduate study at Harvard. 

None of these features, it would seem, affords a satisfying explanation 
of the whole matter, and one may perhaps be pardoned for venturing 
the suggestion that the fault may be found in the nature of the study 
programs chosen by students in Harvard College. Since the new rules 
for the choice of electives were put into operation, it has appeared that 
about 40 per cent of the undergraduates propose to give their main atten- 
tion to courses in history, government, and economics. This large propor- 
tion is due in part to the general interest in these subjects outside the 
University, but in larger part to the fact that many undergraduates are 
obsessed with the idea that courses in these subjects afford the best prepa- 
ration for a legal career. Consequently, the undergraduate who is headed 
for the Law School seems to think it his duty to load his program of study 
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with courses which, chiefly informational in their nature, do not and can- 
not afford a high degree of rigid mental discipline. When he goes to the 
Law School he has not learned the art of taking an intellectual hurdle 
with ease. The best students who come from other colleges, where the 
programs of study allow only a very limited range of choice and where 
undergraduates are absolutely required to spend a good deal of time in 
studies of a disciplinary nature, may accordingly have a distinct advantage 
over their fellows from Harvard. It is not of course certain that this is a 
better explanation ef the phenomenon than the others which have been 
advanced ; but enough evidence can be adduced in its support to warrant 
its careful consideration in the proper academic circles. 

At any rate, the matter connects itself somewhat intimately with the 
proposals which have been made for the establishment of a general ex- 
amination for the Bachelor’s degree in the case of all students who con- 
centrate their main attention upon those subjects which are not strictly 
disciplinary in nature. One necessary defect of the new elective system 
at Harvard is that it treats all departments of study in an even-handed 
way. But all departments of study are not alike, and a rule which is uni- 
form in its provisions will produce in actual operation results that are far 
from being uniform. Thus a requirement that a student who desires to 
concentrate his attention upon the study of mathematics shall take at 
least four courses in that subject is a rule which requires a definite pro- 
gression in study. Under the operations of such a rule the student will 
take four courses, each more advanced and more difficult than its prede- 
cessors. He will thus obtain real intellectual discipline. But the same 
rule when applied to the Department of Government, for example, means 
only in its actual operation that a student picks out any four courses no 
matter how unrelated to one another they may happen to be. In conse- 
quence no progression from simple to complex, or from elementary to 
advanced, or from easy to difficult courses is the outcome. This is the 
situation which ought to be improved, and must be improved if the policy 
of demanding that a student gain intellectual power during his four years 
at college is ever to secure real results. 

The new scheme for the admission of students to Harvard College re- 
ceived its second trial at the entrance examinations of last June, and the 
results are given in the subjoined table. It will be seen that 
the total number of applicants for admission under the new 2/@ Second 
scheme in 1912 was considerably greater than that of the a age 
year preceding. In 1911, 139 candidates applied; in 1912, 
this number increased to 213. In the former year 83 students were ad- 
mitted under the new plan, while 56 were rejected. In other words, more 
than one third of all the applicants were refused admission. In 1912 the 
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showing in this respect greatly improved. Only 59 of the 213 candidates 
were rejected, that is to say, only about one fourth of them. Since there 
was no difference as regards the standards maintained in the two years, 
it will appear that the schools are sending a better grade of candidates to 
the examinations under the new plan of admission. At any rate, the num- 
ber of Freshmen admitted under the new plan was this year almost twice 
the figure of a year ago. Despite this marked increase, the great ma- 
jority of Freshmen still come into Harvard College via the old route, and 
this will probably continue to be the case for a few years to come. Never- 
theless, the new plan of admission is achieving all that it is hoped for at 
the outset, and even better than the showing with respect to numbers 
are the results already obtained in improving the general quality of the 
Freshman class. This is shown by the fact that during the academic year 
1911-12, only one student out of the 83 who were admitted under the 
new plan required to be disciplined in any way for unsatisfactory college 
work. That represents a condition so far out of the ordinary as to sug- 
gest that the new plan of admission is virtually securing for us the picked 
men of the secondary schools. 

In point of geographical distribution, the applicants for admission 
nnder the new plan in 1912 show some significant features. More than 
one third of the applicants were from schools in Massachusetts; more 
than two thirds were from the New England and other states in the 
North Atlantic Division. From the South and West the applicants have 
been less numerous than the friends of the new scheme hoped that it 
would secure; but from the Middle West better results have been main- 
tained. 

The two most important building plans at present actively in mind at 
the University are those for the Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library 
Building and for the group of Freshman dormitories. The cost of the 
Projects. buildings included within these plans will very likely not be 
much less than five millions of dollars. This probably represents the most 
extensive undertaking in building operations ever entered upon by the 
University at any one time. 

The Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library will be located on the 
present site of Gore Hall, but will extend southeastward towards Massa- 
The New chusetts Ave. It will be rectangular in general form, with 
Library. a large interior court. The northern facade will be almost on 
the present line of Gore Hall and will constitute the most striking archi- 
tectural feature of the building. A great flight of steps extending nearly 
the whole width of the building will lead to a portico which will have 18 
Corinthian columns, each 40 feet in height. The southern fagade, facing 
Massachusetts Ave., is to be less pretentious in its architectural construc- 
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tion. The building will be of Harvard brick with limestone trimmings, 
thus conforming in a general way to the other buildings in the neighbor- 
hood. The working plans of the building have not yet been completed, 
but every care is being taken by the Library authorities to make the 
interior arrangements convenient even to the smallest detail. Provision 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION UNDER THE NEW PLAN, ARRANGED GEOGRAPH- 
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is to be made for a large number of professors’ studies, also for nearly 300 
small alcoves or cubicles which may be used by graduate students who 
have occasion to pursue research studies among the books. It is hoped 
also to provide convenient quarters for the use of visiting scholars, a fea- 
ture in which the present Library has been necessarily deficient. 

The tearing down of Gore Hall has necessitated the removal of nearly 
a million volumes which have heretofore occupied the stacks in that build- 
ing. The greater part of these have been taken to Randall Hall, which 
has been temporarily vacated as a student dining-place. Randall Hall was 
selected for this purpose because it was found to be the only available 
University building of fire-proof construction. The general reading-room 
has been transferred to Massachusetts Hall and small collections of books 
have been placed here and there throughout the University buildings for 
use by the various departments concerned. It will be readily understood, 
therefore, that the library service during the next two years will be ham- 
pered by great and unusual difficulties. 

As readers of the Magazine will see from the contributions devoted to 
the subject in this issue, the greater part of the money needed for the 
_ group of Freshman dormitories has been raised and a start 
Eeestenen with the actual building operations is to be made within the 

"next couple of months. The final plans for the three build- 
ings have been approved and their locations determined. The new dormi- 
tories are to be situated upon land obtained some years ago by the Har- 
vard Associates for future use by the University ; they will be located on 
the river bank just east of the Edison Power Plant and fronting upon the 
river boulevard constructed some years ago by the Metropolitan Park 
Commission of Massachusetts. The largest of the three dormitories will 
stand behind the power plant with a frontage on Boylston St. The others, 
somewhat smaller in size, will have a frontage on the boulevard. The 
buildings will be of brick with stone trimmings, erected in Colonial style 
from plans prepared by Messrs. Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge. One of the 
dormitories will be named Standish Hall in compliance with the request 
of Mrs. Russell Sage, who has provided funds for its erection ; another 
will be named Gore Hall to perpetuate the memory of the benefactor who 
provided the money for the old College Library which is now being de- 
molished. The name of the third dormitory has not yet been decided upon. 
It is expected that the buildings will be ready for occupancy when the 
class of 1918 makes its appearance in Cambridge and that the three dor- 
mitories will accommodate about 475 freshmen. Making allowance for 
those who come from the vicinity of Boston and live at their own homes, 
this will probably be sufficient for the whole body of Freshmen. It is an 
essential of the entire scheme that all Freshmen who do not live at their 
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own homes shall be required to live in the dormitories, and if the three 
buildings now planned do not prove sufficient, a fourth will be erected 
still farther southward. 

Other University buildings on which a start was made last year or 
during the summer are in some cases nearing completion. The President’s 
House bids fair to be ready for occupancy by the end of other 
December. The Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Laboratory, in Buildings. 
which Prof. T. W. Richards, ’86, will have his research rooms, is likely 
to be completed at about the same time. The second of the proposed 
group of chemical buildings, the Coolidge Memorial Laboratory, which is 
to be constructed from a gift by Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, 50, in mem- 
ory of his son, T. J. Coolidge, Jr., ’84, is to be situated just to the south of 
the Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Laboratory, and work upon it has already 
begun. Considerable changes are also being made in some of the other 
University buildings. The Fogg Museum of Art has undergone a good 
deal of interior re-arrangement which has greatly improved the acoustic 
properties of the large lecture room and has provided additional rooms 
for exhibits. Foxcroft House, which formerly occupied the site of the 
New Lecture Hall and now is situated just to the north of this building, 
has been overhauled and restored to its old-time use as a students’ dining- 
hall. It will continue to serve this purpose during the use of Randall 
Hall as a place of storage for the books of the College Library. Progress 
on the Germanic Museum has been delayed somewhat owing to an unfore- 
seen difficulty in acquiring possession of the land upon which the building 
is to be placed. 

About a year ago the Harvard Square Businessmen’s Association, an 
organization made up of merchants doing business in the College neighbor- 
hood, appointed a committee to consider the future street and oy. patnre 
building development of this vicinity. The committee studied of Harvard 
the whole situation with some care and, in codperation with . 
Mayor Barry of Cambridge, the University was invited to participate 
in a consideration of future plans. This invitation was accepted, and 
Professor Duquesne of the Department of Architecture was entrusted 
with the preparation of a comprehensive scheme for the entire replanning 
of that section of the city which lies between the College Yard and the 
river to the south, and between the College Yard and Brattle St. to the west. 
Plans have been prepared on an elaborate scale and are now about ready 
for public discussion. The replanning of this neighborhood would cost a 
formidable sum, but the carrying through of a plan such as that outlined in 
Professor Duquesne’s drawings would place the University in a physical 
environment second to none in the country. When the plans have been 
completed and endorsed by the local authorities, a full statement con- 
cerning them will be published in the Magazine. 
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In the meantime Harvard Square, which has been maintained in a 
state of more or less disorder during the last three years on account of the 
subway operations, has been put in better shape than ever before as the 
result of a complete repaving. The pavement is of wooden blocks laid 
upon a concrete foundation. 

All the’obstacles in the way of the new Stadium Bridge have been 
overcome. The money necessary for its erection has been promised by 
Mr. Larz Anderson, ’88, United States Minister to Bel- 
Stadium gium, as a memorial to his father, Nicholas Longworth 
Anderson, ’58. The bridge will be of reinforced concrete 
with granite and red brick trimmings, in accordance with plans prepared 
by Messrs. Wheelwright, Haven and Hoyt. At each end will stand two 
memorial obelisks. There will be three spans, each sufficiently high to 
permit the passage of small craft under them. Its total dimensions will be 
440 feet in length by 60 feet in breadth, thus affording a 40-foot roadway 
clear of the sidewalks. The work of construction will begin very shortly 
and will be carried on under the supervision of Mr. J. R. Rablin, chief 
engineer of the Metropolitan Park Commission. The cities of Boston and 
Cambridge will be called upon to make such alterations in the roadway 
approaches to the bridge as may be necessary. The Boston City Council 
has already consented to assume this responsibility, but the City Council 
of Cambridge has not yet taken similar action. 

The plan of a general examination for the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, as adopted by the Faculty in the Medical School some time 
ago goes into effect this year. Under the provisions of the 


Progress 

int " ; : .Y j } ‘ a nal : y j 
Msdinal plan two kinds of examinations, called gener al and practical, 
School. are held. The general examination is to be taken by each 


student at the end of his second year; the practical examination must be 
passed before graduation. No student is admitted to the general examina- 
tion until he has completed all the courses included within its range. 
The practical examinations, which are planned to measure the student’s 
practical knowledge and skill, will be under the supervision of a special 
committee. 

The Boston Dispensary, situated at the corner of Ash and Bennett 
Streets, has been taken over by the Harvard Medical School and will 
henceforth be conducted under the auspices of the latter institution. It is 
the third oldest public dispensary in the United States. Dr. W. P. Lucas 
will be in charge during the coming year. When the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital is completed, the Harvard Medical School will have unequalled 
facilities for clinical instruction. With the exception of the Grace Hos- 
pital and the Boston University Hospital, opportunities for instruction 
are afforded to Harvard medical students in practically every hospital of 
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any importance in Boston. During the past year over 100,000 visits were: 
made by patients to the Boston Dispensary and almost an equal number 
of prescriptions were filled. 

Plans for a new building to be erected for the Department of Music 
have been approved by the President and Fellows. These drawings were 
prepared by Mr. J. M. Howells, ’91. A Harvard graduate ,, 
has promised the sum of $80,000, which is estimated to be Department 
about the cost of construction, provided a fund of $50,000 and its 
is raised for the maintenance of the building. Of this latter 
sum about $40,000 has already been secured through the efforts of Prof. 
W. R. Spalding, ’87. 

An indication of the Department of Music’s steadily increasing ac- 
tivity is afforded by its establishment of a new musical monthly, the first 
number of which appeared in October. This publication represents the 
first undertaking of its nature in any American college or university, 
The monthly will contain not only items of local import, but editorial 
comments on contemporary development in musical affairs. A feature of 
the periodical will be the prominence given to careful reviews of new 
operatic productions, It is expected that at least one composition by a 
graduate who has pursued studies in the Department of Music at Harvard 
will be printed in every issue. The editors of the monthly have been 
selected from among the undergraduate and graduate students interested 
in the musical activities of the University, and these are to be assisted by 
graduate correspondents in New York, Paris, and Berlin. 

Readers of the Magazine will remember that a year or more ago an 
Opera Association was formed among the officers and students of the 
University. This organization has been active in raising funds for the 
partial endowment of the Boston Opera House and in recognition of this 
service, in addition to seats already placed by the Opera House manage- 
ment at the disposal of the Association, a group of subscribers have of- 
fered the occasional use of seats during the coming opera season. These 
seats will be sold to members of the Association at greatly reduced prices, 
and the arrangement will no doubt encourage a greater patronage of 
Boston opera by Harvard undergraduates. 

The Publication Office of the University, in spite of difficult handicaps 
arising from restricted quarters, has undertaken during the last few 
months the publication of several important books. Among gniversity 
these are two volumes in the Harvard Historical Series: Fplications 
Prof. R. M. Johnston’s “ Mémoire de Marie Caroline, Reine terest. 
de Naples, intitulé de la Révolution du Royaume de Sicile, par un 
Témoin oculaire,’ and the “ Barrington-Bernard Correspondence,” 
edited by Prof. Edward Channing, ’78. These two books are the first in 
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a documentary branch of the Historical Series, and it is expected that 
other books of the same nature will appear from time to time. The other 
branch of the Harvard Historical Series, which includes works of a 
monographic nature, now comprises 15 volumes already published. The 
16th number of the series, entitled “The Government of the Ottoman 
Empire in the time of Suleiman the Magnificent,” by Dr. A. H. Lybyer, 
p '09, is now in process of publication. In the Harvard Economic Series 
the Publication Office has issued Dr. M. T. Copeland’s work on “The 
Cotton Manufacturing Industry in the United States.” Another recent 
publication is Volume xxi of the Harvard Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology, which contains essays by various contributors, chiefly by members 
of the Department and former students. The Publication Office has also 
issued Prof. W. H. Schofield’s “Chivalry in English Literature,” a 
series of lectures given during 1911 at the Sorbonne and at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. The first issue of a new set of books, to be called 
the Harvard Semitic Series, has just appeared under the title of “ Su- 
merian Tablets in the Harvard Semitic Museum.” As a memorial to 
James Barr Ames, ’68, late Dean of the Harvard Law School, the Ames 
Foundation has arranged for the publication of the “Year Books of 
Richard II.” These will be edited and translated by Mr. George F. 
Dreiser of Philadelphia. 

Another work of particular interest to Harvard graduates but not 
issued as a University publication, is a memorial volume on the life and 
academic services of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, ’46. This book contains 
addresses by Dr. Edward W. Emerson, ’66, and Prof. W. F. Harris, ’91, 
delivered before the Archeological Institute of America. 

Dr. Maurice Howe Richardson, ’73, Moseley Professor of Surgery, died 
at Boston on July 31 in the 61st year of his age. After graduation from 
Harvard College he at once entered the Medical School and 
obtained his degree therefrom in 1877. In 1879 he resumed 
connection with the Medical School as an instructor and in the course of 
time advanced through successive stages to the headship of the School’s 
surgical instruction. Dr. Richardson was not only in the front rank of 
medical teachers, but as an operating surgeon he had acquired a national 
reputation. Dr. Arthur Tracy Cabot, ’72, his friend and professional equal, 
died at Boston on Nov. 4, also in the 61st year of his age. He became a 
member of the Corporation in 1896 and has had continuous service as 
a Fellow of Harvard College since that time. Dr. Cabot was a leader in 
the campaign against tuberculosis. To this work he devoted a large part 
of his time and energy. 

James Wilson Brooks, / ’58, honorary keeper of the Harvard Forest, 
died on Sept. 19 in the 80th year of his age. Mr. Brooks retired from 
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active business many years ago and gave freely of his leisure to the move- 
ment for the conservation of national resources, particularly to the cause 
of forest conservation and forest instruction. Dr. Leonard Worcester 
Williams, instructor in comparative anatomy, died by accident at Boston 
on Sept. 26 in his 38th year. He had been connected with the Medical 
School since 1907. 

The system of permitting sabbatical years to professors and assistant 
professors, together with the exchange arrangements maintained both with 
foreign and American institutions of learning, have combined paouity 
to increase considerably the number of Harvard teachers 4%8¢2¢¢s. 
who are absent each year from their regular courses of instruction. For 
the year 1912-13, regular sabbatical privilege is being used by Pro- 
fessors Josiah Royce, H. C. G. von Jagemann, Roland Thaxter, ’82, G. 
A. Reisner, ’89, E. K. Rand, 94, R. B. Dixon, ’97, and H. W. Morse. 
During the first half-year Professors Edward Channing, ’78, G. P. Baker, 
87, J. H. Ropes, *89, and R. DeC. Ward, ’89, are absent under the same 
arrangement. Mr. W. R. Castle, Jr.,’00, is on leave for the entire year in an 
endeavor to regain impaired health, and Dr. A. N. Holeombe, ’06, who for 
similar reasons has been absent during the first few months of the present 
year, expects to resume his duties in February. Regular sabbatical leave 
for the second half of this year has been granted to Professors A. B. Hart, 
’80, C. H. Haskins, 2 ’08, and W. B. Munro, p 799. In addition to these 
routine and special absences, Prof. C. S. Minot, p ’78, and Prof. G. G. 
Wilson are on service as exchange professors at Berlin and Paris, re- 
spectively, from September to February ; Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, goes 
during the second half-year as Harvard’s representative to the four Western 
colleges with whom arrangements for an exchange in instruction were 
made a few years ago. 

In accordance with the terms of Harvard’s agreement with these four 
Western colleges, Prof. Paul F. Peck of Grinnell College will give a 
course at the University during the second half-year, replacing yisiting 
a gap in instruction which will be caused by the absence of Lecturers. 
Prof. A. B. Hart. Guy H. Albright, ’00, assistant professor of mathe- 
matics and astronomy at Colorado College, and Dwight E. Watkins, 
professor of public speaking at Knox College, are the representatives from 
these institutions respectively. Prof. E. D. Fite, p’05, of Yale University, 
is to offer courses in the Department of Government during the second 
half-year, and Prof. W. C. Abbott, also of Yale, is conducting courses in 
English History throughout the year. During the absence of Professor 
Wilson in Paris, his courses in international law are being conducted by 
Mr. P. M. Brown, formerly United States Minister to Honduras. 

The annual report of the Harvard Codéperative Society shows a total 
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business of $393,621.19 for the year ending July 31, 1912, an increase 
ny of $14,451 over that of the preceding year. The expenses 
tive Store’s of conducting the business were $55,352.35. The gross in- 
Expansion. —~_ come for the year is $84,360.38, and out of this there has 
been paid a dividend of 9 per cent on all sales made to participating 
members of the Society, or on about $209,000. Membership in the 
Society has increased during the year from 2754 to 2844. As the 
growth of business has made the Codperative’s main store too small 
for the proper handling of its trade, arrangements are being tenta- 
tively made for a reconstruction of the building. For this purpose a 
rebuilding fund was established last year and this fund now amounts to 
$7500. The officers of the Society for the coming year are as follows: 
Pres., Prof. W. B. Munro, p 99; Treas., John L. Taylor; Sec., A. A. 
Ballantine, ’04 ; Directors, from the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Prof. 
L. F. Schaub, Z 06; from the University at large, Dr. H. L. Blackwell, 
99 ; from the Medical School, Prof. W. B. Cannon,’96 ; from the Alumni, 
H. S. Thompson, 99; from the Graduate Schools, Arthur Beane, ’11 > 
from the Law School, A. Wheeler, 11; from the Senior class, G. N. 
Phillips, 13; from the Junior class, Q. Reynolds, ’14; and from the 
Sophomore class, J. C. Talbot, ’15. 

Dean E. R. Thayer,’88, of the Law School received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from Brown University at its last commencement. — The new 
Miscellaneous terminal of the Boston Elevated Railway Co. was formally 
and Personal. opened on Oct. 26. This terminal, which was constructed 
expressly for use in handling the crowds at the Stadium games, has 
greatly simplified the problems of passenger transportation between Sol- 
dier’s Field and the centre of Boston. — Dean L. B. R. Briggs,’75, has been 
elected president of the Harvard Alumni Association. — Arrangements 
are being made for a second Harvard dinner in London next July. Last 
summer the first gathering of this sort was held on July 9 at the Imperial 
Restaurant in Regent St. It was attended by many graduates and under- 
graduates who happened to be in England at the time. — The Phillips 
Brooks House Association has issued a pamphlet on “Social Service as 
an Opportunity for University Students.” The pamphlet describes 32 
different fields of work in which undergraduates may take part with profit 
to themselves and service to the community. — Mr. Fitz-Roy Carrington 
of New York has been appointed curator of prints at Harvard and will 
give lectures on the History of Engraving.—A series of interdormi- 
tory smokers are being held in the Yard buildings during the present 
winter as a means of increasing the acquaintance of Seniors with one an- 
other. — Prof. Duquesne, of the Graduate School of Architecture, and 
Prof. C. A. Adams, of the Graduate School of Engineering, are giving 
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instruction at the Mass. Institute of Technology.— The James Gordon 
Bennett Prize for 1911-12 was awarded to Howard Carl Reid, ’12, of 
Richmond, Ind., for his essay entitled “ A Study of the Rock Island 
Railway and its Controlling Companies.” The judges were F. R. Bangs, 
"91, and Judge Robert Walcott, ’95.— Among the lecturers at the Harvard 
Union this year will be Major-Gen. Leonard Wood, m ’84, Major J. P. 
Finley, formerly governor of the Moro Provinces of the Philippine 
Islands, Winston Churchill, Rev. W. G. Thayer, headmaster of St. Mark’s 
School, and Governor-General W. C. Forbes, ’92.—H. R. Hitchcock, 
Jr., 14, of Hawaii, has been elected president of the Junior class, and 
J. C. Talbot, 15, of Milton, president of the Sophomore class. — A gift 
of $25,000 has been received from Mr. G. R. Agassiz, ’84, for general 
use in the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. No part of the fund may 
be used for anything connected with undergraduate instruction. 


W. B. Munro, p’99. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. ily not engage in active private practice while 
holding it, but devote himself to the advance- 

Meeting of June 19, 1912. ment of surgery, whether in the United States 

2 or elsewhere. We suggest, though do not stip- 

Additional. ulate, that the nomination to said Fellowship 


G s, | d Cli be in the hands of the Moseley Professor of 
George Gray Sears was electe M- Surgery in the Harvard Medical School, sub- 


ical Professor of Medicine from Sept. 1, ject, of course, to confirmation by the Corpor- 
ation. 


1912. Will you kindly lay this offer before the 
Meeting of August 23, 1912. Corporation at its next meeting? 
Yours very truly, 
Voted that the President and Fellows F, C. Sxarruck. 


desire to express their deep apprecia- 
tion and gratitude to Mrs. George D. 
Widener for her extremely generous 
offer of a library building in memory of 
her son, Harry Elkins Widener, who 
graduated from Harvard College in 
1907. 

The following letter was presented: 


Dark Harbor, Maine, 
Aug. 9, 1912. ‘ z 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard the following gifts and the same were 
College. gratefully accepted: 
Sirs: My wife and I wish jointly to testify to 
our affection for Dr. Arthur T. Cabot as a From the estate of Charles‘Nicholas McCall, 
man, to our grateful admiration of him as a $90,000 in accordance with the following 
surgeon, to our appreciation of what he has _ clause of his will: ‘ One half of the residue and 
been to the profession of medicine, to Harvard remainder of my estate to the President and 
University, and to the community. Fellows of Harvard College, of Cambridge, 
In fulfilment of this wish we hereby offer the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, for the 
President and Fellows the sum of twenty-five educational purposes of said College.” 
thousand dollars ($25,000) to endow the From the estate of John D. Bryant, $10,000, 
Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellowship in Surgery. to establish the “John D. Bryant Dental 
The holder of said Fellowship should ordinar- Fund,” in accordance with article fifty-sixth 


And it was thereupon Voted that the 
President and Fellows desire to express 
their gratitude to Dr. and Mrs. Freder- 
ick C. Shattuck for their generous offer 
to endow the Arthur Tracy Cabot Fel- 
lowship in Surgery, and that it be ac- 
cepted in accordance with the terms of 
the foregoing letter. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
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of his will as modified by article seventh of the 
codicil thereto. 

From the estate of James L. Whitney, 
$21.80 additional, in accordance with the 
twelfth clause in his will, for the benefit of the 
Whitney library in the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoélogy. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of a let- 
ter from Mr. Henry James, Jr., inclosing a 
gift of $10,000, from various contributors, to 
establish the Richard Hodgson Memorial 
Fund for the investigation and study of men- 
tal or physical phenomena; and it was there- 
upon Voted that this generous gift be grate- 
fully accepted in accordance with the terms of 
the letter from Mr. James, and that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to each 
giver. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge for his munifi- 
cent gift of $50,000 for the construction of one 
of the buildings for the Chemical Laboratory, 
and that the inscription, ‘‘In memory of T. 
Jefferson Coolidge of the Class of 1884,”’ be 
placed on the building. 

To Messrs. Jesse Isidor, Percy S., and Her- 
bert N. Straus for their generous and welcome 
gift of $10,000, in memory of their parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Isidor Straus, the income to be 
used for defraying theexpenses of such lectures 
on commercial practice and business organiza- 
tion in the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration as the authorities of the School 
may determine. 

To Mr. Guy C. Cabot for his gift of $4000 
to be added to the principal of the James 
Jackson Cabot Fund. 

To Mr. Alfred A. Pope for his gift of $5000 
toward the improvements at the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To Miss Amelia Forbes for her gift of $2000 
toward the improvements at the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his gift of $5000 
for assistance and for research work in the de- 
partment of Sanitary Engineering. 

To the Society for Promoting Theological 
Education for the gift of $2801.62 for the pur- 
chase of books for the library of the Divinity 
School and for the administration of said 
library. r) 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture for their gift 
of $625, their fourth quarterly payment for the 
year 1911-12, on account of their annual gift 
of $2500 to the Arnold Arboretum in accord- 
ance wita their offer of April 16, 1909. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., for his gift 
of $2000 for additional services at the College 
Library. 
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To the following persons for their 
gifts to the College Library: 


Professor Archibald C. Coolidge, $1200 for 
books on French and German History and 
other subjects; Mr. Robert Bacon, $1060 for a 
set of “ Inventaires Sommaires des archives 
departmentales communales de France”; Mr. 
William Phillips, $400 for books; Professor 
George L. Kittredge, $60 for books illustrating 
the history of witchcraft; Lady Sybil Cutting, 
$100 to be added to the W. Bayard Cutting 
Fund for the purchase of books; Dante So- 
ciety, $50 for books; Mr. John Hays Gardi- 
ner, $10 for books on Burma; Mr. Thomas 
Barbour, $5 for books on Oceania; Mr. Ellis L. 
Dresel, $50 for books on the German Drama. 

To Mr. Arthur Reed for his gift of $1000, 
the repayment, with interest, of a scholarship 
received in 1858-59 while an undergraduate in 
Harvard College. 

To the Class of 1858 for its gift of $1275, to 
be held in trust by the President and Fellows, 
the Class to receive the interest annually for 
five years from July 22, 1912, after the expira- 
tion of which, the fund, with any additions, is 
to accumulate until the decease of the last sur- 
vivor of the Class, when the income is to be 
used in aid of deserving students in the aca- 
demic department, preference being given to 
descendants of members of the Class of 1858. 

To Mr. John E. Thayer for his gift of $500 
toward the “ Bermuda Biological Station for 
Research.” 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $500, 
her fourth payment on account of her offer of 
$1000 a year for five years, in memory of her 
father, Charles Elliott Perkins, for the pur- 
chase of books and materials bearing on the 
history and development of that part of Amer- 
ica which lies beyond the Alleghanies. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of 
$47.12 toward the expenses of the Harvard 
Commission on Western History. 

To Mr. Edward D. Brandegee for his gift of 
$500 toward a certain salary. 

To Miss Abby A. Bradley for her gift of 
$600 to increase the income of the William L. 
Bradley Fund. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gifts amounting to $800 toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard University on 
account of the Draper Memorial. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his additional 
gifts amounting to $200 toward a certain 
salary. 

To Mr. Lawrence E. Sexton for his gift of 
$100 toward a certain salary for 1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
the gift of $100, the final payment for the 
Scholarship for the year 1911-12. 

To the Harvard Club of Lawrence for the 
gift of $100, the second instalment for the 
Scholarship for the year 1911-12. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 
for present use at the Botanical Museum. 
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To Professor William B. Munro for his gift 
of $108.30, to be used as a special gift for in- 
cidental expenses connected with his courses 
in Government. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for his gift of 
$85 for a special work for the library of the 
Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Harry Hodgson for his gift of $75 
for a prize or prizes for the year 1912-13 in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $25, 
the fifth payment toward the return of aid re- 
ceived while a student in Harvard College. 

To Professor James H. Ropes for his gift of 
$5 and to Mr. R. S. Morison for his gift of $10 
toward the expenses of slides loaned to high 
schools during the year 1911-12. 

To each giver toward establishing the 
Thomas Dwight Memorial Fund. 

To each giver toward the current expenses 
of the Cancer Hospital. 

The President reported the death of 
Maurice Howe Richardson, Moseley 
Professor of Surgery, which occurred on 
the 31st ultimo, in the 61st year of his 
age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1912: George Santayana, as Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy; Carl Henry Iber- 
shoff, as Instructor in German; John 
B. Ferguson, as Austin Teaching Fellow 
in Chemistry; Henry Laurens, as Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellow in Zodlogy; Leo 
Victor Friedman, as Assistant in Ob- 
stetrics; Eugene Ellsworth Everett, as 
Assistant in Bacteriology; Alexander 
Manlius Burgess, as Research Fellow 
to the Harvard Cancer Commission; 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, as 
Sheldon Fellow in Comparative Litera- 
ture; George Leslie Kelley, as Sheldon 
Fellow in Chemistry. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1912: 

Assistants. William Francis Ryan, 
in Mechanical Engineering; Walter 
Sherfey Hood, in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; Frederick William Lieberknecht, 
in Electrical Engineering; Arthur Bliss 
Seymour, in the Cryptogamic Herba- 
rium; Harry Fairbanks Hartwell, in 
Surgery. 
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Instructor. Rudolph Altrocchi, in Ro- 
mance Languages. 

Inspector of Grounds and Buildings. 
Harold Gilliland Crane. 

Secretary for Employment. Morris 
Gray, Jr. 

Voted to change the following titles: 
Dorsey Alfred Lyon, from Lecturer on 
Mining and Metallurgy to Lecturer 
on Electro-Metallurgy; Walter Scott 
Weeks, from Instructor in Mining and 
Metallurgy to Instructor in Mining; 
Gustav Adolph Reinhardt, from As- 
sistant in Mining and Metallurgy to 
Assistant in Metallurgy and Metallo- 
graphy. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor James H. Ropes for the first 
half of the year 1912-13 in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board, 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Walter S. Burke, Inspector of Grounds 
and Buildings, for the year 1912-13. 


Meeting of Sept. 23, 1912. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To Mrs. Thomas Hall for her gift of $10,000 
to establish the Thomas Hall Scholarship or 
Scholarships, in memory of her son, Thomas 
Hall, Jr., of the Class of 1893, the income to be 
awarded to a member or members of the 
Freshman Class. 

To Mr. John S. Lawrence for his gift of $500 
for special research work in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Prof. John E. Wolff for his gift of 
minerals, apparatus, etc., to the Mineralogical 
Museum and Laboratory, amounting in value 
to $1341.68. 

To Prof. Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $1000 for the purchase of books on French 
History, etc. 

To Mr. Thomas B. Fitzpatrick for his gift of 
$1000 to the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 toward the expenses at the Observ- 
atory of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

To Mr. Francis W. Fabyan for his gift of 
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$500 for immediate use in connection with the 
running laboratory expenses in the depart- 
ment of Comparative Pathology. 

To Mr. James Hazen Hyde for his gift of 
$600, the final payment for the Harvard 
Scholarship at the ‘‘ Ecole des Sciences Poli- 
tiques’’ at Paris. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $300 for a 
scholarship for the year 1912-13, to commem- 
orate the decennial celebration of the Class. 

To the Harvard Club of Lowell for the gift 
of $300 for two scholarships for the year 1912- 
13. 

To the Harvard Club of Long Island for the 
gift of $200 for the scholarship for the year 
1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the 
gift of $150, the first payment for the scholar- 
ship for the year 1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of Seattle for the gift 
of $100, the final payment for the scholarship 
for the year 1911-12. 

To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the 
gift of $100, the final payment for the scholar- 
ship for the year 1911-12. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the 
gift of $125, the first payment for the prize for 
the year 1912-13. 

To Dr. J. Ewing Mears for his gift of $225 
for the James Ewing Mears, M.D., Scholarship 
in Medicine for the year 1912-13. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100, 
one half of a scholarship for 1912-13. 

To Lady Sybil Cutting for her gift of $125, 
her first payment on account of a scholarship 
for 1912-13. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100, 
the first payment on account of a scholarship 
for 1912-13. 

To Dr. Arthur T. Cabot for his gift of 
$143.36 for improvements at the School at 
Petersham. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his additional 
gift of $100 toward a certain salary. 

To the Wireless Specialty Apparatus Com- 
pany of Boston for its gift to the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory of a complete wireless 
telegraph receiving apparatus. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$538.75 additional on account of the Gordon 
McKay Endowment. 


Voted that in accordance with Mrs. 
Russell Sage’s request, the new Fresh- 
man dormitory, which is to be built 
with the money she has so generously 
given for that purpose, be called Stand- 
ish Hall. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1912: Fred C. Langenberg, as Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Mining and Metal- 
lurgy; Robert H. Webb, as Instructor 
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in Greek and Latin; George L. Kelley, 
as Instructor in Chemistry; Arthur I. 
Kendall, as Instructor in Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene. 

The resignation of Harold DeW. 
Cross, as Assistant Professor of Pros- 
thetic Dentistry was received and ac- 
cepted to take effect Nov. 1, 1912. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1912: 

Austin Teaching Fellows. Miner Louis 
Hartmann and David Elbridge Worrall, 
in Chemistry. 

Assistants. Paull Franklin Baum and 
Harold Newcomb Hillebrand, in Eng- 
lish; Frank DeWitt Washburn, in Fine 
Arts; Charles Albert Joerger, in Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

Instructors. Roy Kenneth Hack, in 
Greek and Latin; Ernest Conant Ches- 
well, in Mechanical Engineering. 

Voted to appoint Henry Aaron Yeo- 
mans, Assistant Dean of Harvard Col- 
lege for one year from Sept. 1, 1912. 

Voted to appoint from Sept. 1, 1912: 
Morris Gray, Jr., and Henry Aaron 
Yeomans, members of the Resident 
Executive Board; David Heald, Super- 
intendent of the Ordering Department 
at the College Library; Edward Locke 
Gookin, Registrar of the College Li- 
brary. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of Harvard College 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1912, — and it 
was Voted to appoint them: Byron Sat- 
terlee Hurlbut, Dean; Robert Wheeler 
Willson, Chester Noyes Greenough, 
Charles Pomeroy Parker, George Henry 
Chase, Robert DeCourcy Ward, Henry 
Aaron Yeomans. 

Voted that the following persons be 
appointed to give instruction for the 
year 1912-13 in accordance with the 
agreement with Western Colleges: Paul 
Frederick Peck, from Grinnell College, 
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in American History (second half); 
Dwight Everett Watkins, from Knox 
College, in Public Speaking; Guy Harry 
Albright, from Colorado College, in 
Mathematics and Astronomy (second 
half). 

Voted that the title of James Hutchin- 
son Forsythe be changed from Assist- 
ant to Instructor in Architecture. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Lecturer Denman W. Ross for the year 
1912-13. 

Voted to appoint Walter Walker Pal- 
mer, Henry P. Walcott Fellow in Clin- 
ical Medicine for one year from Sept. 1, 
1912. 

Meeting of Oct. 7, 1912. 


The President reported the death of 
Leonard W. Williams, Instructor in 
Comparative Anatomy, which  oc- 
curred on the 26th ultimo, in the 38th 
year of his age. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of 
$25,000 for the general use of the Museum of 
Comparative Zodélogy; it is not to be used for 
anything connected with undergraduate in- 
struction. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$10,000, to be used to rebuild the front portion 
of the central section of the Gray Herbarium. 

To Mr. Alfred A. Pope for his additional 
gift of $4000 for improvements at the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To Mrs. N. E. Baylies for her gift of $1000, 
to be held as a fund for the Peabody Museum 
in memory of the late Francis Cabot Lowell, 
the fund to bear his name. 

To the Class of 1856 for the gift of $1500 to 
be added to the principal of the Fund of the 
Class of 1856. 

To Mr. Alfred T. White for his gift of 
$833.34 for immediate use in the Department 
of Social Ethics. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Nichols for their 
gift of $500, the fourth payment on account of 
their offer of $500 a year for five years toward 
the maintenance of the School for Social 
Workers. 

To Mr. Quincy A. Shaw for his gift of $425 
for the salary for 1912-13 of an Assistant in the 
Department of Physics. 
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To a “friend of the College” for a gift of 
$425 toward the salary for 1912-13 of an As- 
sistant in the Department of Physics, and for 
the gift of $300 for the payment of a mechanic 
in the same department. 

To Mr. Emile Berliner for his gift of $250 
toward the Investigation of Infantile Paraly- 
sis. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
for the salary for 1912-13 of a Secretary for the 
Cancer Commission of Harvard University. 

To Mr. Reginald C. Robbins for his gift of 
$200 for the use of the Philosophical Library 
during the year 1912-13. 

To two anonymous friends for the gifts of 
$125 each for a Research Scholarship in the 
Law School for 1912-13. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
for a scholarship for 1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of Cincinnati for the 
gift of $250 for the scholarship for the year 
1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the 
gift of $100, the first payment toward the 
scholarship for the year 1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
the gift of $200, the first payment for the 
scholarship for the year 1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of Newburyport for 
the gift of $150, to be used in 1912-13 for a 
scholarship in the Law School. 

To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift of 
$50, the first payment toward the scholarship 
for the year 1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington for the 
gift of $50 to be added to the gift for the main- 
tenance of the scholarship. 

To Mr. Frederick Adams Woods for his gift 
of $400 in payment of the Adams Woods Fel- 
lowship for the year 1911-12. 

To Count Candido Mendes de Almeida and 
the Hon. John F. Fitzgerald for their gifts of 
maps of Brazil. 

To Mr. Odin Roberts for his valued services 
in lecturing on Patent Law before the students 
at the Law School. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his offer of 
$500, to be devoted to the promotion of physi- 
ological research. 


The President presented a letter 
dated Oct. 1, 1912, from Mr. Frederick 
Adams Woods offering the sum of $400 
for the year 1912-13 for a Fellowship to 
be called the Adams Woods Fellowship 
for the study of the investigation of the 
influence of personalties on government, 
and this offer was gratefully accepted 
in accordance with the terms named 
in the said letter. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
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1, 1912: Samuel Robinson, as Fellow in 
Surgery; Arthur M. Worthington, as 
Assistant in Bacteriology; Harold C. 
Bingham, as Assistant in Philosophy. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1912: 

Student Advisers (Law School). Zech- 
ariah Chafee, Jr., Chairman; Robert W. 
Perkins, R. O. Brewster, George S. 
Brengle, Grandin T. Vought, Jr., Vin- 
cent Starzinger, Maxwell Barus, Earle 
T. Fiddler. 

Proctors. E. S. Bridges, A. D. Brig- 
ham, G. R. Bunker, A. H. Cole, J. 
Coulson, E. Eiserhardt, F. M. Eliot, F. 
F. Foisie, S. L. Garrison, A. Gregg, R. 
K. Hack, W. S. Hood. J. Ise, E. Jones, 
R. T. Lafferty, F. W. C. Lieder, P. R. 
Lieder, S. B. Luce, Jr., J. G. McDonald, 
J. Morrison, A. C. Munger, E. J. Newell, 
A. S. Olmsted, L. B. Packard, A. L. 
Palmer, R. W. Perkins, Jr., E. C. Por- 
ter, O. Ryan, L. W. Stampley, R. Stiles, 
B. S. Ulrich, F. R. Wulsin, L. W. 
Brooke, H. H. Burbank, N. B. Cole, F. 
J. Deane, H. T. Fick, F. H. Fobes, D. 
T. Gallup, H. Guild, R. H. Holt, R. F. 
Hooper, S. C. Kelton, R. H. Lord, W. 
B. Richards, H. W. Stevens, G. T. 
Vought, Jr., R. C. Weed, W. S. Weeks, 
L. Withington. 

Austin Teaching Fellows. David 
Henry Wenrich, in Zodlogy; Stuart 
Cameron McLeod, in Government; Ar- 
thur Johnson Eames, in Botany. 

Assistants. Hugh Dalby Hite, in As- 
tronomy; Johnson O’Connor, in As- 
tronomy; Arthur Dexter Brigham, in 
Government; Frederick Palmer, Jr., in 
Physics; William Otis Sawtelle, in Phys- 
ics; Burton Edward Hughes, in His- 
tory; Walter Wesselhoeft Tupper, in 
Forestry; Samuel Gring Hefelbower, in 
Philosophy; Gustave Alexander Fein- 
gold, in Philosophy; Ernst Hermann 
Paul Grossmann, in German; Julian 
Campbell Howard, in Chemistry; 
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Charles Wadsworth, 3d, in Chemistry. 
Byron Winthrop Grimes, in Chemistry; 

Assistants. Charles Ruglas Hoover, 
in Chemistry; Herman William Richter, 
in Chemistry; Eliot Grinnell Mears, in 
Industrial Organization; Richard Mar- 
shall Page, in Government; William 
Clark, in Government. 

Instructors. Rainard Benton Rob- 
bins, in Mathematics; Arthur Lewis 
McCobb, in German. 

Lecturers. Karl Schmidt, on Phil- 
osophy (second half); Emerson David 
Fite, on Government (second half); 
Frederick Lyman Wells, on Abnormal 
Psychology; James Flack Norris, on 
Organic Chemistry. 

Superintendent of the Library of the 
Bureau for Research in Municipal Gov- 
ernment. Joseph Wright. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1912: 

Dental School : Lecturers. Henry Carl- 
ton Smith, on Dental Chemistry; Mar- 
tin Bassett Dill, on Operative Dentis- 
try; George Henry Wright, on Oral 
Hygiene. 

Demonstrator. Varaztad Hovhaness 
Kazanjian, of Prosthetic Dentistry. 

Instructors: Operative Dentistry. Ed- 
win Carter Blaisdell, Asher Harriman 
St. Clair Chase, Ernest Howard Chute, 
Forrest Greenwood Eddy, Arthur War- 
ren Eldred, Samuel Tuttle Elliott, 
Charles Sumner Emerson, Jr., Nathan 
Anthony Estes, John Arthur Furbish, 
James Austin Furfey, Albert Benton 
Jewell, Philip Amos Leavitt, Timothy 
Otis Loveland, Charles Winthrop Mc- 
Pherson, Joseph Totten Paul, Charles 
Gilman Pike, David Frederick Spinney, 
Ned Albert Stanley, Charles Edward 
Stevens, Harry Austin Stone, Frank 
Turner Taylor, Benjamin Tishler, Ernest 
Victor Leon Whitchurch, Robert White- 
hill, Eugene Barry Wyman. 

Prosthetic Dentistry. Fred Alexander 
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Beckford, Harry Sylvester Clark, Wil- 
son Case Dort, Frank LeRoy Eames, 
Thomas Bernard Hayden, Julius Frank 
Hovestadt, Herbert Frank Langley, 
Maurice Earle Peters, Leo Augustine 
Rogers, William Harry Weston. 

Extracting and Anesthesia. Edwin 
Linwood Farrington, Albert Leonard 
Midgley, Harold Bradshaw Norwood, 
Oliver Perry Wolfe. 

Porcelain Work. Amos Irving Hadley, 
Robert Tucker Moffatt, Norman Bev- 
erly Nesbett, Arthur Judson Oldham. 

Orthodontia. Adelbert Fernald, Hor- 
ace Leonard Howe, Frank Derby Pierce. 

Roentgenology. Earle Clinton Cum- 
mings. 

Oral Surgery. Leroy Matthew Simp- 
son Miner. 

Syphilis. Charles Morton Smith. 

Neurology. Edward Wyllys Taylor. 

Assistants: Operative Dentistry. Fred 
Wilde Allen, Ernest Herbert Caswell, 
Robert Scott Catheron, Walter Alonzo 
Davis, William Francis Drea, Arthur 
Trowbridge Freeman, Everett Kendall 
Hallet, Charles Allen Jameson, Edward 
Henry Loomer, Charles Franklin Mc- 
Donald, Jr., Albert Ira Mackintosh, 
Carl Eaton Safford, Frank Packard 
Simpson, William John Speers, Clar- 
ence Bartlett Vaughan. 

Prosthetic Dentistry. Horatio Le Seur 
Andrews, Guy Edward Flagg, Henry 
Gilman, Frederick Waldemar Hove- 
stadt, John Lindsay Webster Jenkins, 
Howard Arthur Lane, Frank Randall 
McCullagh, Nels Henry Malmstrom, 
Blaine Wilcox Morgan, Walter Fairfield 
Provan, Edward Melville Quinby, Jo- 
seph Eugene Rochette, Reinhold Ruel- 
berg, Clarence Shannon, Otis Shaw 
Smith, Charles Frederick Sprague, Wil- 
liam Fiske Strangman, Frederick Jere- 
miah Sullivan, Rudolf Sykora, Kurt 
Hermann Thoma, Frank Edgar Travis, 
Willis Henry Weinz. 
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Extracting and Anesthesia. Feni- 
more Shute Andrews, Joseph Aloysius 
Ring. 

Materia Medica and Operative Dentis- 
try. John William O’Connell. 

Chemistry. Fred Martin Rice. 

Oral Surgery. Roger Browne Taft. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences for 1912-13, 
and it was Voted to appoint them: 
Charles Homer Haskins, Dean; Edward 
Laurens Mark, George Foot Moore, 
Benjamin Osgood Peirce, Herbert Weir 
Smyth, George Lyman Kittredge, Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner, Elmer Peter Koh- 
ler, John Albrecht Walz, Ralph Barton 
Perry, Winthrop John Vanleuven Os- 
terhout. 

Voted to appoint William Emmanuel 
Rappard, Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics for five years from Sept. 1, 1912. 


Meeting of Oct. 28, 1912. 


The treasurer reported receipts from 
the following estates, and the same were 
gratefully accepted: 


From the estate of Miss Harriet E. Goodnow 
$51,000 additional on account of her bequest 
to establish the Waite Memorial Fund. 

Of S. Newton Cutler $1005 the amount of 
his bequest, with interest, in accordance with 
the following extract from his will: ‘‘To Har- 
vard College I bequeath one thousand dollars, 
the income of which shall be used for the pur- 
chase of books for the College Library.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. Henry L. Higginson for his gift of 
$5000, his third payment on account of his 
generous offer of $5000 a year for five years 
for the department of Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Bayard Thayer for their 
gift of $5000 for the general use of the Arbore- 
tum, to become eventually a special fund to 
be called the Thayer Endowment. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her gift of $400 
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additional towards the expenses at the Obser- 
vatory of Harvard University on account of 
the Draper Memorial. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his additional 
gift of $100 towards the salary of Research As- 
sistant Little at the Bussey Institution. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for the gift of $500 for 
the payment of the Joseph Lee Fellowship for 
Research in Education. 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for the gift 
of $900 for three scholarships of $300 each, 
for the year 1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsyl- 
vania for the gift of $650 for three scholarships 
for the year 1912-13. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., and Mr. 
Edward F. Whitney for their gifts of $150 
each towards the scholarships of the Harvard 
Club of the City of New York for the year 
1912-13. 

To Professor Edward D. Peters for his gift 
of $250 for a scholarship in the Division of 
Mining and Metallurgy for the year 1913-14. 

To Assistant Professors Roger B. Merriman 
and Murray A. Potter and the Club Espafiol 
of Boston for their gifts of $25 each, for the 
payment of a lecture by Sefior Rafael Alta- 
mira. 

To Professor John E. Wolff for his gift of 
$210.40 towards the purchase of aerolites for 
the Mineralogical Museum. 

To Assistant Professor Murray A. Potter for 
his gift of $25 towards the purchase of a collec- 
tion of Spanish plays. 

To the Trustees of the Estate of Caroline 
A. R. Whitney for the gift of $200 towards the 
South End House Fellowship for the year 
1912-13. 

To Mr. R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., for his gift of 
a bronze bust of the late Professor N. S. 
Shaler, which has been placed in the Faculty 
Room in University Hall. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of a 
replica of the bas-relief of his father, the late 
Alexander Agassiz, and which will be placed 
in the Faculty Room in University Hall. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1912:— 

Assistants. George McElvaine Gra- 
ham, in Chemistry; Lucious Moody Bris- 
tol, Wesley Everett Rich, Hermann 
Franklin Arens, in Economics. 

Austin Teaching Fellow. Charles Fran- 
cis Hawkins, in Chemistry. 

Lecturers. John Andrew Sullivan, 
Stephen O'Meara, David Abram Ellis, 
on Municipal Government. 

Medical School. George Burgess Ma- 
grath, Instructor in Legal Medicine; 
Lewis Hill Weed, Fellow in Charge of 
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the Laboratory of Surgical Research; 
Eugene Lyman Porter, Research Fellow 
in Physiology; Russell Firth Sheldon, 
Assistant in Physiology. 


Graduate School of Medicine. 


Assistants. Lesley Hinchley Spooner, 
William Parsons Boardman, in Bacteri- 
ology and Medicine; Francis Gorham 
Brigham, in Medicine; Richard Froth- 
ingham O'Neil, George Gilbert Smith, 
in Genito-Urinary Surgery; Charles 
Richardson Cobb Borden, in Laryngol- 
ogy and Otology; George Loring Tobey, 
George Herman Powers, in Otology; 
John William Lane, Frank Howard 
Lahey, William Edwards Ladd, in Sur- 
gery; Walter Meredith Boothby, Arthur 
Malcolm Dodge, in Anesthesia; Carl 
Hermann Bucholz, in Orthopedic Sur- 
gery and Physical Therapeutics; John 
Dresser Adams, in Orthopedic Surgery; 
Arthur Willard Fairbanks, in Neurol- 
ogy. 

Instructors. George Phippen San- 
born, Albert Edward Steele, in Bacterio- 
logy; Oscar Richardson, in Pathology; 
Ralph Clinton Larrabee, Harry Win- 
fred Goodale, Nathaniel Knight Wood, in 
Medicine; John Henry Cunningham, Jr., 
in Genito-Urinary Surgery; Townsend 
William Thorndike, in Dermatology;. 
Francis Patten Emerson, Edgar Miller 
Holmes, in Laryngology and Otology; 
Edward Russell Williams, Peter Hunter 
Thompson, George Strong Derby, in 
Ophthalmology; Charles Henry Hare, in 
Gynecology; Frank Butler Granger, in 
Electrotherapeutics; Thomas Chitten- 
den Hill, in Diseases of the Rectum; 
John Edward Butler, Frank Linden 
Richardson, in Anesthesia; Harvey 
Parker Towle, in Dermatology; Frank 
Percival Williams, in Diseases of the 
Rectum. 

Lecturers. Henry Jackson, on Medi- 
cine; Farrar Cobb, Frederic Jay Cotton, 














David Daniel Scannell, on Surgery; Joel 
Ernest Goldthwait, on Orthopedic Sur- 
gery; Frederick Lafayette Jack, on Oto- 
logy; Walter Brackett Lancaster, Allen 
Greenwood, on Ophthalmology; Jo- 
seph William Courtney, on Neurology; 
Francis Joseph Keany, on Dermatology; 
Thomas Ordway, on Pathology; Edwin 
Welles Dwight, Frank Welles, Frank 
Herbert Hardison, Herbert Beeman 
Dow, on Life Insurance; Charles Fair- 
bank Painter, on Orthopedic Surgery; 
Walter Elmore Fernald, on Mental Dis- 
eases; John Jenks Thomas, on Neuro- 
logy; Edward Maverick Plummer, on 
Otology. 

Fellows. Louis xilbert, Willard 
Stephen Parker, Martin Joseph Eng- 
lish, Edward Francis Brennan, in Pedi- 
atrics; Richard Goodwin Wadsworth, 
Harold Woods Baker, Frank Arthur 
Pemberton, in Gynzcology; Frederick 
Eugene Garland, Chandler Robbins, in 
Laryngology. 

Voted to appoint Rt. Rev. Canon 
Boyd Carpenter, Lecturer on the Wil- 
liam Belden Noble Foundation for the 
year 1912-13. 

Voted to appoint FitzRoy Carrington, 
Lecturer on the History of Engraving 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1913. 

Voted that the title of Wilfred Eldred 
be changed from Assistant to Instructor 
in Economics. 





OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Annual Meeting, Sept. 25, 1912. 


The following 25 members were pre- 
sent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. Boyden, 
Delano, C. W. Eliot, Endicott, Froth- 
ingham, Gordon, Grant, Greene, Higgin- 
son, Lamont, Lodge, Markham, Meyer, 
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Mills, Rand, Richardson, Sexton, Swayze, 
Warren, Wigglesworth, Williams, Wister. 

Senator Lodge, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, reported that the 
following persons had been duly chosen 
at the election on last Commencement 
Day as members of the Board of Over- 
seers: For the term of Six Years. Augus- 
tus E. Willson of Louisville, 956 votes; 
Louis A. Frothingham of Boston, 800 
votes; Owen Wister of Philadelphia, 793 
votes; Frederic A. Delano of Chicago, 
755 votes; Thomas W. Lamont of New 
York, 711 votes; — and the Board voted 
to accept said report, and the foregoing 
persons were duly declared to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Overseers. 

John D. Long was reélected President 
of the Board. 

The election of George Gray Sears, 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1912, was concurred in. 

Mr. Williams, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions, pre- 
sented the list of the Visiting Commit- 
tees of the Board for the academic year 
of 1912-13, and after debate thereon, the 
Board voted to accept and to approve 
said list, and said list was ordered to be 
printed. 

The Board further voted that the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions be 
authorized to make such changes in, and 
additions to, the foregoing Committees, 
as may be necessary, or as may seem to 
it advisable, reporting the same, when 
made, to this Board for their approval 
at the next meeting following such 
action. 


Stated Meeting, Oct. 9, 1912. 


The following 25 members were pre- 
sent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. Boyden, De- 
lano, C. W. Eliot, H. Elliott, Endicott, 
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Frothingham, Grant, Greene, Higgin- 
son, Lamont, Lawrence, Markham, 
Meyer, Mills, Rand, Richardson, Sex- 
ton, Swayze, Warren, Wigglesworth, 
Willson, Wister. 

Various appointments were consented 
to. 

Judge Grant presented and read the 
Report of the Committee to Visit the 
Astronomical Observatory; accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


FOGG ART MUSEUM. 


A generous gift from Mr. Alfred A. 
Pope, of Farmington, Conn., has made 
it possible to make certain changes on 
the ground floor of the Fogg Museum, 
which have much improved the build- 
ing. The work was begun during the 
summer months and finished about 
Nov. 1. The large lecture hall in the 
rear of the Museum has been reduced in 
size by the building of a semi-circular 
wall, which divides it into two parts — a 
lecture hall that will be able to hold 
about 200 men, with a platform at the 
back on which the largest casts are 
placed; and a semi-circular corridor out- 
side the lecture room, in which the other 
casts are shown. By this change the lec- 
ture room is made more suitable for the 
needs of the Fine Arts Department, and 
a large amount of exhibition space is 
gained. The original Greek marbles, 
which before were crowded in with the 
casts, are now seen to much better ad- 
vantage on the left side of the entrance 
hall. On the right-hand side are original 
Greek vases and terracottas. The room 
at the left of the entrance, where the 
Renaissance casts formerly were dis- 
played, has been improved, and it is 
hoped to use this for temporary exhibi- 
tions. The two rooms at the right, in 


which the fine Loeb collection of Arre- 
tine pottery and other terracottas and 
vases were kept, have been rendered 
more useful for exhibition purposes by 
closing up one door and making another 
smaller, thus increasing the wall space. 
At present, however, these two rooms 
are being used to hold the fine arts books 
belonging to the College Library until 
the new library is ready for them. It is 
hoped to make changes in the lighting 
and ventilation of the top story next 
summer, if sufficient money can be 
raised. 

The Museum has recently purchased a 
picture of the Descent from the Cross, 
by an early German master, as yet un- 
identified, who probably lived in the first 
half of the 16th century. The coloring 
and composition are unusual and inter- 
esting, and show that the master was a 
man of ability and imagination. 

The Museum has also received as loans 
two paintings, which are now on exhibi- 
tion in the gallery. One, from H. E. 
Wetzel, 11, is an Annunciation attrib- 
uted to Lazzaro Bastiani of the Venetian 
school, who lived toward the end of the 
15th century. He was influenced by the 
Vivarini, whose work is represented in 
our gallery by a picture attributed to 
Bartolommeo Vivarini. The other is a 
small painting of St. John the Baptist by 
the rare master, Isenbrandt, who worked 
in the first half of the 16th century. He 
was one of the school of Bruges, and a 
co-worker with Gherard David. This 
picture is loaned by Paul J. Sachs, 00. 
There is another painting in our collec- 
tion which was formerly attributed to 
Rogier van der Weyden, but is now 
thought to be by Gherard David. 

The following paragraph is from the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin: 
“For a number of months past, friends 
of the Print Department of the Mu- 
seum, both here and in New York, have 
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been considering means to develop its in- 
fluence and to bring it into closer rela- 
tion with the Fine Arts Department of 
Harvard University. The Print Depart- 
ment of this Museum has now more than 
60,000 prints, a collection which shows 
the history of the art from its beginning, 
and contains examples of the work of all 
the great masters. The University has 
desired to utilize the rich Gray Collec- 
tion in the Fogg Museum as a basis of 
instruction in the history of engraving. 
The present Curator of the Print De- 
partment in this Museum, Mr. Emil H. 
Richter, has wished for freedom to de- 
vote himself more exclusively to the 
study of its contents. The United States 
should possess a print collection worthy 
of comparison with the great collections 
abroad, and it is felt that the Boston 
collection offers the best field for devel- 
opment. Mr. FitzRoy Carrington, who 
has been a partner of Messrs. Frederick 
Keppel and Co., of New York, for the 
last 15 years, has agreed to give up his 
business relations in order to lead in this 
undertaking. An endowment fund is 
now being raised in other cities as well as 
in Boston, which makes it possible to 
add Mr. Carrington to the staff of the 
Museum as Curator of the Department 
of Prints, Mr. Richter taking the title of 
Associate Curator. Mr. Carrington has 
also been recommended by the Fine 
Arts Department of Harvard Univer- 
sity for appointment as lecturer in the 
Department, and it is expected that he 
will deliver there each year a course of 
lectures on prints. The Print Collector’s 
Quarterly will continue under his editor- 
ship, and, thanks to the guarantee of a 
generous friend, will be published by the 
Museum. The Department will be well 
equipped to codperate with print collect- 
ors both here and elsewhere, and it is 
hoped that a national society of print 
collectors in America may be the out- 
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come of the reorganization. Mr. Car- 
rington is expected in Boston about 
March 1, and will immediately take up 
his duties.” 

It is very interesting that the impetus 
for this movement has come largely 
from New York, from men who feel the 
need of a first-rate school for students in 
prints in this country where experts can 
be developed. They believe that, owing 
to the progressive attitude of the Boston 
Museum and the Fogg Museun, this is 
the best place for this work to be done. 
It is hoped that Mr. Carrington will in- 
terest many undergraduates in the study 
of prints, and that among these some 
will have enthusiasm enough to become 
graduate students and use the splendid 
collections in Boston and Cambridge 
under his guidance as a means of qualify- 
ing as first-rate experts on the subject. 
It is hoped, also, that this will bring the 
Fogg Museum and the Boston Museum 
into even closer relations than hereto- 
fore. 

The Fogg Museum has recently pur- 
chased a print of Christ and the Fisher- 
men by Dirick Jacobszoon Vellert, com- 
monly called Dirk van Star, who worked 
in the first half of the 16th century. 
This is one of the most interesting of the 
few prints attributed to this engraver. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The progress upon the hospitals sur- 
rounding the School has been very 
marked during the summer. The Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital has the outside 
of the buildings practically completed, 
and work is being pushed rapidly toward 
finishing up the interior. It is hoped that 
by the first of the year some of the wards 
will be ready for occupancy. The entire 
medical staff and part of the surgical 
staff spent several months of last sum- 
mer abroad visiting hospitals and study- 
ing clinical methods in Russia, Germany, 
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Austria, France, and Great Britain. It 
is expected to have at the Brigham Hos- 
pital all the latest devices which will aid 
in the diagnosis and treatment of dis- 
ease. 

The new Children’s Hospital is now 
well above the ground, so that it is pos- 
sible to obtain an idea of its formation. 
The work is progressing rapidly and the 
Hospital should be in running order some 
time before the opening of the next 
School year. 

The most marked changes in the teach- 
ing staff are the new professors of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. Dr. Edsall has been 
at work at the Mass. General Hospital 
since the middle of the summer and Dr. 
Cushing has begun work at the old Har- 
vard Surgical Clinic, which has been 
taken over by the Peter B. Brigham 
Hospital until its own out-patient de- 
partment is ready. 

Dr. Bradford, the new Dean, is de- 
voting the major part of his time to his 
new office as he has resigned from his 
teaching chair in orthopedic surgery. He 
has already made several changes, and 
plans others in the executive manage- 
ment of the School, which should lead 
to more efficiency of work with less ex- 
penditure. 

Dr. F. Pfaff, Professor of Therapeutics 
and Materia Medica, has resigned from 
His resignation will take 
effect on the completion of his course in 
January. As yet no successor has been 
appointed, but a committee of the Facul- 
ty has the matter under consideration. 

Of the important research problems 
being worked out at the different labora- 


his position. 


tories none is receiving more attention 
at present than Dr. Rosenau’s experi- 
ments on Infantile Paralysis. His work 
up to the present points towards a cer- 


tain species of fly as being the host 
through which the disease is transmitted. 
If further work confirms this and the 
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disease can be stamped out by exter- 
minating this type of fly, another won- 
derful blessing will have been conferred 
upon humanity by means of the results 
of animal experimentation. 

C. Frothingham, Jr., ’02. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


At a meeting of the Associates of Rad- 
cliffe College on Oct. 16, B. M. Boody, 
A.B. ’99, was elected Associate for a 
term of 3 years from 1912, on the nomi- 
nation of the Alumnz. Miss Boody has 
been vice-president of the Radcliffe 
Alumne Association, and is now princi- 
pal of the Charlton School, New York. 

Morning prayers have been conducted 
until 1912-13 almost without exception 
by three clergymen each year, each of 
whom has had charge of two services a 
week. For 1912-13 there are to be ineach 
half-year six different clergymen, each 
of whom is to have one service a week: 
the Rev. Prescott Evarts, the Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, D.D., the Rev. George Hodges, 
D.D., the Rev. S.M. Crothers, D.D., the 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., and 
the Rev. A. P. Fitch, D.D., in the first 
half year, and the Rev. J. H. Ropes, D.D., 
in the second half-year. Miss B. H. 
Smith, a graduate of Wellesley and of 
Simmons, has been appointed assistant 
in the library to take the place of Miss 
M. Williams, who resigned to accept a 
position in the Somerville public library. 
The whole number of books in the li- 
brary is now 29,570. 293 books have 
been received from the estate of Mrs. 
Josiah P. Cooke. 

At the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Mount Holyoke College, 
Oct. 8-10, the President and the Dean 
represented Radcliffe College, and A. C. 
Almy, ’07, Somerville College, Oxford, 
where she was a student in 1907-09. 

The students from the metropolitan 
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district, who may be expected in increas- 
ing numbers, on account of the improved 
facilities for transportation by the new 
subway and the low prices of students’ 
tickets on the railroad trains, depend on 
Agassiz House and its lunch room 
during the day. Miss R. C. Hill has been 
reappointed for 1912-13 to buy food 
supplies and arrange the menus for the 
halls of residence, subject to the approval 
of the mistresses of the halls, and to take 
charge of the lunch room in Agassiz 
House. The payment of her salary is 
shared by the halls and the lunch room. 
The number of luncheons served during 
the year 1911-12 in the lunch room was 
39,335, at an average price of 15 cents 
each. The receipts were larger by $600 
than in 1910-11, but, on the other hand, 
the expenses were larger by $1000. This 
increase was chiefly in the amount spent 
for food. The profit of the lunch room 
in 1911-12 was not, therefore, sufficient 
to pay its share of the manager’s salary. 

On account of illness in her family, 
Miss E. M. Buckingham, the Mistress 
of Grace Hopkinson Eliot Hall, was 
granted leave of absence until Thanks- 
giving, and her place was taken by E. M 
Coe, ’01, of New York. Miss Coe will 
continue for the rest of the year as Mis- 
tress of Bertram Hall in place of Miss 
Grace Machado, who has been obliged 
to withdraw on account of illness. During 
the summer slight alterations were made 
in the interior of Grace Hopkinson Eliot 
Hall by which better accommodations 
are provided for the mistress and greater 
space is made available for the social life. 
The successful and prompt completion of 
Sarah Whitman Hall, which was opened 
on Sept. 23, was largely due to the effi- 
ciency and good judgment of Mr. F. P. 
Cabot, the chairman of the committee. 
It stands in Walker St., at right angles 
to Grace Hopkinson Eliot Hall. Unlike 
the other two halls it has a flat roof. In 


the plan of the interior it combines the 
best features of the other halls. It follows 
the plan which experience has proved best 
adapted to Radcliffe conditions, of giving 
a single room to each student. Moreover 
it has, in addition to a main reception 
room on the first floor, a students’ sit- 
ting room on each floor. The portrait of 
Mrs. Whitman which was painted by 
her friend, Mrs. Daniel Merriman, and 
presented to the College last year, hangs 
in the living room; also a Haig etching 
of Ghent, presented by Mr. E. H. Baker. 
Mrs. R. C. Cabot has presented a fire- 
screen in memory of Mrs. Whitman. The 
committee appointed to determine the 
site of James and Augusta Barnard Hall 
have reported that it should be built op- 
posite Sarah Whitman Hall, at right 
angles to Bertram Hall, facing the Rad- 
cliffe field, and that it should be begun 
this fall. The architects are Messrs. 
Kilham and Hopkins. A readjustment 
has been made in the prices of the rooms 
in the halls for 1912-13, so that there are 
now in the three halls 18 rooms at $72 
a year, 62 at $108, and 19 at $144, and, 
in Bertram Hall, a few special combina- 
tions of bedrooms and studies at higher 
rates. Table-board remains as before, 
$216 for the 36 weeks in the college 
year. Every room in the three halls and 
in Edmands House is let for 1912-13. 

Mr. Thomas A. Watson, of East 
Braintree, the father of a member of the 
Junior Class, has given about 50 vol- 
umes from his library, chiefly in philo- 
sophy, history, the fine arts, and biology, 
for the libraries of the halls of residence. 
The Class of 1911 has presented the 
College a clock, which is placed in the 
lunch room in Agassiz House. 

For 1912-13 any teacher holding a 
position for full work in a school, and 
registered in Radcliffe pays at the rate of 
$15 per course, provided that her appli- 
cation is not for a course given in Har 
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vard College and open to Radcliffe stu- 
dents. In 1911-12 14 teachers took ad- 
vantage of this arrangement. 

Pres. Briggs, in his address to the stu- 
dents on registration day, announced 
that the mass meetings which he has 
arranged for the last three years, would 
be continued in 1912-13, and expressed 
the wish that there might be a larger 
attendance of students than heretofore. 
At the first meeting, Oct. 23, Prof. Bar- 
rett Wendell gave an account of his pre- 
sentation to the late Emperor of Japan, 
and made interesting observations on 
the Emperor’s life and personality. At 
the first meeting of the Radcliffe Guild, 
Deaconess H. R. Goodwin spoke on “The 
College Girl’s Religion,” and at the 
second, Miss Zilpha Smith, of the School 
for Social Workers, and Miss Geraldine 
Gordon, of Denison House, spoke on 
social work. A meeting was held on Oct. 
25 under the auspices of the Boston 
Branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne, at which L. H. Dudley, ’95, 
spoke on Museum work, M. W. Brown, 
700, on the work of a mistress of a hall 
of residence, and S. W. Brooks, ’92, on 
apple-raising. 

The registration on Nov. 1 of 561 stu- 
dents, is the largest in the history of the 
college at the corresponding time in the 
year. There are 78 graduate students, 
of whom 31 are Radcliffe graduates, 9 
are graduates of other colleges who have 
studied in Radcliffe in a former year, 
and 38 are new students. 12 are gradu- 
ates of Wellesley College, 5 of Smith, 3 
each of Mount Holyoke and of Bryn 
Mawr, 2 each of Boston University and 
of Vassar. The others, no two of whom 


are graduates of the same college, repre- 
sent 7 colleges and universities in New 
England and the Middle States, 3 in the 
South, 6 in the Middle West, 3 in the 
Far West, and 1 in England. 
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The results of the final examinations 
in 1912 are given in the following table: 


Admitted 
Admitted ‘clear’? Rejected 
June 79 51 10 
Sept. _30 15 _5 
109 66 15 
Total rejected 15 


Candidates in 
June who did 
not reappear 
in September 6 


= 

The new plan of admission was tried 
by 38 candidates in June and in Septem- 
ber, 34 of whom passed. Of the 6 who 
were rejected under this plan in June, 
3 tried the new plan again in September 
and passed, and 1 completed her exami- 
nations in September under the old plan. 
15 schools, chiefly in distant places, 
which have not regularly prepared pupils 
for Radcliffe sent candidates for the 
examinations under the new plan. It is 
evidently a growing practice for the 
schools, both in the vicinity and at a 
distance, to send their best pupils as can- 
didates for admission under the new 
plan. 

Of the 109 students admitted to the 
Freshman Class in June and September, 
1912, 91 presented themselves for regis- 
tration in September. To these were 
added 4 admitted in 1911, 1 in 1910, and 
1 in 1909, making a total of 97 in the 
Freshman Class. 72 come from Massa- 
chusetts, 7 from New Hampshire, 5 from 
New York, 4 from Pennsylvania, and 1 
each from Maine, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, Colorado, and Montana. 72 were 
prepared by public schools and 25 by 
private schools and academies. 24 of the 
class are Congregationalists, 22 are Uni- 
tarians, 16 Episcopalians, and the others 
represent 8 denominations. 

The Class of 1915, the first to which 
the new rules for the choice of elective 
studies apply, have chosen their courses 
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for concentration as follows: 66 per cent 
in Language, Literature, Fine Arts, and 
Music, 9 per cent in Natural Sciences, 
12 per cent in History, Economics, and 
Government, and 13 per cent in Philo- 
sophy and Mathematics. 

From the income of the bequests of 
Mrs. Barnard and Mrs. Cooke, and from 
the gift of the Andrew C. Slater estate, 
10 new scholarships have become avail- 
able for 1912-13, making a total of 36. 
The Harvard Annex Alumne Scholar- 
ship is held for 1912-13 by B. E. Spring, 
’08; the Agnes Irwin Scholarship, in the 
award of Miss Irwin, by E. M. Cooper, 
713. The other scholarships in the award 
of the College are held by 8 Seniors (E. 
Cohen, E. M. Gartland, J. D. Gordon, 
E. Jackson, A. A. Kelsey, H. W. Marr, 
G. T. Nichols, M. W. Wilber), 7 Juniors 
(C. B. Beatley, A. E. Borden, H. D. 
Crawford, H. M. FitzGerald, F. L. 
Holmes, A. E. Holman, M. F. Under- 
hill), 8 Sophomores (B. M. Benjamin, 
M. Bridgman, C. E. Church, I. A. D. 
Proctor, L. H. Rosenblum, V. Sanford, 
H. A. Thomas, G. Whitson) 8 Fresh- 
men, 2 of whom have partial scholar- 
ships (H. C. Bonney, H. W. Browne, D. 
H. Dodge, L. &. Hunter, M. W. King, 
M. C. Todd, M. F. Woodward, H. H. 
Worth), and 4 graduate students (R. 
Hibbard, A.B., ’02, A.M.,’04, R. Holden, 
A.B., ’11, E. A. Mooar, A.B., ’08, U. Del- 
champs, A.B. University of Alabama, 
’11.). The scholarship of the Cambridge 
Latin School Club, amounting to $100, 
is held by I. M. Haworth, °13, two 
Choral Society scholarships of $100 each, 
by J. D. Everett, ’15, and H. I. Bingham, 
14. The Freshman scholarship of $200 
offered by the Distant Work Committee 
is held by G. E. Bush, of Lowell. In 
addition to this scholarship the Commit- 
tee were able to offer four Freshman 
scholarships of $100 each, which are 
held by M. J. Quigley, of North Brook- 
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field, B. V. Brown, of Providence, R. I., 
A. L. Wood, of Province Lake, N. H., 
and D. Holden, of New Haven, Vt. The 
scholarship of the Radcliffe Club of 
New York is held by M. B. Williams, 
who was prepared at the Wadleigh High 
School, and the scholarship of the Rad- 
cliffe Club of Philadelphia by G. H. Har- 
vey, who was prepared at the Wayn- 
flete School, Portland, Me. The Rad- 
cliffe Union room is held by C. Whit- 
mire, A.B., Southern University, ’10, of 
Milton, Fla., and the Class of 1906 
room, awarded this year for the first 
time, by M. L. Hersey, 716, of Hartford, 


Conn. 


ALUMN&. 

C. H. Baker, ’93 (Mrs. G. P. Baker), 
has been appointed president of the 
Alumne Association to fill the unex- 
pired term of S. M. Dean. The Associa- 
tion gave a reception to the Class of 
1912 on the afternoon of Nov. 8, at which 
Pres. and Mrs. Briggs, the Dean, Mrs. 
G. P. Baker, and other officers of the 
Association, received. 

For the year 1912-13, G. Schoepperle, 
Ph.D., ’09, is instructor in German in 
the collegiate division of New York Uni- 
versity; E. B. Demarest, graduate stu- 
dent, ’07-’09, is instructor of History in 
the Margaret Morrison Carnegie School, 
Pittsburgh; E. W. Dougherty, ’03, is 
head of the Roxbury Neighborhood 
House; M. W. Daniels, ’00, has charge of 
the music in Simmons College; M. V. 
Cobb, ’10, holds a fellowship in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Marriages. 


1900. Grace Evelin Burroughs to Louis 
Hooker Palmer, at Somerville, 
Aug. 28, 1912. 

1900-01. Maud Noland to Arthur Gil- 
christ Brodeur, at Westfield, Aug. 
80, 1912. 
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1902. Florence Alberta Nichols to 
Charles Harold Goodridge, at 
Brookline, Sept. 12, 1912. 

1903. Julia Truesdale Kennedy to Wil- 
liam John Myers, Jr., at Buffalo, 
N. Y., Oct. 15, 1912. 

1904. Blanche Estelle Lyons to Arnold 
Hartmann, at Boston, Aug. 14, 
1912. 

1904. Emily Martin Richardson to 
Charles Huntington Porter, at 
Manchester, Sept. 6, 1912. 

1903-04. Alice McGuffey Morrill to 
Daniel Blaisdell Ruggles, at Bid- 
deford Pool, Me., Sept. 14, 1912. 

1905. Isabella Jane Cook to Edward 
William Bridgham, at Jamaica 
Plain, Sept. 18, 1912. 

1905. Susan Morris Hallowell to Law- 
rence Graham Brooks, at West 
Medford, Oct. 12, 1912. 

1905. Helen Ellms Warren to George 
Warren Cutting, Jr., at Newton, 
Sept. 28, 1912. 

1904-06. Winifred Meyer to Dana Fitz 
Dow, at Cambridge, July 9, 1912. 

1909. Hannah Wheeler Pingree_ to 
George Edward Lambert, Jr., at 
South Byfield, Oct. 9. 1912. 

1909-10. Mary Hinckley Sheldon to 
Gilbert Newton Lewis, at Cam- 
bridge, June 21, 1912. 

1910. Mary Russell Walley to Ivory 
Littlefield, at Boston, Oct. 19, 
1912. 

1910-11. Virginia Adelle Bush to Harold 
Montelle Stephens, at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Aug. 6, 1912. 

1911. Ethel Smith to George Walker 
Williams, at Rutherford, N. J, 
June 22, 1912. 

1911. Helen Thayer to Herbert Edward 
Carrico, at Worcester, Sept. 4, 
1912. 

1911-12. Ruth Llewellyn Card to Tem- 
pleton Briggs, at Seal Harbor, 
Me., Aug. 8, 1912. 
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1912. Margaret Thurston Fales to Clyde 
Collamore Elmes, at Wrentham, 
Oct. 5, 1912. Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The class of 1916 entering this year 
went through the customary program of 
Phillips Brooks House and Faculty Re- 
ceptions and like all Freshman classes 
was plentifully supplied with “good 
advice” by patronizing Sophomores, 
dignified Seniors, and honorable mem- 
bers of the Faculty. At the Phillips 
Brooks House Reception a large number 
of Freshmen, all eager to begin their 
college course right and make friends 
with their classmen, were addressed by 
the following speakers: Dr. A. P. Fitch, 
00; Prof. C. T. Copeland, ’82; Arthur 
Beane, *11, who spoke on “Phillips 
Brooks House”; G. N. Phillips, ’13, 
Crimson; R. C. Evarts, 1 L, Lampoon; 
E. D. Smith, 1 L, “Scholarship”; A. 
W. Moffat, °13, and P. L. Wendell, 713, 
“Athletics.” The Faculty Reception to 
the Freshman Class was held in the Liv- 
ing Room of the Union. Dean Briggs 
presided and introduced the speakers in 
the following order: Acting Assistant 
Dean Yeomans, P. R. Withington, ’12, 
Major H. L. Higginson, [’55], President- 
Emeritus Eliot and President Lowell. 

The total enrolment in the College is 
2306 which is slightly larger than last 
year’s total of 2253. The Freshman Class, 
however, numbers only 662 as against 
744 in 1911. This decrease can probably 
be largely accounted for by the fact that 
upper classmen who still have entrance 
conditions are now classed with the 
Sophomores instead of with the Fresh- 
men as was the case last year. As there 
are almost 100 such upper classmen there 
is no reason to feel concerned about the 
apparently small number of men in the 
entering class. 
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The Sophomore and Junior elections 
were held in October and resulted as fol- 
lows: Juniors, Pres. H. R. Hitchcock, Jr., 
of Pukoo, Molokai, Hawaii; vice-pres., 
W. A. Barron, Jr., of Newburyport; sec.- 
treas., R. St. B. Boyd of Dedham; Sopho- 
mores, pres., J. C. Talbot, of Milton; 
vice-pres., W. B. Pirnie, of Springfield; 
sec-treas., H. Francke of Cambridge. 

The membership of the Student Coun- 
cil this year is made up as follows: the 
four class presidents, H. J. Smith, 1L, of 
Denver, Col.; H. R. Hitchcock, Jr., 714, 
of Honolulu, Hawaii; J. C. Talbot, 715, 
of Milton; and the Freshman president, 
who is not yet elected; captains of the 
four major sports, P. L. Wendell, °13, 
Jamaica Plain, football; D. J. P. Win- 
gate, °14, Winchester, baseball; J. B. 
Cummings, 713, Fall River, track; and 
C. T. Abeles, ’13, St. Louis, Mo., crew; 
the chief executive officers of the papers, 
G.N. Phillips, ’13, of Middletown Springs, 
Vt., Crimson; E. L. Barron, ’13, New 
York, N. Y., Lampoon; H. B. Gill, 713, 
of Lockport, N. Y., Illustrated; C. B. 
Harris, 13, San Antonio, Texas, Monthly; 
and H. R. Carey, ’13, Cambridge, Ad- 
vocate; vice-president of the Union, W. 
M. E. Whitelock, 13, Baltimore, Md.; 
president of Phillips Brooks House, A. 
J. Lowrey, ’13, Honolulu, Hawaii; chair- 
man of the Committee on Student Or- 
ganizations, H. B. Gill, 13; three re- 
presentatives of Phi Beta Kappa elected 
by the society, D. E. Dunbar, 713, 
Springfield; R. Beatley, ’13, Roxbury, 
and L. W. McKernan 1L, Ridley Park, 
Pa., and the following men elected at 
large: Seniors, P. G. M. Austin, of 
Santa Barbara, Cal.; R. B. Batchelder, 
of Salem; J. A. Donovan, of Lawrence; 
H. C. Everett, Jr., of Boston; H. B. 
Gardner, of New York, N. Y.; A. M. 
Goodale, of Cambridge; D. C. Parmen- 
ter, of Gloucester; D. Sargent, of Wel- 
lesley; and W. Tufts, Jr., of Boston. 
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Juniors, R. T. P. Storer, of Boston; W. 
T. Gardiner, of Gardiner, Me.; G. F. 
Plimpton, of Buffalo, N. Y.; R. St. B. 
Boyd, of Dedham; L. H. Mills, of Port- 
land, Ore.; W. A. Barron, Jr., of New- 
buryport; and Q. Reynolds, of Mont- 
clair, N. J. Sophomores, C. E. Brickley, 
of Everett; W. H. Trumbull, of Salem; 
W. H. Claflin, of Boston; H. Francke, of 
Cambridge; and R. B. Frye, of Marlboro. 

The officers of the Council for the en- 
suing year are: Pres., A. J. Lowrey, 13, 
of Honolulu, Hawaii; vice-pres., G. N. 
Phillips, ’13, of Middletown Springs, Vt.; 
sec.-treas., R. B. Batchelder, 13, of Sa- 
lem. The following were elected to the 
executive committee: H. B. Gardner, ’13, 
of New York, N. Y.; W. Tufts, Jr., 13, 
of Boston; H. R. Hitchcock, Jr., 14, of 
Honolulu, H. I.; and L. H. Mills, ’14, of 
Portland, Ore. The following chairmen 
of committees have been appointed: com- 
mittee on dramatics, T. M. Spelman, ’13, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; committee on ath- 
letics, D. C. Parmenter, 13, of Glouces- 
ter; committee on publications, G. N. 
Phillips, ’13, of Middletown Springs, Vt.; 
committee on scholarship, D. E. Dun- 
bar, °13, of Springfield. H. B. Gill, 713, 
was appointed chairman of the commit- 
tee on organizations last spring. These 
chairmen are empowered to appoint 
other members of their respective com- 
mittees subject to the approval of A. J. 
Lowrey, 713, president. 

Much fault was found with Harvard 
men by Major Higginson in his address 
to the Freshmen in the Union, and by 
Prof. C. T. Copeland at the Freshman 
Reception at Phillips Brooks House be- 
cause they took so little interest in the 
vital national questions. Surely the 
large enrolment in the political clubs and 
their great activity during the campaign 
may be accepted as evidence that many 
students at least are able to take an in- 
telligent interest in politics. 
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The Wilson Club of 450 men was or- 
ganized last February to work for Wilson 
at the primaries. The first week of col- 
lege this fall a large mass meeting was 
held in Brattle Hall and the club was re- 
organized with about the same enrolment 
as last year. A room in Little’s Block 
was rented for the club’s headquarters 
during the campaign, and officers were 
elected as follows: pres., M. M. McDer- 
mott, 3L; vice-presidents, L. D. Jen- 
nings, 3L, and D. E. Dunbar, 713; sec., 
T. A. Lee, 3L; treas., F. E. Richter, ’13. 

The actual work of the club during 
the campaign was carried on in conjunc- 
tion with the State and City commit- 
tees. Through its delegates Wilson clubs 
were established in every college in the 
state. Speakers were assigned every 
night to address Democratic rallies; lit- 
erature was sent out, particularly to col- 
lege graduates, and the Saturday night 
before the election a large parade was 
held with delegates from Tufts and In- 
stitute of Technology. On election day 
the club was very busy at the polls and 
assisted greatly in bringing out the vot- 
ers. 

The straw vote held last spring resulted 
in the election of Taft by preferential vot- 
ing. The voting was as follows: Taft, 
1113, Wilson, 918, Roosevelt, 760; La 
Follette, 265; and Harmon, 234. This 
fall the Wilson Club held a straw vote 
which showed that the sentiment of the 
college had changed. Wilson, Demo- 
cratic, was given 1400 votes; Taft, Re- 
publican, 1132; Roosevelt, Progressive, 
1052; Debs, Socialist, 328; and Chafin, 
Prohibitionist, 322. During the cam- 
paign the membership of the club had 
increased to 600 active members and 
Wilson had become the first choice of the 
College. That the Wilson Club was 
largely responsible for this does not 
seem too large a claim. 

S. M. Rinaker, 3L, president of the 
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Taft Club makes the following report 
of the work of the Taft Club during the 
fall.: 

“The Harvard Taft Club with a mem- 
bership of over 1000 is the leading Re- 
publican organization in the University. 
The officers are, pres., S. M. Rinaker, 3L 
(succeeding C. E. Hughes, Jr., J ’12); 
vice-pres., S. M. Seymour, 713; sec., L. 
Powers, 2L; treas., J. Heron, 3L. While 
the Taft Club took no active part in the 
University straw vote this fall as it did 
last spring, it did assist very actively in 
the campaign for actual votes in Massa- 
chusetts. In addition to holding a rally 
at Brattle Hall, at which Hon. S. J. 
Elder, Rev. A. A. Berle, and others 
spoke, the club sent out speakers to ad- 
dress rallies in many parts of the state. 
On election day in Cambridge a large 
number of members worked at the polls 
and helped to bring out the vote. The 
members feel that the heavy vote polled 
by President Taft in this state as well as 
the Republican legislative victories were 
due in some measure to the work of the 
Harvard men.” 

The Progressive Club of 200 members 
was organized as a permanent institution 
in September. Its work during the cam- 
paign has been much the same as that of 
the other political clubs including speak- 
ing at rallies, distribution of literature, 
clerical work at the Progressive head- 
quarters in Boston and Cambridge, as- 
sisting at the polls on election day, and 
a large parade of 400 men on the Satur- 
day evening before the election. The 
officers of the club are Pres., E. Bacon, 
1L; sec., R. S. Richardson, ’15; and 
vice-pres., N. Roosevelt, ’14. 

The Harvard Socialist Club is also a 
permanent organization and although 
composed of only 40 mer has been quite 
as busy as the other clubs. Various meet- 
ings were held, at one of which Lincoln 
Steffens spoke on “Socialism vs. Radi- 
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calism.”” A parade to the Arena when 
Eugene V. Debs spoke there was also a 
part of the fall program. Perhaps the 
principal work of the club, however, is 
the publication of the “Harvard Social- 
ist Tracts” which come out from time to 
time and discuss the political and social 
situation. The officers of the club are 
Pres., A. Jaretzki, Jr., ’13; sec.-treas., 
P. J. White, 713; and executive com- 
mittee member, R. W. Chubb, ’15. 

The Speaker’s Club this fall has been 
holding its regular fortnightly meetings 
in the new guest room in the north tower 
of Memorial Hall. Its most important 
meeting, however, took place shortly 
before the presidential election when an 
open University forum was held to dis- 
cuss the “Political Situation.” This was 
far and away the most successful forum 
the Speaker’s Club has ever had, there 
being 200 men present. Scheduled 
speeches were first made by representa- 
tives of the four undergraduate political 
clubs, and then the subject was thrown 
open for discussion, and in short three 
minute speeches every side of the ques- 
tion was vehemently argued. The open 
forum is anew thing at Harvard, and pro- 
mises to become a very popular institu- 
tion and one of inestimable value to the 
University. Thisis only one of the various 
ways in which the Speaker’s Club is ful- 
filling its purpose, which is “to serve 
the University.” In this work the club 
greatly needs and richly deserves the 
heartiest support of both graduates and 
undergraduates, for it is in the Speaker’s 
Club and their open forums that the fu- 
ture vital problems of the University 
‘will be solved. 

Another milestone in the history of 
music at Harvard was passed this fall 
when the first number of the Harvard 
Musical Review was published. Harvard 
has always led other American colleges 
in music. The Pierian Sodality, founded 
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in 1808, is the oldest musical organiza- 
tion in America, and in the seventies 
Harvard shared the honors with Penn- 
sylvania for first establishing music as 
a part of the curriculum. Last year the 
Harvard Opera Association was founded 
in order to enable students interested in 
music to get opera tickets at greatly re- 
duced rates, and now appears the Har- 
vard Musical Review, which is without 
a precedent in any American college. 

The field for such a publication at Har- 
vard is extensive. There are many un- 
dergraduates who are either on one of the 
musical clubs or very much interested 
in music, and an ever increasing number 
of graduates who are prominent in the 
musical world. It is for the benefit of 
these graduates and undergraduates and 
other persons interested in promoting 
music at Harvard that the Musical Re- 
view exists. 

The magazine will afford a means of 
publication for small original composi- 
tions by recent graduates and under- 
graduates and will discuss everything 
worthy of note among their several ac- 
tivities. It will not, however, be re- 
stricted to Harvard music. Prominent 
musical critics, graduates and undergrad 
uates will contribute impartial criticisms 
of vital developments in music and not- 
able operatic productions in New York 
and Boston, together with book reviews, 
and comments on musical activities all 
over the world. “In short, we are pre- 
pared,”’ the editors announce,“to offer 
a paper which for enthusiastic artistic 
ideals and unique outlook on music will 
be the only one of its kind; a paper which 
will be a burden to no one but through 
its merits will prove its right to a place 
beside such famous Harvard products as 
the Pierian Sodality and the Harvard 
Musical Association of Boston.” 

That there is a place for such a maga- 
zine at Harvard is clearly demonstrated 
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by the large number of subscriptions 
already received from the undergradu- 
ates and the active support given the 
editors by prominent graduates and by 
the Harvard Musical Department under 
Prof. Spalding. The editors of the Musi- 
cal Review are, graduate adviser, Mr. E. 
B. Hill, ’94; pres., Gilbert Elliott, Jr., 13; 
sec., S. F. Damon, ’14; musical editors, 
T. M. Spelman, II, 13; M. Fremont- 
Smith, 13, and L. G. del Castillo, ’14; 
business manager, L. B. Siegfried, 713; 
business editors, Kenneth McIntosh, 14, 
and A. A. Hutchinson, Jr., 14. The edi- 
tors will be glad to send sample copies 
free to any graduates who are interested 
in their work. Subscriptions at $2 a year 
for the ten monthly copies and all other 
communications should be sent to the 
Harvard Musical Review, 14 Plympton 
St., Cambridge. ‘ 

Another fact indicative of the increas- 
ing interest in music at Harvard is the 
anonymous gift of $80,000 to be used for 
a new Music Building provided $50,000 
more can be raised. Two thirds of this 
sum has already been promised to Prof. 
Spalding and tentative plans have been 
drawn. 

During the Christmas vacation the 
musical clubs will take a southern trip. 
Their program includes concerts at 
Springfield, Philadelphia, Pa., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Cincinnati, O., Reading, Pa., 
Washington, D.C., and Brooklyn, N. Y. 
None of these cities has ever been 
visited before by the musical clubs and 
their route will take them farther south 
than any previous trip. 

Last year the University Debating 
Team lost all its intercollegiate debates 
because the number of graduates allowed 
to debate on the team was limited to 
three. This limitation, however, succeed- 
ed in arousing undergraduate interest 
as the Debating Council had hoped. This 
year a system of interclass debates has 
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been instituted which should improve 
the material from which the University 
team is to be picked and make up what 
it lost in efficiency when the rule regard- 
ing graduates was passed. 

The Class Day Elm,which stands back 
of Hollis Hall between Holden Chapel 
and Harvard Hall, has been gradually 
cut away as the elm tree beetles and the 
gypsy moths have proceeded with their 
work of devastation until now only the 
trunk is left standing. This has been 
scraped, oiled, and painted to preserve it 
from future ravages of insects. Ivy will 
be planted around the base of the tree 
and it will be left to stand as a memorial 
to future classes of the historic “flower 
tush,”’ until its roots rot away. 

A system of interdormitory smokers is 
being tried this year in order to promote 
fellowship among the Seniors. Each dor- 
mitory is to have a smoker committee 
which will have charge of entertaining 
one of the other Senior dormitories in 
turn. Eleven of these smokers have been 
planned for the first half year. 

The Crimson announces that P. J. 
Roosevelt, °13, of New York, N. Y., has 
resigned from his position as managing 
editor in order to become Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s private secretary. The fol- 
lowing officers were chosen to serve dur- 
ing the first half-year: managing editor, 
R. B. Batchelder, ’13, of Salem; editorial 
chairman, D. E. Dunbar, ’13, of Spring- 
field; sec., J. P. Brown, ’14, of Mont- 
clair, N.J.; assistant managing editors, 
C. Brown, Jr., ’14, of Hartford, Conn., 
J. A. Henderson, 14, of Johnstown, 
Pa., and Arthur C. Smith, ’14, of New 
Haven, Conn. 

The Advocate has elected H. R. Carey, 
"13, of Cambridge, president and H. S. 
Ross, ’13, of Hingham, secretary, for the 
ensuing year. 

The Harvard Illustrated Magazine has 
elected L. C. Parsons, ’10, of Cambridge, 
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graduate adviser, S. M. Seymour, ’13, of 
Chatham, N. Y., editorial chairman and 
W. O. Fenn, ’14, of Cambridge, manag- 
ing editor for this year. The following 
business editors were also elected: T. W. 
Koch, ’14, of St. Paul, Minn., M. T. 
Fisher, °13, of Washington, D.C., and 
J. L. Jones, ’13, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
and photographic editor, R. W. Burrage, 
"13, of Needham. 

The Harvard Engineering Journal has 
elected R. B. Ladoo, 14, to its editorial 
board. 

The Dramatic Club has decided upon 
The Voice of the People, a three-act play 
by David Carb, ’09, for its fall produc- 
tion. This play was handed in for the 
fall dramatic competition, the judges 
being H. T. Parker, 90, Edward Sheldon, 
’08, and Percy Mackaye, ’97. It is in 
three acts and deals with the conditions 
which corrupt politics in a large Ameri- 
can city. The conflict is between the 
Boss, who justifies himself in his treat- 
ment of the people, and his niece, who 
clearly sees the destruction that his al- 
truistic intentions — altruistic though 
they be avaricious — precipitate. But 
from blaming the Boss she comes to 
understand that not he but the people 
of whom he is a crystallization, or a pro- 
jected mouthpiece, are to blame. And 
so she discovers that to defeat him is 
futile, because he will merely be super- 
seded by someone else. She must destroy 
the ignorance which makes the elector- 
ate demand graft and willing to pay 
high for it. The play will be presented 
probably in Brattle Hall on Dec. 10 
and 13 and in Jordan Hall on Dee. 14. 

The Brooks House Information Bu- 
reau was conducted this year in a much 
more extensive and systematic way than 
ever before. About six men were usually 
on hand ready to give applicants general 
information and to supply them with 
University literature, maps, etc. Besides 
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this general work the Bureau helped men 
to find rooms by means of the index of 
rooming-houses, and helped those look- 
ing for room-mates to find other men 
who were also without room-mates, by 
setting a definite hour (1 to 2 o’clock) 
when such men could gather together. 
Each applicant was asked to register 
his name, class, address, etc., in a 
book prepared for the purpose and in 
this way a permanent record was ob- 
tained. By consulting this book it was 
found that the Information Bureau had 
served 575 men. 

The officers of the Chess Club for the 
ensuing year are, Pres., J. R. Morton, 
13; vice-pres., F. P. Beal, And.; 2d vice- 
pres., E. F. Lange, ’13; sec. and treas., 
W. M. Washburn, ’14; and captain, W. 
B. Harris, 1G.S. The Chess Club this 
year has been very active. Simultaneous 
exhibitions were given by H. L. Perrin, 
1G, and H. B. Daly, secretary of the Bos- 
ton Chess Club. The team which played 
Yale was chosen by tournament. Those 
who failed to make the team were al- 
lowed to compete for a cup in a consola- 
tion tournament. 

The Pierian Sodality has elected R. 
H. Anderson, ’14, of Lynn, manager and 
H. A. Swan, ’15, assistant manager. 

H. T. Gibson, 712, who played third 
base on the University baseball team last 
year was seriously injured when the fire 
escape broke on which he was lowering 
himself from the fourth floor of Stough- 
ton Hall to the third. This accident re- 
sulted in a feeling of uneasiness through- 
out the College, which led to the renewal 
of the straps on all the fire escapes. 

On the football blacklist of the Ath- 
letic Association are the names of 205 
men whose tickets for one of the big 
games have been found in the hands of 
speculators. 

The large Fogg Lecture Room has 
been made smaller and the extra space 
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resulting is to be used for a semi-circular 
gallery for the exhibition of casts. The 
entrance hall will no longer be crowded 
and the Meleager and original Greek 
casts can be displayed to better ad- 
vantage. 

The officers of the Freshman Debating 
Club are, President, J. W. Cooke, of 
Newton Centre; vice-president, S. Leh- 
mayer, of New York, N. Y.; secretary- 
treasurer, S. B. Pfeifer, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. O. Fenn, 14. 


ATHLETICS. 
Football, 


Football practice this fall began on 
Sept. 16. Only 60 men reported at first, 
but this number was sooa increased to 
100. Until the opening o:' college, prac- 
tice was held twice a day under the di- 
rection of Coach Haughton, Captain 
Wendell, and the assistant coaches. The 
assistants were L. H. Leary, ’05, the 
famous end who has coached the Har- 
vard ends for a number of years; C. D. 
Daly, ’01, P. Withington, ’09, L. With- 
ington, 11, R. B. Wigglesworth, ’12, and 
R. T. Fisher, ’12, captain of last year’s 
team. 

With this able coaching staff and an 
experienced squad, the chance of success 
was great. Six “H” men, Wendell, 
Storer, Felton, Gardner, Hitchcock, and 
Parmenter, all of whom played last year, 
were back again at work, and in addition 
there was an abundance of excellent 
material fromlast year’s Freshman team. 
In the backfield especially there were 
many men to choose from. Captain 
Wendell of course was the first choice and 
around him the attack was built. C. E. 
Brickley, ’15, captain of his Freshman 
team, easily filled another position be- 
cause of his ability in kicking field goals 
and his success as a ground-gainer. Other 
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strong candidates for the backfield were 
H. R. Hardwick, ’15, F. J. Bradlee, ’15, 
G. Bettle, ’14, E. A. A. Lingard, 713, 
T.C. Hardwick, ’13,and M. J. Logan, ’15. 
H. B. Gardner, °13, was the logical choice 
for quarterback, but E. Bradley, °13, 
and V. Freedley, ’14, were both capable 
substitutes. In the line there were four 
veterans, S. M. Felton, 3d, ’13, for end, D. 
C. Parmenter, ’13, for centre, and R. T. P. 
Storer, 14, and H. R. Hitchcock, Jr., 14, 
for tackles. Other ends were F. J.O’ Brien, 
14, T. J. Coolidge, ’15, P. M. Hollister, 
13, H. St. J. Smith, °15, and H. W. 
Frothingham, °15. Substitute tackles 
were T. H. Frothingham, ’13, D. Law- 
son, ’14, and H. B. Beebe, 715, while 
F. Wigglesworth, ’15, was a good man to 
replace Parmenter at centre in case of 
need. S. B. Pennock, ’15, was first choice 
for guard, W. H. Trumbull, ’15, and 
G. T. Driscoll, 13, were about tied for 
second place with Trumbull slightly in 
the lead, and F. B. Withington, ’15, and 
M. Weston, ’15, were other keen com- 
petitors. 

In the early games Harvard found 
little difficulty in winning, except per- 
haps against Maine, when only one 
touchdown was scored. Against Holy 
Cross, Williams, and Amherst large 
scores were made. In fact the work had 
been so easy up to the time of the Brown 
game that some apprehension was felt 
as to the ability of the line to stand up 
against a truly strong team. It was the 
Brown team, composed of many vete- 
rans, and weighing 4 pounds per man 
more than the Harvard team, which 
gave the line its first test. The final 
score, 30 to 10 is sufficient proof that the 
Harvard line was more than a match for 
its opponents. But the apparent ease 
with which the victory was won still left 
room for some anxiety. The power of 
the backfield was not doubted but the 
quality of the line was not yet conclu- 
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sively proved to the satisfaction of all. 
It was argued that the victory might be 
due to the weakness of the Brown team 
rather than to the strength of Harvard. 
Some football critics even went so far as 
to criticize Haughton’s system of coach- 
ing. 

That all this fault-finding and un- 
easiness was groundless was demon- 
strated without a doubt in the 16 to 6 
struggle with Princeton on Nov. 2. That 
day also marked the end of a feeling 
which had been gaining ground among 
Harvard supporters for the last few 
years, a feeling that Harvard teams 


Jacked the fighting spirit and the aggres- 


siveness necessary to score a touchdown 
against a tried and proved eleven. If 
Harvard could defeat the fast Princeton 
team, which had rolled up large scores in 
all its earlier games and had just de- 
feated Dartmouth 22 to 7, then the al- 
legation was unjust. For this reason 
the Princeton game was watched with 
especial interest. At first the Tigers 
seemed to be able to gain a good deal, 
but the Crimson line soon found them- 
selves and forced back their opponents 
time and again for a field goal or a touch- 
down, at the same time smothering every 
rush by the Princeton backfield. It was 
the work of the line which really paved 
the way to victory, but the game could 
not have been won without the cool 
generalship of Gardner and the brilliant 
playing of Brickley. Of the 152 yards 
made by Harvard in rushes from scrim- 
mage, Brickley was responsible for 106, 
only 12 yards less than the total number 
made by the whole Princeton team. He 
also kicked two field goals and a very 
difficult goal from placement after a fair 
catch on the 48-yard line. In the last 
minute of play, just before the final 
touchdown, Brickley was worn out and 
had to be helped off the field. The whole 
game, from the invincibility of the line 


to the terrific line-smashing in the back- 
field, was an absolute vindication of 
Coach Haughton, and showed that the 
Harvard team was composed of fighters 
who could be depended upon in a tight 
place. 

The summary: 


Harvard. Princeton, 
Felton, l.e. 
r.e., Dunlap, Wight, Pendleton, Streit 
Storer, l.t. r.t., Penfield, Ballin 
Pennock, l.g. r.g., Logan, W. Swart 
Parmenter, Wigglesworth, c. c., Bluethenthal 
Trumbull, Driscoll, r.g. l.g., Shenk 
Hitchcock, r.t. l.t., Phillips 
Coolidge, O’Brien, r.e, l.e., Andrews 
Gardner, q.b. q.b., 8. Baker, Emmons 
H. Hardwick, I.h.b. r.h.b., E. Waller 
Brickley, Lingard, r.h.b. 
l.h.b., Pendleton, H. Baker 
Wendell, Bradlee, f.b. f.b., DeWitt 
Score: Harvard, i6; Princeton, 6. 
Touchdowns: Hardwick, Waller. Goals from 
field: Brickley, 2. Goal from placement: 
Brickley. Goal from touchdown: Hardwick. 


The season’s scores: 
Sept. 28, H., 7; Maine, 0. 
Oct. 5, H., 19; Holy Cross, 0. 
12, H., 26; Williams, 3. 
19, H., 46; Amherst, 0. 
26, H., 30; Brown, 10, 
Nov. 2, H., 16; Princeton, 6. 
9, H., 9; Vanderbilt, 3. 
16, H., 3; Dartmouth, 0. 
23, H., 20; Yale 0 (at New Haven). 
About 50 fellows tried for the Uni- 
versity Second Football team this fall, 
besides some 25 others who played for 
short periods. These men have worked 
hard and shown good spirit. They have 
been invaluable in the development of 
the Varsity by giving them some “pres- 
sure’’ in scrimmages and by trying new 
plays and odd formations against them. 
The second team defeated the Varsity 
“‘subs”’ several times, scored on the Var- 
sity in four or five scrimmages, and tied 
the Freshman team. The first regular 
game was with the Brown Second Team. 
The score was 3 to 0 for Harvard, the 
only score being a drop-kick by Temple. 
The second game was tied with Andover 
on a slow wet field, 7 to 7. On Nov. 4 
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a team from the warship Nebraska de- 
feated Harvard 12 to 7. All these teams 
however, were very strong, the battle- 
ship team especially being composed of 
the very heavy champions of the U. S. 
Navy. The line-up of the Harvard team 
is l.e., Parker, 13; 1.t., Reynolds, ’15; 
L.g., Priest, 15; c., Stambaugh, ’13; r.g., 
Cable, ’13; r.t., Atkinson, ’13; r. e., Mc- 
Call, 13, captain; q.b., Swigert, °15, 
Spang, ’15; I.h.b., Curtis, ’14, Steele, ’13; 
r.h.b., Callander, 13, Gibson, *15; f.b., 
Temple, 15. 

W. T. Gardiner, ’14, the Harvard Var- 
sity tackle who broke his arm in the 
Princeton game last year, gave his time 
this year to coaching the Freshman team. 
He was assisted by W. H. Chatfield, ’14. 
The Freshmen won their early games 
with little or no difficulty, so that it was 
almost impossible to judge of the real 
strength of the team. The general feel- 
ing of the coaches was, however, that 
the team was a little backward because 
of the great number of injuries sustained 
by the players. Yet the Freshmen had 
met no defeat, and in its captain, E. W. 
Mahan, the fast Andover back, they had 
a man who could be expected to lead 
his team to victory. 

The scores of the games follow: 

H. 1916, 16; Groton, 0. 

12; St.Marks, 0. 

31; Hotchkiss, 0. 

10; Exeter, 0. 

16; Princeton, 0. 

16; Worcester, 7. 

18; Yale, 1916, 17. 
The team lined up against Princeton as 
follows: Lyman, I.e.; Morgan, L. Curtis, 
1.t.; Cowen, I.g.; Soucy, c.; Amory, r.g.; 
Gilman, r.t.; Rollins, R. C. Curtis, r.e.; 
Cartmell, Dougherty, q.b.; Mahan, 
r.h.b.; McKinlock, Whitney, I.h.b.; and 
Miller, f.b. 

Harvard-Princeton Scores. 

Following are the scores for the Har- 

vard-Princeton games for all years in 
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which the two universities have played 
football: 


1877. H., 1 goal, 1 touchdown; P., 1 touch- 
down. 
1878. P., 1 touchdown; H., 0. 
1879. P., 1 goal, 1 safety; H., 5 safeties. 
1880. P., 2 goals, 2 touchdowns, 6 safeties; 
H., 1 goal, 1 touchdown, 4 safeties, 
1881. P., 1 safety; H., 1 safety. 
1882. H., 1 goal, 1 touchdown; P., 1 goal. 
1883. P., 26; H., 7. 
1884. P., 34; H., 6. 
1886. P., 12; H., 0. 
1887. H., 12; P., 0. 
1888. P., 18; H., 6. 
1889. P., 41; H., 15. 
1895. P., 12; H., 4. 
1896. P., 12; H., 0. 
1911. P., 8; H., 6. 
1912. H., 16; P., 6. 
Total victories: Princeton, 11; Harvard, 4; 
tie, 1. 


Harvard-Dartmouth Scores. 


The scores of the Harvard-Dartmouth 
football games since 1890 are as follows: 


1890. H., 38; D., 0. 
1891. H., 16; D., 0. 
1892. H., 46; D., 0. 
1893. H., 36; D., 0. 
1894. H., 22; D., 0. 
1897. H., 13; D., 0. 
1898. H., 13; D., 0. 
1899. H., 11; D., 0. 
1901, H., 27; D., 12. 
1902. H., 16; D., 6. 
1903. D., 11; H., 0. 
1904. H., 0; D., 0. 


1905. H., 6; D., 6. 
1906. H., 22; D., 9. 
1907. D., 22; H., 0. 
1908. H., 6; D., 0. 
1909. H., 12; D., 3. 
1910. H., 18; D., 0. 
1011. H., 5; D., 3. 
1912. H., 3; D., 0. 


In the total of 20 games which have been 
played, Harvard has scored 310 points and 
Dartmouth 72. Harvard has won 16 games, 
Dartmouth 2, and 2 have been tied. 


The ‘‘ Minnesota Shift.” 


Coach Haughton in criticizing the 
Princeton game for the Boston Herald, 
said: 

Princeton depended entirely upon a varia- 
tion of what is commonly known as the 
‘*Minnesota shift.’’ They had evidently prac- 
ticed this style from the beginning of the sea- 
son, for in the execution of it there was never 
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a slip; but when it came to the effect on the 
other team it seemed to lack the necessary 
drive. There has probably been more dis- 
cussion as to the relative merits of this style 
of attack than on any other point in football. 
There is no question but such a style is ex- 
tremely bewildering to opponents, because the 
point of attack is always cleverly concealed. 
Fortunately, Harvard has had two years’ ex- 
perience in meeting this style of attack, as 
Yale used it in 1910 and 1911. Harvard’s 
team on Saturday had been carefully in- 
structed how to meet this attack, and after the 
first few rushes seemed to diagnose every play 
with the exception of Princeton’s two long for- 
ward passes, which resulted in their touch- 
down. 

Concerning the merits and demerits of the 
“Minnesota shift,’ it seems to me that the 
coach who adopts this style has taken away 
from the quarter-back all judgment in the 
matter of picking his holes, because when the 
team arrives in its legal formation, and the ball 
is snapped, it is impossible to tell where the 
opponents are going to be at that moment. In 
this respect such a form of attack is unscien- 
tific because although it may find an opening 
on one rush, on the very next rush the play 
may be called at the point where the oppo- 
nents’ defence is strongest. Another inherent 
weakness in this style of attack is in the posi- 
tion of the linemen when the ball is snapped. 
It is impossible for a lineman to assume his 
proper stance with any consistency when he is 
called upon to jump from 9 to 10 feet and 
land in the proper position. This point was 
conclusively proved Saturday ‘when Harvard 
repeatedly drove back Princeton’s offensive 
line. Harvard’s attack was founded upon 
quite a different principle, in that there was 
never any attempt to deceive the opponents as 
to the nature of the formation. Furthermore, 
the plays were run after due deliberation on 
the quarter-back’s part, and were always at a 
supposedly weak spot in the opposing line. 


Important Changes in Football Rules. 


The field of play is 100 yards in length 
instead of 110. End zones of 10 yards in 
length have been added to either end of 
the field, making the total length 120 
yards. Kick-off takes place from kicker’s 
40-yard line instead of at mid-field. 
After a touchback, ball is put in play at 
20-yard line instead of the 25-yard line. 
The team with the ball has 4 downs in- 
stead of 3 to gain the required 10 yards. 
The 20-yard 
passes has been removed. A forward 
pass may be thrown any distance, even 


restriction on forward 
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into the end zone, but not over the end 
line. The onside kick has been elimin- 
ated. The office of field judge has been 
eliminated. Scoring counts: touchdown, 
6 points; goal from touchdown, 1 point; 
goal from field, 3 points; safety, 2 points; 
forfeited game score 1 point. 


Crack. 


This year’s track team retains many 
veterans. With the exception of P. R. 
Withington, 712, last year’s captain, all 
the men who were placed in the intercol- 
legiates last spring are back on the track. 
Of the men who scored in the dual meet 
with Yale, only D. P. Ranney, E. D. 
Smith, B. M. Preble, and F. H. Leslie, 
all of 1912, have graduated. The “H” 
men still remaining are as follows: 
sprinters, W. B. Adams, ’13, R. S. de 
Gozzaldi, °13, and J. I. Abbott, °14; 
quarter-milers, W. A. Barron, Jr., ’14, 
and R. G. Huling, 713; distance run- 
ners, R. St. B. Boyd, ’14, F. W. Cope- 
land, “13; Ty W.: Koch, *14, H. P. 
Lawless, ’13, captain of the Cross Coun- 
try team, and H. M. Warren, 713; hur- 
dlers, J. B. Cummings, ’13, captain, and 
A. L. Jackson, *14; hammer-throwers, 
T. Cable, 13, and L. D. Howard, 715; 
broad jump, P. G. M. Austin, 13; shot- 
putter, R. B. Batchelder, ’13. 

This year the fall handicap track meet 
was open only to the College instead of to 
the University as last year. In the three- 
mile race R. St. B. Boyd, ’14, finished 
only a few feet ahead of F. W. Copeland, 
"13, both having 25 yards’ handicap. 
The entire race was run at top speed and 
the finishing sprint was particularly 
good. In the 440 yards’ dash, W. J. Bing- 
ham, ’16, running from scratch, crossed 
the tape just ahead of K. F. Pantzer, °14, 
with 20 yards’ handicap. It was the best 
race of the afternoon and was won in the 
excellent time of 51 2-5 seconds. 

In the Freshman track meet the per- 
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formance of J. O. Johnstone in the hur- 
dles and the jumps, in all four of which 
he won first place, was the feature of the 
day. 

The most important work of the sea- 
son, however, was the Cross Country 
running. A squad of 70 men reported to 
Coach Shrubb and Captain Lawless this 
fall as against 25 last year. The first 
Consolation Cross Country run was won 
by F. W. Copeland, ’13. He was followed 
by R. St. B. Boyd, ’14, F. H. Blackman, 
14, H. G. MacLure, ’15, C. W. Burrage, 
13, and S. Nichols, ’13, in the order 
named. The Freshmen raced separately 
and were paced by Lawless. They fin- 
ished in the following order: B. M. Ful- 
lerton, W. W. Kent, E. McC. Peters, 
K. E. Fuller, G. Lamont, R. M. Curtis, 
W. Mayger, Jr., A. F. Kingman, and 
S. B. McKinley. 

In the second Consolation Cross Coun- 
try race, ‘“H’’ men and University men 
on the training-table were not allowed 
tocompete. The first three Varsity men 
to finish were B. S. Carter, ’15, H. Nor- 
ton, ’13, and A. J. de Gozzaldi, ’14. The 
Freshman race was won by K. E. Fuller. 
W. W. Kent, °16, of Montclair, N.J., was 
elected captain of the Freshman cross 
country team. 

On Nov. 2 Harvard defeated the Cor- 
nell Cross Country team in the first dual 
race ever held between the two colleges. 
This was the first time Cornell ever met 
defeat over her own course. Captain 
J. P. Jones of Cornell won the race with 
a long lead in 29 min. and 17 sec. But 
one man cannot win a race and the three 
Harvard men who directly followed him, 
with another Harvard man in sixth 
place, were sufficient to win the meet. 
The men finished in the following order: 
J. P. Jones, of Cornell, F. W. Copeland, 
"13 (time, 30.00 2-5); R. St. B. Boyd, ’14, 
H. P. Lawless, °13, Brodt of Cornell, 
B. S. Carter, ’15. With such a glorious 
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victory as this to start the year with, 
there seems to be no reason why the Har- 
vard Track Team should not have an 
even more successful season than the 
last. 


Crew. 


As usual no intercollegiate races were 
held this fall so that it is hard to judge 
of the merit of the Crew. Considering 
the number of veterans now out for the 
Crew, however, a repetition of last year’s 
victory at New Haven does not seem too 
much to expect. Veterans from the 
eight-oar crew are C. T. Abeles, 713, 
captain and cox.; A. M. Goodale, ’13, at 
No. 4, who has been in the University 
shell for two years; L. H. Mills, 714, 
No. 5, who was on the University crew 
last year and was captain of his Fresh- 
man crew; and Q. Reynolds, 714. From 
the four-oared boat are L. S. Chanler, 
715; E. D. Morgan, ’13; F. H. Trumbull, 
14; and F. Stratton, 13. Among the 
men from last year’s Freshman crew who 
will be likely candidates for the eight 
are T. J. D. Fuller, B. Harwood, G. M. 
MacVicar, H. H. Meyer, and W. B. 
Pirnie. 

On Nov. 2 the three University crews 
held a handicap race in the Basin. The 
second crew, with a handicap of two 
lengths, finished one length ahead of the 
first, and two and one-half lengths ahead 
of the third crew. The orders of the crews 
were as follows: 

First Crew. Stroke, Pirnie; 7, E. D. Morgan; 
6, Trumbull; 5, Mills; 4, Goodale; 3, Stratton; 
2, Meyer; bow, Reynolds; cox., Abeles. 

Second Crew. Stroke, Harwood; 7, L. Curtis; 
6, MacVicar; 5, Saltonstall; 4, Cutler; 3, Car- 
ver; 2, Fuller; bow, Storrow; cox., Gallaher. 

Third Crew. Stroke, E. Curtis; 7, Hubbard; 
6, J. Morgan; 5, Weston; 4, Lothrop; 3, Apol- 
lonio; 2, Wolf; bow, Chadwick; cox., Munro. 

From the point of view of the College 
in general, the most important fall 
events on the river are probably the an- 
nual bumping races between the dormi- 
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tory crews for the Filley cup. In the pre- 
liminaries no bumps were scored and only 
the Weld Crew was eliminated, leaving 
five crews for the final straight-away 
race in the Basin. These five were the 
All-Stars, Little’s, Randolph, the Yard, 
and the Eight Wonders, which finished 
in the order named. The All-Stars thus 
gained title to the Filley Cup and the 
individual members were each awarded 
acup. The next two crews finished only 
one-half a length and one length behind 
respectively. The orders of the crews 
were as follows: 

All-Stars. St., Henry; 7, Walters; 6, Graham; 
5, Adsit; 4, Kingsbury; 3, Wilmerding; 2, 
Berry; bow, Bacon; cox., Emmons. 

Little’s. St., Maxwell; 7, Schroeder; 6, Hall; 
5, Bartlett; 4, Reed; 3, Southard; 2, Townsend; 
bow, Newton; cox., Kreger. 

Randolph. St., Grace; 7, Hilliard; 6, Whit- 
marsh; 5, Thorndike; 4, Streeter; 3, Baylies; 
2, Winslow; bow, Thayer; cox., Cole. 

Yard. St., Day; 7, Leviseur; 6, Lynn; 5, 
Dewey; 4, Brown; 3, Taggart; 2, Storrow; 
bow, Hutchins; cox., Phillips. 

Eight Wonders. St., Lanman; 7, Graham; 
6, Callanan; 5, Hooper; 4, Salomon; 3,Olmsted; 
2, Bell; bow, G. H. Williams; cox., J. D. Wil- 
liams. 


Baseball, 


This year Coach Sexton laid much 
more stress upon fall baseball practice 
than ever before. His desire was to give 
the men “‘game experience.”’ To do this 
a game was played every day between 
two teams as evenly matched as possible. 
No definite line-up was used; there was 
not even an attempt to approximate a 
Varsity team; Freshmen and Varsity 
men played together on the same team, 
irrespective of their college rank. Coach 
Sexton was on the field in person every 
day and great improvement in the play- 
ing was noticed. 

At present the prospects for next year 
are not very bright. Only four “H”’ 
men are eligible: D. J. P. Wingate, ’14, 
captain; S. P. Clark, ’14, W. B. Young, 
13, and J. H. Coon, ’13. Of these, 
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Young was unable to play because of a 
bad arm, and Coon for other reasons 
did not practice. As far as next year 
goes a great deal will depend upon 
whether S. M. Felton, 3d, 13, H. B. 
Beebe, ’15, and R. Boyle, ’15, can keep 
off probation. Promising men from last 
year’s Freshman team are R. R. Ayres, 
M. B. Phillips, R. T. Gannett, J. Win- 
lock, R. B. Frye, R. R. West, and E. H. 
Alsop. Next spring Coach Sexton will 
confront the problem of developing a 
victorious team from this rather inex- 
perienced material. 


Assoctation Football. 


Under the direction of Charles Bur- 
gess, who coached the University team 
so successfully for the last two years, the 
soccer team practised regularly this fall, 
in preparation for the intercollegiate 
schedule next spring. Several games 
have been played with neighboring teams. 
The Fosse team of Lynn defeated Har- 
vard 2 to 1, Newton lost 8 to 0, Spring- 
field Training School won 2 to 1, and 
Greystone won 3 to 2. Although this 
record is not very good, in judging of the 
merit of the Harvard team the semi-pro- 
fessionalism of their opponents and the 
fact that all the men do not come out 
for fall practice must be taken into con- | 
sideration. The line-up of the team is not 
definite but the more likely candidates 
for the forwards seem to be C. C. Kim- 
ball, °13, F. S. Hopkins, 14, D. Need- 
ham, ’13, B. B. Locke, 713, J. C. Jen- 
nings, 15, G. M. Carnochan, ’14, and J. 
C. Devereux, 15, and for backs, E. L. 
Barron, °13, captain; G. M. Rushmore, 
13, F. C. Grant, 14, H. G. Francke, 14, 
C. H. Weston, 14, R. S. Grinnell, ’14, 
A. J. Lowrey, 13, and D. F. Fenn, ’15. 
In the middle of the season H. G. 
Francke, 714, while practising, broke 
a bone in his shoulder which kept 
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him out of the games for the rest of the 
fall. 


Gal€, 


The Intercollegiate Golf Association 
held its annual tournament beginning 
Sept. 9 at the Ekwanok Golf Club at 
Manchester, Vt. In the semi-finals Har- 
vard defeated Princeton, 5 to 4, but lost 
to Yale in the finals, 6 to 3. F. C. David- 
son, °13, captain of the Harvard team, 
won the individual championship by 
defeating J. N. Stearns of Princeton. 

The Harvard team was composed of 
W. V. Booth, Jr., 13, F. V. Burton, ’14, 
F. C. Davidson, °13 (captain), B. W. 
Estabrook, 715, S. P. Griffitts, ’15, J. G. 
McNeil, °13, and F. Sargent, 14. F. 
Sargent, 14, of Haverford, Penn., man- 
ager of last year’s team, has been elected 
captain for the ensuing year, with S. P. 
Griffitts, °15, of La Grange, Ill., for 
manager. 


Tennis. 


The intercollegiate tennis champion- 
ship was won by Princeton in both singles 
and doubles in the intercollegiate tennis 
tournament which was held Sept. 4 
through Sept. 9 inclusive at the Merion 
Cricket Club, Haverford, Pa. Princeton 
thereby obtained permanent possession 
of the I. S. Clothier cup. E. H. Whitney, 
*14, last year’s champion, was defeated 
in the semi-finals by M. Church of 
Princeton, the winner of this year’s 
tournament. E. H. Whitney, ’14, and 
W. M. Washburn, °15, were defeated 
in the finals by M. Church and W. H. 
Mace of Princeton in a 4-set match. 
The scores were 8-10, 10-8, 6-2, and 
6-2. 

In the annual fall tennis tournament 
at Cambridge, W. M. Washburn, ’15, of 
New York, N. Y., won the champion- 
ship in singles by defeating J. Arm- 
strong, 14, of St. Paul, Minn., 6-4, 6-3, 
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and 6-2. Armstrong and Washburn won 
the championship in doubles by defeat- 
ing H. H. Bundy, 2L and F. T. Nelson, 
3L, 6-3, 6-4, and 6-3. The Junior Class 
won the interclass tennis, defeating both 
Seniors and Freshmen in 5 out of 6 
matches. The winning team was com- 
posed of J. J. Armstrong, E. R. Hastings, 
J. C. Devereux, E. H. Woods, G. B. 
Kayser, and O. Williams who played in 
the order named. 


“Dh” fen. 

On Nov. 16 there were 63 men in the 
University who had won their “H” ina 
major sport. 18 preparatory schools 
were represented in the list, Middlesex 
leading with 6 ““H”’ men, Noble’s sec- 
ond with 5, Cambridge Latin and Exe- 
ter tied for third with 4 each. Oahu 
College (H. I.), has 3 men, 2 of whom, 
L. Withington, Jr., 2L., and P. Withing- 
ton, 3M., won their letters in two sports, 
crew and football. 

The following table gives all schools 
represented by more than one “H” 
man: 
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Middlesex..........] 3 3 6 
Noble’s............] 4 1] 5 
Oahu College! ..... 2 3 5 
Cambridge Latin...| 1 2 1 4 
ere me | 1 4 
eee 3 3 
ABGOVES.. 600565055] 1 1 2 
PEMD coe Se wee kiee 1 1 2 
ee 1 1 2 
Sree 2 2 
Smith (St. Louis). .. 2 2 
Pee, ae 1 2 
Volkmann......... 2 2 
All others.......... 16 2 5 1 | 24 
Total...........] 30] 17] 8 | 10 | 65 














1 Two men won an ‘‘H”’ in both crew and 
football. 


Other preparatory schools were re- 
presented by one man in the various 
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major sports as follows: Track. Browne 
and Nichols, Central High (St. Paul), 
Everett High, Hotchkiss, Lawrence 
High, Lynn Classical High, Medford 
High, Melrose High, Morristown, New- 
buryport High, Newton High, Quincy 
High, Rindge, Salem High, Springfield 
High, Worcester Academy. Crew. East- 
side High (Denver), Eton College (Eng- 
land). Baseball. Arlington High, Brook- 
line High, Dorchester High, Pomfret, 
Rockland High. Football. Roxbury 
Latin. 


Iotes. 


The officers of the Shooting Club for 
the ensuing year are Pres., S. Mixter, 
1G.B.; vice-pres., J. Heard, 1L.; captain, 
D. Lockwood; °13; vice-captain, T. J. 
Knapp, 715; sec., R. Bullock, ’15; and 
treas., H. Jackson, 15. — The Rifle and 
Pistol Club has also elected officers as 
follows: Pres. and sec., E. P. Carver, 
713; treas., C. B. Long, 718. Last year 
the Athletic Association voted “H. R. 
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T.”’s for the first time to the following 
men: E. P. Carver, ’13, R. Douglas, ’12, 
A. C. Gosse, 712, W. B. Harris, 1G.S., 
P. O’Keefe, 1G.S., and C. B. Long, ’13. 
This year the club will enter teams in 
both the Indoor and Outdoor Intercol- 
legiate Leagues. — The Princeton Shoot- 
ing team was defeated this fall 163 to 
162. — The Lacrosse team has been prac- 
tising regularly in preparation for the 
spring games. Only one game has been 
played, in which the University team 
defeated a team of graduates, 5 to 3. 
Ex-captains P. Nash, ’11, and P. Gus- 
tafson, *12, excelled for the graduates. 
The regular scrub Lacrosse series was 
also held in which the members of the 
winning team received cups. The win- 
ners were F. E. Abbe,’14, captain; G. P. 
Harrington, 14, H. G. Knight, ’13, R. 
C. Fenn, 715, P. F. Brundage, ’14, F. R. 
Churchill, 13, R. P. Kelley, 15, R. N. 
Kastor, 714, W. J. MacKenzie, 713, J. R. 
Fleming, ’15, and R. K. Randall, 14. 
W. O. Fenn, ’14. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO. 


The annual meeting of the Club was 
called for Oct. 8, preceded by a dinner at 
which about 125 men were present. Pres. 
F. W. Burlingham, ’91, presided. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer L. C. Brosseau, ’07, pre- 
sented a report showing the membership 
for the past year of 325 resident and 41 
non-resident members. 

During the year the Club gave six in- 
formal $1 dinners besides the annual 
dinner on Feb. 21 and the dinner for 
the Harvard Musical Clubs during the 
Christmas holidays. It also held five in- 
formal luncheons, at one of which Pres. 
Lowell was guest of honor. 





The finances of the Club showed a 
small deficit. 

The Scholarship Committee reported 
a very successful year, having admin- 
istered one graduate scholarship of $300 
open to graduates of Illinois colleges, 
which has been supported by the Har- 
vard Club for several years, and two 
scholarships of $300, each for the first 
year class of the College open to properly 
qualified graduates of public high schools 
in Illinois. The undergraduate scholar- 
ships were offered for the first time this 
year, and were made possible through 
the spirit and generosity of a member 
of the class of 1898 who offered to give 
$300 for one undergraduate scholarship, 
provided the Club should raise a like 
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amount for a second scholarship. The 
amount for the second scholarship was 
raised. 

The Scholarship Committee presented 
an amendment to the constitution pro- 
viding that the Club should hereafter 
support one graduate scholarship, and 
two undergraduate scholarships, and 
also a State Scholarship of $300 in ac- 
cordance with the plan for State Scholar- 
ships of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 
The Club shall also maintain such num- 
ber of first year or other undergraduate 
scholarships or loan funds, as shall be 
authorized from year to year at the an- 
nual meeting. The control and manage- 
ment of all scholarships and loan funds 
maintained by the Club is to be vested 
in a standing committee of five members, 
one member to be elected each year. 

Pres. Burlingham spoke in favor of 
this amendment, laying particular stress 
on the State Scholarship plan of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs, which provides 
that in such states as have not four men 
in Harvard College a scholarship fund 
should be established for such state to 
send one man from such state each year 
to Harvard College. These scholarships 
to be supported as far as possible by Har- 
vard Clubs in the state or, where this is 
not possible, to be supported by other 
clubs, members of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs. 

The amendment was passed unani- 
mously. 

The Nominating Committee reported 
the following ticket, which was elected 
by unanimous vote: Pres. Herman Page, 
’88; Ist vice-pres., R. D. Stephens, 96; 
2d vice-pres., J. A. Carpenter, ’97; 3d 
vice-pres., Avery Coonley, ’94. Exec. 
com., M. D. Follansbee, ’92, E. T. Gund- 
lach, 98, Hathaway Watson, 10. Sec. 
and treas., George S. Jackson, ’05. 
Scholarship committee, 1 yr., E. P. 
Dewes, ’02;.2 yrs. Arthur Dyrenforth, 
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96; 3 yrs. W. K. Otis, 98; 4 yrs. H. S. 
Bowers, ’00; 5 yrs., F. G. Cheney, ’06. 
Chorister, J. A. Field, ’03. 

Pres. Page made a speech of accept- 
ance ; the Club passed votes of thanks 
to the Scholarship Committee, and to 
L. C. Brosseau for two years’ faithful 
work as secretary. 

At the first meeting of the new officers 
and directors the resignation of R. D. 
Stephens was presented and accepted 
and M. D. Hull, ’89, was elected to fill 
the position. 

On Nov. 1 a dinner was held preceding 
the annual joint smoker with the Yale 
and Princeton Clubs. The dinner was 
well and most enthusiastically attended, 
the principal feature being singing of 
new songs written for the occasion re- 
garding Yale and Princeton. After din- 
ner the usual smoker was held, the three 
clubs making a successful effort to intro- 
duce more harmony and competition 
through individual soloists and quar- 
tets, instead of drowning out each other’s 
cheering. 

George S. Jackson, ’05, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 

The Annual Fall Dinner was held at 
our local University Club, Nov. 8. Our 
program was just the usual program — 
of reports from the various committees, 
including the committee on scholarship, 
talks on recent affairs of the University, 
and report of the nominating committee 
and election of officers. The Nominating 
Committee consists of J. S. Graydon, 
01, E. F. Alexander, ’99, C. H. Stephens, 
Jr., 99, A. W. Goldsmith, ’03, and W. 
P. Burris, ’01, and proposed the follow- 
ing ticket: Pres., Dr. G. A. Thayer, 69; 
vice-pres., J. W. Peck, ’96; sec., Gilbert 
Bettman, ’03; treas., Lawrence Ach, ’06; 
chorister, Marston Allen, ’08; exec. com., 
B. C. Van Wye, 04, Dr. M. H. Urner, 
’02, and Thurston Merrell, 05. 
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Judge William Worthington, ’67, was 
one of the honored members of the Ohio 
Constitutional Convention, which pro- 
posed the radical new constitution of 
Ohio, adopted at the polls Sept. 3 last. — 
C. B. Wilby, ’70, was a member of the 
Nominating Committee of the Bar Asso- 
ciation, to suggest candidates for our 
Common Pleas bench. — E. H. Pendle- 
ton, ’82, continues, as editor of the Citi- 
zen’s Bulletin, to wield a great force in 
the community for bettering social and 
political conditions. — M. B. May, ’90, 
was a candidate for the Common Pleas 
Bench on the Democratic ticket. — Al- 
fred Bettman, ’94, is at present City 
Solicitor, having being elected, together 
with H. T. Hunt, Yale, ’00, on a reform 
ticket, defeating the Republicans who 
had long been entrenched in power. The 
new administration is giving great satis- 
faction in the community. — J. W. Peck, 
’96, is floor leader of our Common Coun- 
cil and is a strong force in the new Demo- 
cratic administration. —C. H. Stephens, 
Jr., 99, was nominated by the committee 
of the Bar Association for the Common 
Pleas Bench. — Mitchell Wilby, ’03, has 
been appointed by Alfred Bettman, ’94, 
as one of his assistants in the solicitor’s 
office. 

The undersigned has suggested and 
worked upon a plan of the Cincinnati 
Bar Assn. to nominate and indorse can- 
didates for the Common Pleas Bench. 
In Ohio our judges are elected by popu- 
lar vote, and in the past the names of 
judicial candidates have been upon the 
ballots under party emblems. The last 
session of the Ohio Legislature passed a 
law requiring the names of judicial can- 
didates to be on separate ballot, without 
party emblems, and the movement of the 
Bar Assn., in which I have been active, as 
a member of the Nominating, Campaign 
and other committees, has been designed 
tosupplement this recent act of the Legis- 


lature, by securing the nomination and 
indorsement of candidates for the Bench 
from a non-partisan source, to wit, the 
County Bar. A Bar primary was held, 
at which 14 names were voted on and the 
five successful candidates then became 
the Bar’s candidates for the Bench. 
The election was Nov. 5. C. B. Wilby, 
70, was one of the members of the Nomi- 
nating Committee in that movement. 
Gilbert Bettman, ’03. Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 


At the last annual meeting it was 
agreed to hold the annual meetings of 
this Association on the second Thursday 
in April of each year. 

A. J. Garceau, ’91, Sec. 


HARVARD ENGINEERS. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Association of Harvard Engineers is to 
be held during Commencement week this 
year instead of in March as has been the 
custom, as it is probable that a larger 
number of members can be present at 
that time. The membership of the Asso- 
ciation is now 448, nearly twice as large 
as in 1908. 50 new members are added, 
on an average, every year. 

Clemens Herschel, 61, M. Am. Soc. 
C. E., has been appointed Assistant to 
Lieut.-Col. W. C. Langfitt, Corps of En- 
gineers, U.S.A., in connection with the 
hydro-electric development to be under- 
taken by the United States Government 
at Great Falls, on the Potomac River 
above Washington, D. C. — J. C. Wait 
(lJ ’91) is practising law at 38 Park 
Row, New York City, specializing in 
“engineering jurisprudence.” — C. M. 
Weld, ’97, is General Superintendent of 
Mines for the Low Moor Iron Co., of Vir- 
ginia, and is also conducting a general 
mining engineering business. Address, 
Low Moor, Va. — C. J. Tilden, ’96, is 
head of the Department of Engineering 
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Mechanics at the University of Michigan, 
and is also engaged in private practice as 
civil and consulting engineer. Address: 
1619 Cambridge Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
—A.H. Train, ’05, is engaged chiefly in 
engineering work in the Asst. General 
Manager’s office, N. Y. C. & H.R. R. R. 
Business Address: Room 1007, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City. — 
Sidney Withington, ’06, is working on 
the electrification of the N. Y., W. & B. 
Ry. Address: Mount Vernon, N. Y. — 
C. E. Nichols, ’07, is with Stone & Web- 
ster Engineering Corporation, Boston. 
— R. E. Scott, ’07, was married March 
14, 1912, to Miss Lillian A. Snow. Ad- 
dress: Care National Quality Lamp Di- 
vision, General Electric Co., Cleveland, 
O. — M. M. Warren, ’10, is in the Hy- 
draulic Division of Stone & Webster. — 
H. H. R. Spofford, 11, is in the sales 
department of the Griscom-Russell Co. 
of New York, manufacturers of power 
plant equipment. Address: 319 East Oak 
St., Massillon, O.— W. S. Higgins, 
M.E.E. ’12, is instructor in the electrical 
engineering department of Lafayette 
College. 
J. R. Nichols, ’06, Acting Sec. 


LOUISIANA. 

F. S. Weis, ’99, and W. S. Lewis, /’98, 
have taken a prominent place this Fall 
in an independent reform movement 
within the Democratic Party. The move- 
ment succeeded in so far as the State was 
concerned in electing an independent 
governor and to a great extent indepen- 
dent legislators, but was not successful 
in the city fight. At the same time the 
reform element was successful in obtain- 
ing for the city a form of commission 
government. They were not successful 
in getting through the form of commis- 
sion government they desired but suc- 
ceeded in getting a modified form. This, 
of course, meant a considerable success 
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in the effect of the movement, especially 
as the ring were forced to place promi- 
nent business men upon the ticket for 
commissioners outside of the previous 
mayor. 

Prof. M. A. Aldrich, ’98, of Tulane 
University, was appointed by the new 
Governor as a member of a commission 
formed of members of the Legislature and 
certain outsiders appointed by the Gover- 
nor for the purpose of presenting to the 
Legislature and through them to the 
people a new system of taxation. Mr. 
Aldrich played a prominent part in draw- 
ing up the new tax law which was sub- 
mitted to the legislature and by the Legis- 
lature to the people for their approval at 
the election this November. Since then 
he has taken a prominent part in explain- 
ing to the people the said amendment 
and fighting for the same against the op- 
position, which would naturally arise in 
the case of any new system of taxation 
presented to a community and especially 
to one which made tremendous changes 
in the existing system of taxation. 

R. B. Montgomery, ’90, Sec. 


LYNN. 

We had a most enjoyable Fall Outing 
at the Tedesco Club in Swampscott on 
Oct. 2, when golf, tennis and an excel- 
lent dinner were the chief attractions. 

The beneficiary of the Club scholarship 
for the year 1912-13 is Arthur Norbert 
Colton, who graduated from the Lynn 
Classical High School last June. 

The candidates for Congress, from 
this, the 7th District, were both Har- 
vard men: F. P. Bennett, Jr., 00, Re- 
publican, and M. F. Phelan, ’97, Demo- 
crat. The latter was elected. 

Luther Atwood, ’83, Sec. 


MARYLAND. 


I would like to call special attention 
to a Club scholarship which was re- 
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cently established, a circular of which I 
enclose. It would be an aid if you would 
give this some publicity in the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine. The circular will, 
I think, give sufficient details of the 
scholarship. Owing to an unavoidable 
delay in announcing this scholarship, 
it has not been availed of for the coming 
academic year, but we hope to have wor- 
thy applicants, and it is also the hope 
of members of this Club to make this 
scholarship permanent, and, if possible, 
establish others in line with the recom- 
mendation of the Scholarship Committee 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 
W. C. Coleman, ’05, Sec. 


The circular states: ‘““The Harvard 
Club of Maryland has established a 
scholarship of $250 to be awarded an- 
nually, for the next three years, to a 
graduate of a high or preparatory school 
in the State of Maryland during his first 
year in Harvard College, as a candidate 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Science. The scholarship will be available 
for the academic year 1912-13. Appli- 
cations should be made at an early date 
in writing to the Chairman of the under- 
signed committee, from whom addi- 
tional information relative to the scholar- 
ship, student expenses, etc., may be ob- 
tained. In awarding the scholarship the 
Committee will consider the scholarly 
attainments of applicants as shown by 
their school records, and also their char- 
acter, needs and general development.” 
The Committee on scholarship consists 
of H. B. Jacobs, Chairman, 11 West Mt. 
Vernon PI., Baltimore; J. B. Noel Wyatt, 
Morris Whitridge, C. T. Bond and W. 
C. Coleman. 


MINNESOTA. 
The 32d annual meeting of the Club was 
held at the Minneapolis Club, Minnea- 
polis, on Oct. 26, at which there were 
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40 members present, also F. W. Dewart, 
90, of Spokane. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: G. C. 
Christian, 95, of Minneapolis, president; 
Frank J. Ottis, / 96, of St. Paul, vice- 
pres.; Philip Little, Jr., 08, Minneapolis, 
treas.; E. P. Davis, ’99, sec., 301 Ryan 
Bldg., St. Paul. 

The following members were appointed 
to the committee on scholarship: E. B. 
Young, 85, Gilfillan Block, St. Paul, 
Chairman; E. H. Brown, ’96, Morton 
Barrows, ’80, and Karl DeLaittre, ’97. 

During the year 9 new members have 
been elected to the Club. 

R. E. Olds, ’97, is vice-president of the 
Library Board of St. Paul. C. C. Soule, 
62, and W. B. Coffin, ’99, were here 
to consult with the Library Board as to 
the interior plans of the library. 

E. P. Davis, ’99, Sec. 


NEWBURYPORT. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Club!was held on Oct. 5, at the Baldpate 
Inn, Georgetown. The members and 
guests went in automobiles from New- 
buryport to Baldpate. 

The following were elected officers for 
the ensuing year: Joshua Hale, ’92, pres.; 
J. T. G. Nichols, ’99, vice-pres.; L. P. 
Dodge, ’08, sec. and treas.; F. W. Snow, 
m ’02, member of the exec. com. for three 
years. 

The Club scholarship this year has 
been awarded to Lewis C. Tyree, a grad- 
uate of Clark University, and a first- 
year student in the Harvard Law School. 
As no applicant for the College pre- 
sented himself, it was decided to break 
the rule and give the money to Tyree. 

The following new members have been 
elected during the year: J. T. Connolly, 
1’98; G. Tilley Morse, ’98; Charles Thur- 
low, Jr., 712. 

C. A. Norwood, ’02, Rep., a member 
of the Club, was elected Senator from the 
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Third Essex District on Nov. 3. The 
past year he has served in the Legisla- 
ture. — E. L. Pearson, ’02, was the Bull 
Moose leader in this vicinity, making 
numerous campaign speeches. —C. I. 
Pettingell, 01, Dem., was defeated for 
the Legislature in the Amesbury-Merri- 
mac District. This completes the list of 
our members who have been in politics. 
Laurence P. Dodge, ’08, Sec. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION. 


The New England Federation of Har- 
vard Clubs held its annual convention 
in Hartford on Nov. 22 under the aus- 
pices of the Harvard Club of Connecti- 
cut. This meeting was especially inter- 
esting because it was the first held by 
the New England Federation in the State 
of Connecticut. There are now 21 clubs 
in the New England Federation and 
delegates from all these clubs will be 
present at this convention. The pro- 
gram announced: The Connecticut Har- 
vard Club will give a luncheon for the 
delegates in the middle of the day, to 
be followed by a business meeting in 
which the interests of the University 
and of the different clubs will be dis- 
cussed. In the evening there will be a 
dinner (the tickets for which will be 
available at a low price) which will be 
addressed by President Lowell and other 
distinguished Harvard men. Prof. F. C. 
Babbitt is the President of the Connecti- 
cut Harvard Club, and an energetic group 
of committees are making preparations 
for this meeting. The President of the 
New England Federation is Dr. Homer 
Gage of Worcester, and the list of vice- 
presidents included many distinguished 
Harvard graduates from different parts 
of New England. It is expected that a 
special car will be run to Hartford from 
Boston the morning of the meeting, and 
it is hoped to arrange for a sleeping-car 
to run from Portland, Me., to Hartford, 


[ December, 


which will supply accommodations for 
the delegates from the Harvard Clubs of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Haverhill, 
Lawrence, Lowell, Andover and else- 
where. J. D. Phillips, ’97, Sec. 


NEW JERSEY. 


On Oct. 25 the Harvard Club of New 
Jersey held a field day at the Essex 
County Country Club of Orange. 17 
members of the Club attended, and 
brought their wives and families with 
them. The morning was devoted to 
tennis and golf. After a very enjoyable 
lunch, the married men tackled the bach- 
elors at baseball. The game was called 
on account of darkness, and there was 
no time to calculate the score, but the 
game abounded in excitement and 
originality. Dr. Newton ’74, proved a 
whirlwind on base, and Gerish Newell, 
’98, maintained at shortstop the high 
athletic reputation which he and his 
brother “Ma” Newell had at College. 

The outing was voted a huge success, 
and will probably be made an annual af- 
fair. On Nov. 21 the Club will hold a 
football smoker in Newark, at which one 
of the coaches in charge this year at 
Cambridge will speak. 

Hon. W. I. McCoy, ’82, Dem., who 
was president of the Harvard Club of 
New Jersey during the years 1910-11, 
was elected to Congress from the Ninth 
District of New Jersey; he has already 
served one term in Congress. 

John Reynolds, ’07, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The Club is planning a large addition 
to the Club House covering a plot 25 
feet in width adjoining the present Club 
House on 44th St. on the west, and a plot 
60 feet in width on 45th St. adjoining 
the Club House on the west. This addi- 
tion will probably include a swimming- 
pool, another large dining-room and 
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some additional private dining-rooms, 
additional reading- and writing-rooms, 
some further squash-courts with showers 
and dressing-rooms, and 36 new bed- 
rooms. 

At the November meeting of the Club, 
Mr. Augustus Post gave a lecture of great 
interest on “Navigating the Air,’’ in- 
cluding a sketch of the history of aerial 
navigation by balloons, dirigibles, aero- 
planes, and the most recent develop- 
ment, the flying boat, and an account of 
the fall of the balloon, Conqueror, at Ber- 
lin in 1908, and of the trip of the America 
IT into Canada in 1910. 

A new year book has recently been is- 
sued. On Sept. 1, 1912, the Club had 
3698 members, of whom 1748 were res- 
ident members, and 1950 non-resident 
members. The total authorized number 
of life members, 100, is filled. There are 
two honorary members, Presidents Eliot 
and Lowell. Every class is represented 
from 1850 to 1913, with the single ex- 
ception of the class of 1851. The two 
representatives of 1852 are Judge W. G. 
Choate and his brother, Hon. J. H. 
Choate. There are also representatives 
from all of the Graduate Schools; and 
three holders of Honorary Degrees and 
five instructors are members. 

Three special trains were run to New 
Haven for the Yale Game for members 
of the Club and their friends. The re- 
turns from the game were received by 
special wire in the Club House, as were 
also the returns from the Princeton Game. 

J. Otto Stack, ’05, who has been Super- 
intendent of the Club for the last three 
years with marked success, has resigned 
in order to assume the management of 
the Holland House, but he has become 
a member of the House Committee. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WESTERN. 
The past year for the Harvard Club of 
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Western Pennsylvania was one of its most 
successful. We held practically every 
month meetings of some kind or other, 
the majority of them being informal 
dinners. As a final wind-up of the year 
the Club held a field day and picnic at 
the Pittsburgh Country Club, which was 
well attended. During the past year the 
Club entertained the following members 
of the Harvard Faculty: Dean Sabine of 
the Graduate School of Applied Science, 
Professors G. P. Baker, I. N. Hollis, C. A. 
Adams, A. B. Hart and Roscoe Pound. 
We were also visited by Rev. M. O. 
Simons, at that time President of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs, and by Messrs. 
Sidney Curtis and O. F. Cutts. 

One of the most fruitful activities of 
our Club during the past year has been 
that of our scholarships. We gave finan- 
cial aid and assistance by way of scholar- 
ships to five undergraduates. The total 
amount of such aids exceeds $1000. I 
might say in passing that our scholarship 
subscriptions for the present year, that 
is, 1912-13, will be greater than those for 
the last year. 

Last season we furnished a fine cup 
that was contested for in a baseball 
league made up from the High and Pre- 
paratory Schools of this District. 

Our new members are: C. J. Mundo, 
07; Allan Davis, 07; A. C. Lanier, Gr. 
09; C. F. C. Arensberg, 01; W. H. 
Durfee, ’11; S. C. Shapleigh, ’11; J. K. 
Lacock, ’06; J. R. Keister, / ’12; W. S. 
Franklin, Jr., 06; C. W. Frankel, 712. 

At our annual meeting held Oct. 12, 
the following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: Pres., D. E. Mitchell, ’97; 
vice-pres., A. A. Morris, ’92; sec. and 
treas., H. F. Baker, ’01; members of 


exec. com., E. E. Jenkins, ’97, and H. 
D. Parkin, ’04; member of Scholarship 
Committee to serve for three years, G- 
C. Kimball, ’00. 

H. F. Baker, ’01, Sec. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

William Miller of this city has won the 
Rochester Harvard Club Scholarship for 
the academic year 1912-13, and is now a 
member of the Freshman Class. 

The President of the Club, H. G. 
Danforth, "77, who is the present Re- 
publican Congressman from the 32d 
District, New York, has been reélected 
this fall from the 39th District under a 
new division of districts. S. L. Adler, 1’93, 
is the present member of the New York 
Assembly from the Second District (Re- 
publican), and also candidiate for re- 
election. 


K. N. Robins, ’04, Sec. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

The last meeting of the Harvard Club 
of Santa Barbara was an _ executive 
meeting, at which means for extending 
a knowledge of Harvard and of the 
scholarship of the Club in this county 
were discussed. It was decided to send 
the Alumni Bulletin to three public li- 
braries and four high schools in the coun- 
ty, and the Graduates’ Magazine to the 
three libraries. 

The Executive Committee also dis- 
cussed the proposed Federation of Har- 
vard Clubs in states and territories near 
the Pacific Ocean, and gave instructions 
to the secretary of the Committee on 
Organization, who is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Santa Bar- 
bara Club — V. M. Porter, ’92, — to ex- 
tend the invitation of this Club to dele- 
gates from the several Harvard Clubs of 
the Pacific to attend its annual meeting 
in February and complete the organiza- 
tion of the Federation. 

The only Harvard man in politics in 
this county is R. G. Fernald, | ’07, who 
is a candidate for elector for the Progres- 
sive Party. 

C. W. Cate, ’07, Sec. 


Harvard Clubs. — Syracuse. 
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SPOKANE, WASH. 


The first meeting of the Club for the 
year will not be held until the latter part 
of November. 

The only member of the Club who is 
at present active in politics is Paul Clag- 
stone, ’93, who was a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for the office of 
Governor of Idaho, but was defeated at 
the primaries. His supporters are re- 
questing him to become a candidate for 
the office of United States Senator to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Sena- 
tor Heyburn, but he has not as yet stated 
whether or not he would be willing to be 
a candidate for this office. 

F. K. Jones, ’02, Sec. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

At the annual meeting in October the 
following men were elected to office: C. 
W. Andrews, ’82, pres.; S. R. Calthrop, 
Ist vice-pres.; E. C. Morris, p ’94, 2d 
vice-pres.; H. A. Eaton, ’93, sec.-treas.; 
G. N. Terziev, p 05, mem. of ex. com. 
for 3 years. 

The only Harvard men in politics in 
our section that I know of are: W. M. 
Ross, / 77, who was reélected on the Re- 
publican ticket for the 4th term of six 
years as County Judge. L. W. Mott, ’96, 
Rep., of Oswego, was returned to Con- 
gress. T. M. Osborne, ’84, of Auburn, 
while not running for any office, made a 
noble fight against Murphy of Tammany 
Hall on the floor of the convention for 
the nomination of state officers at Syra- 
cuse in October. 

I regret to say that there was no appli- 
cant for the Harvard Club Scholarship 
this year. The money subscribed for it 
will be turned in to form the nucleus of 
a permanent fund. Meanwhile the Com- 
mittee to spread the Harvard idea in 
this section is making efforts to prevent 
the recurrence of a similar lack of inter- 
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est among our high-school boys. There 
are, however, 6 Syracuse boys at Har- 
vard this year, including Pennock, left 
tackle on the ’Varsity Team. 

H. A. Eaton, ’98, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


#*» The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources, 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

x» It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. 
It sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*** Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1838. 


On Nov. 1 the Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge, 
the oldest living graduate of Harvard, 
observed his 95th birthday at his home, 
$1 Brewster St., Cambridge, very quietly. 
As usual he was remembered by his 
many friends by personal calls, letters 
and flowers. The Class has 3 survivors. 


1846. 

William Ladd Ropes, a resident of 
Andover, died in that town on Oct. 14. 
He was born in Newton, July 19, 1825, 
and was the son of Hardy and Mary 
(Ladd) Ropes. He prepared at the Bos- 
ton Latin School for Harvard, from which 
he was graduated in 1846, receiving in 
1849 his A.M. degree, and he was further 
honored with a degree from Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1852, the year 
of his graduation there. Mr. Ropes was 
a teacher in the Boston Latin School 
from 1846 until 1848 and, following his 
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graduation from Andover in 1852, he 
was ordained to the Congregational 
ministry in September, 1853, and be- 
came pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Wrentham, where he remained 
from 1853 until 1862. He became in 1866 
librarian at the Andover Theological 
Seminary, remaining in that office until 
1905, when he was made librarian emeri- 
tus. In 1905 he became Secretary of 46. 
He was a member of the Christian Breth- 
ren, the Hasty Pudding Club, Alpha 
Delta Phi, and Phi Beta Kappa, at Har- 
vard. Mr. Ropes was married, on Sept. 
5, 1865, to Miss Harriet Lawrence Peir- 
son of Salem, a sister of Gen. C. L. Peir- 
son. Mrs. Ropes died several years ago, 
and the only survivor of Mr. Ropes is 
his son, Prof. J. H. Ropes, ’89, of the 
Harvard Divinity School. 


1849. 
T. K. Lorurop, Sec., 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
William Abbott Everett died at his 
home in Cambridge on Nov. 3, aged 84. 


1850. 


H. W. Suter, Sec., 
Winchester. 

Dr. H. R. Storer has received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Ford- 
ham University, New York. — George 
Miller Hobbs died July 25 last. He was 
born at Waltham, April 11, 1827, the 
son of William and Maria Miller Hobbs. 
He practised law in Boston, in partner- 
ship with Edward Avery, from 1858 till 
the latter’s death in 1896. He was a mem- 
ber of the Boston Water and School 
boards, and of the Mass. House of Re- 
presentatives. Was joint author of “The 
United States Bankrupt Law.” He mar- 
ried in Boston, Oct. 26, 1859, Annie R., 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Morrill. They 
had two daughters. 
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1854. 
Dr. B. J. Jerrriss, Sec., 
15 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Horace Howard Furness died at his 
home in Wallingford, Pa., Aug. 18. He 
was the son of William H. (H. U. 1820) 
and Annis J. Furness, born in Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 2, 1833. He was fitted for 
college at various private schools, but 
taught himself most “of the qualifica- 
tions for admission into the Freshman 
class.”” He entered Harvard in the fall 
of 1850 graduating with the class in 
1854, during the fall of which year he 
sailed for Europe. On returning, studied 
law with William M. Meredith, and was 
admitted to the Philadelphia Bar, Nov., 
1859; opened a law office on his own ac- 
count in 1860, but deafness prevented 
his practising law to advantage, so he 
devoted himself to literary pursuits, es- 
pecially to the plays of Shakespeare. He 
published several of the latter with 
copious notes, which gave him the repu- 
tation of being the greatest living Shake- 
spearean scholar and critic. The work of 
his life-time was the “ Variorum Edition 
of Shakespeare,”’ begun with Romeo and 
Juliet in 1871, and followed by 13 others. 
Since 1905 his work has been continued 
by his son, H. H. Furness, Jr., ’88. Fur- 
ness collected Shakespearean material 
and relics of all the actors and actresses 
who have appeared in Shakespearean 
plays during the last years. In 1860 he 
married Helen K. Rogers, and had four 
children. He received his A.M. degree 
in 1858; Hon. in 1877; Ph.D. Halle in 
1878; LL.D. University of Penn. in 1879; 
Columbia in 1887. He was a member 
Am. Philosophical Society; Litt. D. by 
Columbia College, and LL.D. by Yale 
and Harvard. His three sons attended 
Harvard, viz.: Walter, in ’83; and H. H., 
Jr., and W. H., 3d, in 1888. A memoir of 
him, by Owen Wister, ’82, is printed in 
this issue. 
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1855. 
E. H. Assor, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Gen. Joseph Hayes, who, by brilliant 
service and real merit, won distinction 
in the Civil War, died August 19, 1912, 
at a private sanitarium in New York 
City. He was born at South Berwick, 
Me., Sept. 14, 1835, the youngest of 
thirteen children of Judge Wm. A. 
Hayes. He was prepared for college at 
Exeter, graduated at Harvard in 1855, 
and began civil engineering on the 
Towa line of the Chicago & Rock Island 
Railway. In 1858 he was commissioned 
as captain of a company of Iowa Volun- 
teers raised for the expected Mormon 
War. His record of service, upon the 
Loyal Legion files, shows that he was 
appointed major of the 18th Massachu- 
setts Infantry, July 26, 1861, and served 
in Gen. Porter’s division at the siege of 
Yorktown. He was in charge of the regi- 
ment during the whole Peninsular cam- 
paign. He became _lieutenant-colonel 
Aug. 25, 1862, and was in the battles of 
Antietam and Shepardstown. He was 
promoted to be colonel Nov. 30, 1862, 
and was in the battles of Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, Upperville, and 
Gettysburg. When Grant moved upon 
Richmond, Hayes, at the battle of Rap- 
pahannock Station, Va., commanded 
a brigade, and led the first attack on the 
enemy’s line, capturing many prisoners, 
but was severely wounded by a bullet in 
the head, which made a deep furrow in 
his skull, and kept him in the hospital 
for several weeks. On May 12, 1864, he 
was commissioned _ brigadier-general, 
U.S.V., and put in command of a brigade 
of regulars at the siege of Petersburg. 
He was taken prisoner toward the close 
of the battle of Weldon Railroad, Aug. 
18 and 19; carried to Richmond, and 
put in Libby Prison and Belleisle. 
While prisoner, he was made U.S. Com- 
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missioner of Supplies, in charge of the 
aid sent from the North to prisoners. 
He returned to the field April 2, 1865, 
and commanded the advanced brigade 
of the Fifth Corps, and joined in the 
pursuit of Lee until the surrender of 
Appomattox. After the disbandment of 
the Army of the Potomac, he com- 
manded a brigade in the Provisional 
Corps, but declined to accept a com- 
mission in the Regular Army. He was 
made brevet major-general, U.S.V., 
March 16, 1865, and mustered out 
of service Aug. 24, 1865. Hayes was a 
born soldier. His skill and personal at- 
tractiveness as a leader won the devo- 
tion of his men wherever he served. He 
was kept in command of regular troops 
during his service as general officer and 
won universal acceptance. His class- 
mate, Francis C. Barlow, among all the 
Harvard soldiers was the only other gen- 
eral officer whose command of troops 
gained equal distinction. Hayes led his 
regiment at the battle of Fredericksburg 
three times up Marye’s Heights and more 
than half of his officers and regiment 
were killed or wounded. His old com- 
rades have since his death published 
most affectionate and admiring words 
in his praise. His entire record during 
the War is of the best. He possessed 
great personal beauty and his bearing 
was impressively dignified. During all 
those years his conduct and his tem- 
perance and his purity of life were ab- 
solutely spotless. But gradually, after 
the War, the wound in his head began 
to develop disastrous secondary conse- 
quences, in sudden attacks of dipsomania 
at irregular intervals. Such cases are 
well understood in the medical profession. 
He was one of the most shy and proud- 
est of men. His physical inability at 
intervals to exercise sane control led him 
at last to shut himself away not only 
from his classmates, but literally from 


his nearest and dearest friends. He finally 
refused to meet or even to communicate 
with almost all of them. During his 
later years he became absolutely a re- 
cluse by his own choice and insistence. 
His conscience and his strong religious 
faith alone kept him from putting an end 
to his own life. His sensitiveness made 
it impossible for those who loved him to 
do more than stand silent as long as he 
lived. But now that he is gone, they de- 
sire to make known the truth. Few men 
ever showed more loveliness of character. 
Few ever suffered more deeply than he 
during these many long years, both 
physically and consciously, from the sec- 
ondary effect of his wound in the head in 
the Wilderness. His letters from his se- 
clusion in a little village hidden among 
the hills and woods of Pennsylvania are 
full of pathos. But they are rich in the 
love of books and nature and poetry, and 
show the quality of the man. There was 
a daily beauty in his life, and a brave 
submission. But his own mistaken sen- 
sitiveness forbade others to speak. He 
had not the good fortune to die on the 
field in the brightness of his renown. 
But now, when his record is being made 
up, his friends insist upon disclosing the 
facts which show the real uprightness and 
nobility of the man himself. It is his right 
now to stand side by side and on equal 
footing with those whose names enrich 
and honor the vestibule of Memorial 
Hall. He added to courage and service 
and devotion as fine as theirs a wonderful 
patience. He well knew that this awful 
calamity was gathering about his name 
clouds which he endured in silence, but 
would not allow others to dispel. He was 
one of the very noblest sons of Harvard . 
and one of the saddest victims of the 
Civil War. He was never married, but 
his life was pure and blameless and sup- 
ported by Christian faith. I speak what 
I know. — E. H. A. 
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1856. 
Pror. JEREMIAH Situ, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

A brief memoir of B. M. Harrod ap- 
pears in an earlier part of this Magazine. 
— At No. 3 Stoughton, on Commence- 
ment Day, five members of the Class were 
present: viz., Babson, Brooks, E. T. 
Fisher, Kimball, and Smith. — The ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. Carleton Hunt, 
before the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
in memory of Chief Justice Nicholls, has 
been printed in pamphlet form. 


1858. 
FisHer Ames, Sec., 
Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

Alfred Stedman Hartwell, was born 
in East Dedham, June 11, 1836. He died 
in Honolulu, H. I., Aug. 30, 1912. Hart- 
well stood high in his Class and delivered 
an oration on his commencement day. 
After some experience in tutoring he en- 
listed as a corporal in K Co. Third Mis- 
souri Reserve Corps, on which he served 
three months. He then entered the Har- 
vard Law School where he studied some 
months. Aug. 22, 1862, he was appointed 
a first lieutenant in the 54th Mass. Vols. 
and saw some service in North Carolina. 
March 16, 1863, he was commissioned a 
captain in the 54th and on May 30 lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and on Nov. 3, 1863, colo- 
nel of the 55th Mass. He served with his 
regiment in South Carolina with success 
and distinction and received a brevet 
commission of brigadier general of U.S. 
Vols., Dec. 30, 1864, for good conduct in 
battle. After the surrender he held com- 
mand of a district in South Carolina 
until April 30, 1866, when he was mus- 
tered out of service. After trying cotton 
planting for a brief period he returned to 
Cambridge, accepted a proctorship and 
entered the Harvard Law School in 
Sept., 1866. He was admitted to the Suf- 
folk Bar in Feb., 1867, and opened an of- 
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fice in Boston. Being offered the posi- 
tion of first associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the Hawaiian Islands, he 
accepted it in June, 1868, and held the 
position for nearly six years. He resigned 
in March, 1874, and was appointed at- 
torney general of the islands. With some 
interruptions by visits to Massachusetts 
and San Francisco he spent the remain- 
der of his life in Honolulu, being twice 
appointed attorney-general and also 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Hawaii. He married Jan. 10, 1872, Char- 
lotte Smith and had seven daughters and 
one son. Hartwell was a man of fine 
presence, handsome and dignified, some- 
what reserved, perhaps, but always 
courteous and kind in his manners. A 
good soldier, a good citizen and a good 
friend, a man of great ability mentally, 
and of upright character. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wurte, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

Cyrus Pearl Osborne died in Cam- 
bridge Aug. 18, 1912. He was born in 
Waterville, Me., July 22, 1834, the son 
of George Washington and Mary Ann 
(Conner) Osborne. He was fitted for 
college at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
He entered Amherst College in Septem- 
ber, 1855, but transferred himself to 
Harvard in the following February. He 
was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. After 
graduation he entered Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and was graduated there 
in 1862. During the following year he 
was an agent for the Christian Commis- 
sion, in the Gulf Department. He was 
shipwrecked on Stranger’s Cay, Baha- 
mas, where he remained 17 days before 
relief came. After preaching for short 
terms, he was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Bristol, R.I., 
in November, 1865. He resigned in 1870, 
and traveled in Europe and the East, 
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after which he was settled as a pastor in 
Baltimore, Md., for two years. He then 
took a special course of study at Andover 
Theological Seminary. He was settled as 
pastor at Southington, Conn., 1876-80, 
at Branford, Conn., 1880-84, and later 
was pastor of a Presbyterian church in 
Fayetteville, N. Y. In 1898 he became 
corresponding secretary of the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society (of which his 
classmate McKenzie is president), in 
which position he remained until his 
death. He was married, March 26, 1873, 
to Ella Sophia, daughter of Samuel C. 
Smith of Westfield. Their children have 
been Winfred Horton, (H. C., 1897), 
Ethelwyn, Grace, Mabel Collin and 
Harold Smith. — Henry Martyn Field 
died in Los Angeles, Cal., July 11, 1912. 
He was born in Brighton, Oct. 3, 1837, 
his parents being John and Sarah Elliot 
(Worcester) Field. He was fitted for col- 
lege at Phillips Academy, Andover. He 
took the degree of A.M. in 1865. After 
graduation, he studied medicine at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons (Co- 
lumbia), where he took his degree in 
1862. He was acting assistant surgeon in 
the army, 1862-63. He practised medi- 
cine in New York City, 1863-67, and in 
Newton, Mass., 1867-90. He was pro- 


fessor of therapeutics in Dartmouth’ 


College, 1869-983, after which he resigned, 
and was made professor emeritus. Dart- 
mouth also, in 1881, gave him an honor- 
ary degree of M.D. After 1893 he lived 
in California, in Pasadena, at first, and 
afterwards in Los Angeles. He was mar- 
ried, Oct. 20, 1863, to L. Margie Peck of 
West Cambridge (now Arlington). Mrs. 
Field died in 1910. They had two sons, 
Elliot Worcester and Gaylord Peck. The 
latter died at the age of five. 


1862. 


C. E. GRINNELL, Sec., 
12 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 


William Hobbs Chadbourn died at 
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Southport, near Wilmington, N. C., 
Sept. 27, 1912, after a year’s illness. He 
was active in business, in public office, 
and in many enterprises of Wilmington. 
During the past five years he has been 
an invalid. He was born in Sanford, 
Me., Feb. 18, 1841. He was president of 
the Wilmington, Chadbourn & Con- 
way R.R.; a member of the North Caro- 
lina Senate; trustee of the State Univer- 
sity; alderman of Wilmington. He mar- 
ried, May 31, 1863, Adelaide S. Peters, 
of Boston; they had three children. He 
was a marshal on ’62’s Class Day. 


1865. 


G. A. Gopparp, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 


Edward Downer Hosmer of Chicago 
died Aug. 28, 1912, after a very long 
illness, following two severe operations. 
He began life in Chicago at graduation, 
practising law with good success with 
his father. The fall in local real estate 
after the exposition of ’93 caused him 
great money losses. Soon his health 
began to fail. He lost his two daugh- 
ters by death. Still with good courage 
and faithfulness he returned to the prac- 
tice of law. He was born at Naperville, 
Ill., 20 Nov., 1843. 


1869. 


T. P. Beat, Sec., 
Sears Bldg., Boston. 


Prof. H. M. Howe has been elected an 
honorary member of the Cleveland In- 
stitution of Engineers, and of the Rus- 
sian Metallurgical Society. He was also 
elected president of the VIth Congress of 
the International Association for Testing 
Materials, and a life member of its Coun- 
cil, a distinction paid to only two men 
since the society was organized. — Dr. 
E. H. Bradford is dean of the Harvard 
Medical Faculty and Medical School. 








1871. 
A. M. Barnegs, Sec., 
1264 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

George Alexander Otis Ernst dropped 
dead in the eastbound train between 
Buffalo and Batavia, N. Y., on June 13. 
He was born at Cincinnati, O., Nov. 8, 
1850, the son of Andrew H. and Sarah 
(Otis) Ernst. His father, a German, 
died in 1860; when his mother returned 
with him to Boston. He studied at the 
Mt. Pleasant Military Academy, Sing 
Sing, N. Y.; at the Eliot High School, 
Jamaica Plain; and at Noble’s School, 
from which he entered Harvard. After 
graduating he entered the law office of 
Ropes & Gray, and attended the Harvard 
Law.School, but left before taking his 
degree, to be in J. B. Richardson’s office. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1875, and 
practised in Boston, at first in partner- 
ship with George S. Frost, ’65. He trans- 
lated from the French Gaboriau’s 
novels, “‘Widow Lerouge” and “The 
Clique of Gold,” and adapted three 
plays — A Christmas Supper, The Double 
Wedding, and Our Friends — which 
were produced at the Boston Museum. 
In spite of an extensive practice, he soon 
devoted much time to civic matters. He 
was inspector of elections; a member of 
the Mass. House of Representatives 
(1883-84); an advocate of civil service 
reform, in behalf of which he went to 
Chicago during the Republican Con- 
vention of 1880; secretary, treasurer, 
and director of the Massachusetts Club. 
While in the legislature, he was instru- 
mental in the adoption of the first civil 
service laws. For several years he 
served on the Boston School Committee. 
In 1907-09 he was a member of the first 
Finance Commission of Boston, one of 
that small group of men who, with com- 
plete sacrifice of their time, health, and 
business interests, framed, after nearly 
18 months’ deliberation, the new charter 
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for Boston. On June 23, 1910, he was 
appointed by the Boston Finance Com- 
mission chairman of the new Bureau 
of Municipal Research, at a salary of 
$5000. He wrote an exhaustive report 
on the school system and at the time of 
his death he was engaged on a report 
on the building department. “He al- 
most seemed to have been born to re- 
form our city government,” one of his 
associates wrote to the Boston Herald. 
“He drafted the charter amendments of 
1909 and did this difficult work so well 
that almost no legal flaws have been 
found in it. It was he of all others who 
kept the original finance commission at 
its unceasing duties. To him therefore 
is due the important achievements of 
that commission towards civic better- 
ment. . . . He died not simply in har- 
ness, ... but dragging with all his 
might a whole great city toward better 
methods of administration and higher 
standards of civic life.” For several 
years he was president of the Animal 
Rescue League, and was a member or 
director of several other organizations, 
including the University Club, the Bos- 
ton Athletic Association, and the Home 
Market Club; besides serving as chair- 
man of the standing committee of the 


‘Unitarian Church, Jamaica Plain, which 


he attended. He married in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Dec. 11, 1879, Jeanie C. Bynner, 
a sister of E. L. Bynner, | 65, by whom 
he had two children. His son, Roger, is 
secretary of the Class of 1903, and a 
lawyer with Ropes, Gray & Gorham, 
Boston. 
1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Cornelius Conway Felton, the third 
of this name, died at Montecito, near 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Oct. 23, 1912. He 
was born at Cambridge, Dec. 2, 1851, the 
son of C. C. Felton, President of Har- 
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vard College, 1860-62, and of Mary 
Louisa Cary, granddaughter of Thomas 
Handasyde Perkins, a prominent Bos- 
ton merchant. He was fitted for College 
at Dixwell’s School and entered at the 
age of 16. He was a member of the In- 
stitute of 1770 and of the Hasty Pudding 
Club. After graduation he traveled in 
the West and in Europe, and in 1874 en- 
tered the office of the Atlantic Mills, Bos- 
ton, where he remained for two years. 
After a year’s experience in sheep-raising 
in Virginia he went to Greece and spent 
three years in Athens in the study of 
philology and archeology and, after a 
visit to this country, he returned to Eu- 
rope for a further stay of four years. He 
finally settled on a ranch at Montecito 
and engaged to some extent in farming. 
He was fond of out-door sports and until 
withina few years played a vigorousgame 
of tennis and of golf. He was present 
at the annual dinner of the Class June 25, 
1901, his only reunion but one since grad- 
uation. His health began to fail about 
six years ago and he died of a lingering 
illness. He was married Sept. 20, 1877, 
to Eunice Whitney Farley at Cambridge, 
who with a daughter, Elizabeth Cary 
Felton, survives him.— On Oct. 15 
Arthur Holland of Concord was elected 
a director and chosen president of the 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co. 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec., 
Framingham. 

George Dudley Wildes died at Boston 
on Oct. 20, after a long and painful ill- 
ness. He was the son of Asahel H. and 
Wilhelmina (Dodge) Wildes and was 
born at Ipswich, June 11, 1849. After 
graduation he entered the Boston Law 
School and took his degree in 1875. For 
a time he was interested in the shipping 
and commission business which he sub- 
sequently abandoned for the practice of 
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law, which he continued to the time of 
his death. A widow and two children 
survive him. — Frederic Getman Fincke 
died at Utica, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1912. He 
was the son of Charles and Anna (Mann) 
Fincke and was bornat Jersey City, N.J., 
Jan. 28, 1850. After graduation he en- 
tered the Columbia Law School and took 
his degree in 1875. He began the prac- 
tice of his profession at Utica where he 
became one of the leaders of the Oneida 
County Bar. His wife died in 1901 and 
a son and daughter survive him. — Prof. 
J. L. Laughlin, head of the department 
of political economy in the University 
of Chicago, will continue his work dur- 
ing the present academic year, with the 
National Citizens’ League for the Pro. 
motion of a Sound Banking and Cur. 
rency System. 


1874. 
C. S. PENHALLOWw, Acting Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Perry Pentz Williams, head of the ship- 
ping and forwarding firm of Williams & 
Terhune, and treasurer of the Bowling 
Green Storage and Van Co., died on Oct. 
20, at his home in New York City. He 
was a member of the arbitration commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce, a mem- 
ber of the Produce Exchange, of which 
he was once vice-president; a director 
of the Seamen’s Savings Bank and of 
the Isabella Heimath, and a member of 
the Maritime Exchange. He was born in 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1853. His 
father was the late John S. Williams, 
founder of the Williams & Guion Steam- 
ship Co. After studying at the Charlier 
and Lake Mohegan schools, Williams 
entered Harvard with the Class of 1874, 
but left before graduation to enter his 


father’s business. This he left later to 


found the firm of Williams & Terhune, 
freight brokers and forwarding agents. 
He was a member of the Union, Harvard, 
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Church, Whitehall,and Rumson Country 
Clubs. He married (1) Oct. 12, 1881, 
Maria L. Camp (d. 1903); and (2) Dec. 
27, 1905, Mrs. Elizabeth S. (Knevals) 
Wesson, who survives him.— Dr. Sylves- 
ter Primer, son of Archibald and Eleanor 
(Jacoby) Primer, was born at Geneva, 
Wis., Dec. 14, 1842. When he was eight 
years old, his parentsremoved to Western 
New York, where he attended the public 
schools. During the Civil War he first 
enlisted in the 108th New York Infantry, 
and served in the Army of the Potomac 
until the battle of Antietam, in which 
he was severely wounded. Apparently 
unfit for further service, he received his 
discharge, but upon his recovery he 
joined the 15th New York Cavalry, 
serving under Generals Custer and Sheri- 
dan for two years until the close of the 
war. He participated in 23 engagements. 
In 1865 he entered Leroy, N. Y., Acad- 
emy, where he remained three years, 
then entered Phillips Exeter Academy 
until 1871, when he entered Harvard, 
joining the class of 1874 in the Sopho- 
more year. At college he was a close stu- 
dent, and attained a high rank, being in 
the Phi Beta Kappa. After graduation 
he immediately went to Europe, study- 
ing at the universities of Leipzig, Géttin- 
gen, and Strasburg in Germany and at 
the Sorbonne. In 1880 he received the 
degree of Ph.D. at Strasburg, in philo- 
logy, which he made a specialty. While 
abroad, he was, as he had been during 
his prior school life, obliged to support 
himself by teaching, both as a private 
tutor and in private schools. This neces- 
sity occupied so much of his time that 
he was unable to complete his work in 
Europe under six years. Returning to 
America, he accepted the professorship 
of modern languages in the College of 
Charleston, S. C., which he held for eight 
years; then accepted a similar position 
at the “Friend’s School,’ Providence, 
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R. I., for one year, and at the College of 
Colorado at Colorado Springs for an- 
other year. In 1891, he was called to the 
chair of Germanic Languages in the 
University of Texas, and for eight years 
also had charge of the School of Romance 
Languages, but after this his energies 
were devoted wholly to the School of 
Germanic Languages. He died Aug. 183, 
1912. Dr. Primer edited several German 
classics and other works and contributed 
frequently to philological journals. He 
was a member of the Texas Academy of 
Science and other societies of a literary 
and historical character. He married 
Sept. 17, 1895, M. Lulu Muckenfuss, of 
Charleston, S. C., who with a son, Ben- 
jamin Anthony, survives him. — C. S. 
Penhallow is Acting Secretary of the 
Class. 
1875. 
Hon. W. A. Resp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

Dean L. B. R. Briggs has been chosen 
President and F. R. Appleton a Vice- 
President of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation. — W. A. Reed is President of 
the University Club of Brockton. — A. 
S. Thayer’s address is 85 Inverness Ter- 
race, Bayswater, London, England. 


1876. 
E. H. Harpine, Sec., 
918 Board of Trade Bldg., Boston. 

The Class met as usual on Commence- 
ment at 19 Hollis. The resignation of the 
Secretary, J. T. Wheelwright, was ac- 
cepted with regret, and E. H. Harding 
was chosen to succeed him. — Edmund 
March Wheelwright died at Enfield, 
Conn., on Aug. 14, after a two years’ ill- 
ness. A memoir of him, by Prof. Barrett 
Wendell, ’77, is printed earlier. 


1877. 


J. F. Tyuer, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 


C. S. Bird, was the Progressive candi- 
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date for governor of Mass. — R. O. Har- 
ris, Rep., the Republican candidate for 
reélection to Congress, was defeated. — 
Anew school building with accommoda- 
tions for about 450 pupils, has been 
opened in West Somerville, Massachu- 
setts, and bears the name of our class- 
mate, S. Newton Cutler, who was a mem- 
ber of the school board there for 18 years 
and chairman a large part of that time.— 
H. G. Danforth, Rep., has been reélected 
to Congress. 
1878. 

Henry WHEELER, Sec., 

511 Sears Building, Boston. 

Henry Willard Austin, who was with 
the Class for a part of the course, died 
at the Mass. General Hospital after an 
illness of several months. He was the 
son of Arthur W. Austin, who was at one 
time collector of the port of Boston. He 
prepared for college at a private school 
in Southborough, and leaving college 
in his Sophomore year, he spent several 
years in travel, visiting the Orient and 
Australia. He published some time ago 
a volume of poems entitled “ Vagabond 
Verses’’; and about 25 years ago, being 
interested in the Nationalist movement, 
he wrote “The Story of Government” 
and a “‘History of Tammany.” He also 
started a magazine under thenameof The 
Nationalist, which afterwards merged 
in a magazine which Edward Bellamy 
published for a couple of years. He mar- 
ried in 1885. His widow and a son sur- 
vive him. — E. W. Morse retired from 
active business two years ago and has 
since written a book which the Scribners 
have just published, entitled “‘Causes 
and Effects in American History; The 
Story of the Origin and Development of 
the Nation.’’ Morse spends half of the 
year in New York writing, and the other 
half in Nantucket where his catboat 
keeps him occupied. — Henry Sylves- 
ter Nash died in Cambridge on Nov. 7. 
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1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

Members of the Class have been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Overseers on 
committees for the college year 1912-13 
as follows: C. W. Andrews, the Library; 
I. T. Burr, on political economy; W. B. 
de las Casas, on Italian, Spanish and 
Romance philology; J. T. Coolidge, Jr., 
the Fogg Museum and the department of 
fine arts, and the committee on French; 
G. C. Cutler, on forestry; E. C. Felton, 
on mining and metallurgy; Samuel Hill, 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory and 
department of Physics; W. De W. Hyde, 
the University Chapel; G. von L. Meyer, 
elections; Edward Robinson, the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences; F. J. 
Swayze, the Law School, the committee 
on English, and the committee on politi- 
cal economy. — The address of J. P. 
Cobb is 29 East Madison St., Chicago. 
— J. A. Thayer, Dem., was defeated for 
reélection to Congress. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsory, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Secretary is absent in Italy for 
the winter; R. M. Saltonstall of the Class 
Committee is acting for the Secretary in 
his absence. Address, 55 Congress St., 
Boston. — The late W. B. Clark be- 
queathed 5000 volumes to the Coburn 
Library, Colorado College. — Prof. A. 
B. Hart, Progressive, took an active part 
in the recent campaign. — C. G. Wash- 
burn delivered the principal address at 
the Centennial of the American Anti- 
quarian Society in October. — Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Progressive candi- 
date for President of the United States, 
received over 4,000,000 votes at the elec- 
tionon Nov. 5. — The Secretary’s ad- 
dress while in Rome is care of Sebasti, 
Reali & Co., 20 Piazza di Spagna. — H. 
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P. Bissell has been offered an appoint- 
ment to the New York Supreme Court. 


1881. 
Rev. J. W. Suter, Sec., 
8 Arlington St., Boston. 

The new address of the Secretary is 
given above.— Ambassador Curtis Guild 
is mentioned as a candidate for the U.S. 
Senatorship from Mass. — In spite of 
almost total blindness, C. F. Lummis is 
pursuing his literary work at Los Angeles, 
Cal. — Parker Nell Bailey, who died in 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1912, was 
born in Charlestown, Oct. 19, 1857, the 
son of John B. and Ann E. (Watkins) 
Bailey. He fitted for college at the Bos- 
ton Latin School. After graduation, he 
went to Washington, and was employed 
in the War Dept. In 1889 he was ap- 
pointed instructor in Latin and German 
in the Washington High School, and he 
remained with that institution till his 
death. He was a director of the Y.M.C.A. 
(colored) of the District of Columbia, and 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Bailey 
was the only colored graduate of ’81. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

W. I. McCoy, Dem., was reélected to 
Congress from New Jersey.—T. C. 
Thacher, Dem., was elected to Congress 
from the Cape Cod District of Mass. — 
Robert Luce is a director in the Paul 
Revere Trust Co., of Boston; in Novem- 
ber he was defeated as the Republican 
candidate for reélection as Lieut-Gov. 
of Mass. — R. N. Wilson is president of 
the Harvard Club of North Carolina; 
address, Trinity College, Durham, N.C. 
— ’82 has now had three members of 
Congress: Sherman Hoar, McCoy and 
Thacher. 

1883. 


FREDERICK NIcHOLs, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 


Morris Loeb died of typhoid fever at 
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his summer residence in Seabright, N. J., 
on Oct. 8. The son of Solomon and Betty 
(Gallenberg) Loeb, he was born at Cin- 
cinnati, O., May 23, 1863, and prepared 
for College at Dr. Sachs’s Collegiate In- 
stitute in New York City. While at Har- 
vard he took high rank in his chosen 
specialty, chemistry, and at graduation 
delivered a Commencement Dissertation 
entitled “Chemistry before the Nine- 
teenth Century.” He was a member of 
the ®. B. K., and president of the Pierian 
Sodality, playing second violin. In Oc- 
tober, 1883, he entered the Berlin Uni- 
versity, where he pursued his favorite 
study until 1887, when he received the 
degree of Ph.D. He worked another 
year in laboratories at Heidelberg, Frank- 
fort and Leipzig, and then returned 
home, going to Clark University, Wor- 
cester, as docent in physical chemistry, 
in 1889. In 1892 he was appointed pro- 
fessor and director of chemistry in the 
University of the City of New York, 
which position he held until 1907, when 
he resigned in order to devote himself to 
private chemical research and to the 
management of Jewish charitable and 
immigrant work in New York City. In 
his research work, Prof. Loeb specialized 
in theoretical inorganic and physical 
chemistry, and he was particularly ex- 
pert in work on the electro-conductivity 
of liquids and the speeds of chemical re- 
actions. He was president of the He- 
brew Charity Building, vice-president of 
the Hebrew Technical Institute, presid- 
ent of the Loeb Memorial Home for 
Convalescents, vice-president of the 
Chemistry Club, president of the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, 
chairman and councillor of the New York 
Section of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety, president of the-Chemists’ Building 
Co., and of the Chemists’ Club, and an 
officer and director in many other asso- 
ciations and societies affiliated with his 
professional work. He was also a mem- 
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ber of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the American Museum of Natural Histo- 
ry, the American Geographical Society, 
the American Numismatic Society, and of 
the Harvard, Chemists’, City, National 
Arts and Symphony Clubs. He was a 
director of the Educational Alliance and 
was appointed in 1911, by Mayor Gay- 
nor, a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion. In the same year he, together with 
his brother, J. L. Loeb, ’88, contributed 
$50,000 towards the building of the Wol- 
cott Gibbs Laboratory. In addition to 
all these activities he was a loyal and 
generous classmate, being foremost 
among the New York men in showing 
hospitality to members of ’83. He was 
married April 3, 1895, at Cincinnati, O., 
to Eda Kuhn who survives him. — H. 
H. Crapo has printed, in two charming 
volumes, a collection of memorabilia 
relating to the Crapo family entitled 
“Certain Comeovers,” and dedicated 
to his nephew, W. W. Crapo, the second 
of the name. — Richard Taylor Evans, 
the Class Baby, was married on July 31, 
to Marian Gertrude Macgown, and is 
professor of law at Pei Yang University, 
Tientsin, China.— The Rev. E. S. 
Rousmaniere, unanimously elected by 
the Chapter to be Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in the Diocese of Massachu- 
setts, was inducted into office on Oct. 6. 
— J. R. Coolidge was chairman of the 
section on housing at the annual State 
Conference of Charities, at Haverhill, 
Oct. 23-25; and J. F. Moors delivered an 
address on “‘ The Use of the Social Forces 
in the Community.” 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Henry Clay Shaw, the son of Melvin 
and Atlantique Alloway (Butler) Shaw, 
was born in East Abington, now Rock- 
land, on March 31, 1862. He prepared 
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for college at the Rockland High School 
and with Dr. E. R. Humphreys in Bos- 
ton. His death occurred very suddenly 
at his summer residence at Belgrade 
Lakes, Maine, on Aug. 23, 1912. He had 
been engaged in teaching during the 
whole period of his life since graduating 
from Harvard. During the latter part of 
1884, he was principal of the high school 
in Bethlehem, N. H. In 1885 he was suc- 
cessively principal of the high school in 
Petersham, and of the high school in 
South Dartmouth. From Sept. 1, 1885, 
until July 1, 1887, he was instructor in 
sciences at Highland Military Academy, 
Worcester. On Sept. 1, 1887, he was ap- 
pointed junior master of the English 
High School, Boston, of which he subse- 
quently became master. In June, 1902, 
he was transferred, at his own request, 
to the Roxbury High School, where, at 
the time of his death, he held the posi- 
tion of head master of the commercial 
branches in the school. He was also 
president of the council of the commer- 
cial branches of the Boston high schools. 
He was always interested in schoolboy 
athletics, and in 1889 he was on a com- 
mittee to act as an advisory board on 
athletics. He was a member of the Mer- 
cantile Library Association, of the Har- 
vard Teachers’ Club, the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Club, the High and Latin 
Masters’ Club of Boston and the Har- 
vard Club of Boston. He married in 
Stoughton, Oct. 19, 1889, Mary Cather- 
ine, daughter of Sylvanus Colby and 
Elizabeth Antoinette (Bodkin) Phinney 
of Stoughton, who survives him. —A 
building to form one of the group of new 
buildings for the department of chemis- 
try has been given to the University in 
memory of Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, 
Jr., by his father. The plans for the 
building were prepared by A. W. Long- 
fellow, ’76, and when completed the 
building will be devoted largely to use 
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for the courses of instruction in quanti- 
tative analysis. — R. G. Brown has been 
actively opposing the agitation in favor 
of judicial recall. He is chairman of the 
committee appointed by the American 
Bar Association in opposition to such 
measure, and his argument, published 
in the September number of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences, has been published 
in pamphlet form by the Academy, has 
been printed as Senate Document No. 
892, 62d Congress, 2d session, and is be- 
ing distributed by the American Bar 
Association and other associations as an 
educational pamphlet on the subject. — 
R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., has presented to 
the University a bust of the late Prof. 
N. S. Shaler. The bust was made to his 
order, with great pains to secure an exact 
likeness, which was very successfully ac- 
complished. It has been placed in the 
Faculty room in University Hall. — G. 
R. Agassiz has given to the University 
$75,000 for the general uses of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoélogy other than 
undergraduate instruction. — The ad- 
dress of W. S. Barnes, Jr., is 397 Linden 
St., Wellesley. 


1885. 
H. M. Wittiams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

Sheridan Pitt Read died at London, 
England, on Oct. 31, 1912, after an illness 
extending over several years. He was 
the son of Col. Sheridan P. Read, who 
was killed in the Civil War, and of 
Olivia F. Read. He was born in Paris, 
Ill., Sept. 14, 1861, and prepared for col- 
lege at Phillips Exeter Academy. Dur- 
ing his college course he rowed on the 
Freshman Crew and was a member of 
the Pi Eta Society. After leaving college 
he had a picturesque and interesting ca- 
reer. Married in early life, he went to 
China in the service of Russell & Co. at 
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Canton, and for a time was also acting 
consul for Norway and Sweden at that 
port. Russell & Co. went out of business 
in 1891 and he returned to this country; 
but in 1893 he went to Tientsin, China, 
as U. S. Consul, and was there during 
the Chino-Japanese war, and headed the 
U. S. Investigating Commission to 
Szechuen in western China. Later he was 
engaged in business in China and after- 
wards in the United States. In 1906 he 
was burned out in the San Francisco 
earthquake. He contributed numerous 
articles on his Chinese experiences to 
various periodicals, and had just written 
his autobiographical reminiscences as a 
U. S. Consul and submitted them to the 
Charles Scribner Co. for publication. 
Recently he had been living in France. 
He leaves a widow (née Anne S. G. 
Noyes, of Boston), and four children. — 
G. D. Cushing, Rep., was retlected to 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives from Ward 11, Boston, for his 8th 
term. — Rev. W. F. Greenman is presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Conference of 
Charities. — A short memoir of the late 
John F. Holland, prepared by Frank 
Hamlin, has been published by the Chi- 
cago Bar Association. — Pres. Arthur S. 
Johnson presided and made a speech at 
the laying of the corner stone of the new 
buildings of the Boston Y. M. C. A. in 
September, introducing Pres. Taft, who 
laid the stone. — Prof. M. L. Kellner 
has moved to his new home, 7 Mason 
St., corner of Phillips Pl., Cambridge. 
— Dr. J. G. Mumford has become the 
head of the Clifton Springs, New York, 
Hospital and Sanitarium; he will con- 
tinue to give lectures on surgery at the 
Harvard Medical School. — Rev. W. D. 
Roberts has returned from abroad to 
accept the rectorship of his old parish, 
St. John’s, East Boston; address, 115 
Princeton St., East Boston. — George 
W. Rolfe has published articles in the 
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proceedings of the National Congress of 
Applied Chemistry, on Commercial Dex- 
trines, Sugar Manufacture in Porto Rico, 
and Polarimity in Chemical Analysis. 
He is also a contributor to the new “ Ap- 
plied Chemistry,” by Rogers, Allen and 
Aubert, on starches, dextrine and glu- 
cose. — Hon. E. T. Sanford was elected 
in October a vice-president of the Har- 
vard Alumni Association. — Dr. M. 
Storer is a councilor of the Harvard Med- 





- jeal Alumni Association. — J. J. Stor- 


row was chairman of the honorary com- 
mittee at the reception to the World’s 
Chamber of Commerce delegates in Bos- 
ton in September. — Dr. W. S. Thayer 
is president of the Harvard Club of 
Baltimore. — Prof. A. G. Webster last 
summer was a delegate of the U. S. Gov- 





ernment to the Radio-Telegraphic Con- 
ference in England; also the representa- 
tive of Clark University at the 250th 
Anniversary of the Royal Society at 
London; and he attended the Interna- 
tional Congress of Mathematics in Cam- 
bridge, England, in August. — H. M. 
Williams is one of the trustees who have 
purchased a site for a building for the 
Harvard Crimson.—S. E. Winslow, 
Rep., was elected to Congress from the 
Worcester district. — S. J. Jennings is a 
director of the Franklin and Indiana 
Mining Cos.— Hon. G. E. Foss, Rep., was 
defeated for reélection to Congress from 
the 10th Illinois district —Edward James 
Sartelle, who was with the Class during 
most of its course but left college before 
graduation, died at his home in Worces- 
ter on Sept. 15, 1912, after an illness cov- 
ering several years. The son of James Q. 
and Mary F. Sartelle, he was born at 
Pepperell, May 9, 1857. He attended 
Lawrence Academy, Groton, and was 
ready to enter college in 1879. After 
some experience in teaching he became 
connected with the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Co. of Worcester as the head 
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of the general agency for Middlesex 
County, with an office at Lowell. Later 
he became actuary and a director of the 
company, which positions he resigned in 
1909 on account of illness. Fora time he 
lived at Townsend, but for many years 
his home was in Worcester. He was 
active as a mason. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 
Seward Cary announces that his 


cradle, was married on July 1, 1912, to 
Courtland Smith. — G. A. Pudor is pro- 
fessor of dermatology in the Medical 
School of Maine. — George Santayana 
has resigned from the Department of 
Philosophy and will take up literary 
work in Spain; his present address is care 
of Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, 
London, S. W., England. — Hall McAI- 
lister has three plays on the road and 
appeared in New York in October. — J. 
C. Ayer has retired from the practice of 
medicine. — Prof. W. F. Osgood is issu- 
ing the second edition of his ‘ Func- 
tionentheorie.’” — In the recent cam- 
paign E. T. Lee was the Prohibition 
candidate for Congress in the Second 
Illinois district. — David Blaisdell 
Chamberlain, the son of Kinsman Stod- 
dard and Valentia Lauretta Blaisdell 
Chamberlain, was born at Hingham, 
Sept. 22, 1862, and died in Washington, 
D. C., June 18, 1912. Prepared in the 
Hingham schools and at Adams Acad- 
emy, Quincy, he entered Harvard and 
graduated with the Class of 1886. His 
life after graduation was spent in varied 
active business — now a railroad super- 
intendent in the West, later an insurance 
broker, and finally a real estate operator 
in Washington, D. °C. He made one 
short trial of politics as common council- 
man in Boston, and he was a Mason and 
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an Odd Fellow. OnJune 17, 1907, he was 
married to Marguerite Louise Fram- 
mell, who survives him. His death was 
sudden and due to an acute indigestion 
and a weak heart. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

W. T. Gray’s address is Heath Lodge, 
Hillingdon, Middlesex, Eng. —E. E. 
Blodgett (Blodgett, Jones & Burnham) 
has moved his office to the First Nat. 
Bank Bldg., 60 Federal St., Boston. — 
G. E. Ladd attended the inauguration 
of Stratton D. Brooks as President of the 
University of Oklahoma Oct. 21-22, as 
delegate from Harvard University and 
also as President of the Oklahoma 
School of Mines & Metallurgy. 


1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
412 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

Edmund Platt, Rep., was elected to 
Congress from the 26th New York Dis- 
trict. — J. H. Sedgwick is in England; 
address, care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 
London. — D. L. Smith’s address is 
40 Kilby St., Boston; he had been in the 
lost column but showed up last Com- 
mencement. — The Class Committee 
has not yet perfected any arrangements 
for the Commencement celebration. It 
is hoped, however, to meet first on Sun- 
day, June 15, and to attend the race on 
June 20. Commencement next June will 
be on June 19. The committee on the 
anniversary fund has had one meeting, 
and expects to meet again early in De- 
cember. 


1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 
Changes of Address: (Business) S$. D. 
Hildreth, 176 Broadway, New York; 
G. L. Hunter, 715 Fifth Ave., New York; 
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M. A. Kilvert, Apartado 5329, Mexico 
City, Mexico; S. W. Sturm, 31 Ingalls 
Bldg., Cincinnati, O.; W. H. Warren, 
Wheaton College, Norton; G. W. Water- 
man, 105 West Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 
(Home) A. F. Adams, 1148 Williams 
Ave., Portland, Ore.; G. H. Holliday, 97 
Mountfort St., Boston; M. D. Hull, 
4855 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, IIl., G. 
T. Phelps, “‘Lazycroft,”’ Bristol, R. F. 
D., N. H. — W. Atkinson is now asso- 
ciated as an architect in Boston with 
S. Codman, ’88, and others, under the 
name of Codman & Despradelle. — 
J. Balch has been elected assistant 
treasurer of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.— W. F. Burdett has 
been elected assistant cashier of the 
Merchants Nat. Bank of Boston: — 
Prof. C. Cobb and Prof. R. D. C. Ward 
were members of the Transcontinental 
Excursion of the American Geographical 
Society (Aug. 22-Oct. 18.) —M. L. 
Gerstle has returned to San Francisco 
after two years’ stay in Europe. — S. D. 
Hildreth is connected with the Lawyers’ 
Guaranty & Prust Co. in New York. — 
G. H. Holliday is giving a course in the 
Evening Law School (Y. M. C. A.) in 
Boston. — J. E. Homans is president of 
the newly incorporated Homans Pub- 
lishing Co. in New York. — M. D. Hull, 
Rep., was candidate for a fourth term in 
the Illinois Legislature; as Chairman of 
the Civil Service Committee at the last 
session, he piloted to final enactment 
four important hotly contested bills ex- 
tending the merit system to about 6000 
new places. — G. L. Hunter is associated 
with W. Baumgarten & Co. in New 
York, in charge of publicity and sales of 
their tapestries, ancient and modern; he 
has published “Tapestries, Their Ori- 
gin, History and Renaissance” (John 
Lane Co., 1912); also a series of twelve 
articles in Country Life, 1912, on “ Furni- 
ture and Decoration.” —O. Prescott 
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has been elected president of the New 
Bedford Gas & Edison Light Co. — W. 
F. Richards, after a long stay abroad, 
has returned to this country and is in 
Colorado. — P. L. Saltonstall announces 
the marriage at Milton, on Nov. 2, 1912, 
of the Class Baby to Philip B. Weld, ’08. 
— W. H. Siebert has been elected presi- 
dent of the Phi Beta Kappa at Ohio 
State University, also reélected presid- 
ent of the Harvard Club of Central 
Ohio. — S. W. Sturm is special agent of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. at Cin- 
cinnati, O. — C. M. Thayer is a trustee 
of the Worcester City Real Estate Asso- 
ciates, a trustee of the People’s Savings 
Bank, a director in the Worcester Trust 
Co. and in the Reed-Prentice Co. — W. 
H. Warren is professor of chemistry at 
Wheaton College, Norton.-— C. War- 
ren has published “‘An Historical Note 
on the Dartmouth College Case,” in 
American Law Review, Sept.—Oct., 1912. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Dr. Joseph Edward Rourke of the 
Class of ’90 died at the Boston City Hos- 
pital Oct. 10. He was born in Boston, 
Jan. 4, 1867; prepared for college at the 
Boston Latin School; graduated from 
the Harvard Medical School in 1893, 
and since graduation has been practising 
medicine in Boston. He was unmarried. 
— R. M. Fullerton has left Boston to go 
into business in Spokane, Wash., as pre- 
sident of the Western Wood Preserving 
Co., Peyton Bldg. — Dr. C. H. Page has 
been transferred as professor of English 
at Northwestern University to professor 
of English at Dartmouth College. — 
Henry Francis Strout died at Portland, 
Me., Aug. 22, 1912; he was born there 
Mar. 2, 1867. — Rev. Raymond Calkins 
has left Portland, Me., to become pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, 
Cambridge. 
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1891. 
A. J. Garcrav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

Rev. M. O. Simons was the Univer- 
sity preacher Nov. 17-30.—Q. A. 
Shaw has been appointed on the com- 
mittee on mining and metallurgy of 
Harvard College. — F. W. Burlingham 
is chairman of the new membership 
committee of the University Club, Chi- 
cago. — J. M. Morton, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed United States District Judge of 
Mass:.; his office is in the Federal Build- 
ing, Postoffice Sq., Boston. — Andrew 
Oliver has been in Alaska all summer. — 
G. N. Lamb has returned to Australia. 
— Thomas Barron was in Newfound- 
land this summer, and George D. Bus- 
sey visited him there. — The Secretary 
would cherish a line from members of 
the Class giving news about themselves 
or others of the Class. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

P. L. Spalding has been elected presi- 
dent of the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. He was previously in the 
employ of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, rising to the second vice- 
presidency of that company, Jan. 1, 
1911.— G. B. Viles has been elected 
professor of Romance Languages at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. — The 
5th Report of the Class, issued on Com- 
mencement, is one of the best that has 
appeared on the 20th anniversary of 
graduation. — Ep. 


1893. 
S. F. BatcnHeper, Sec., 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

The New England Association of the 
Class gave a most successful dinner at 
the Boston Athletic Association on 
Nov. 1. Some 40 men were present, in- 
cluding several guests from New York 
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and other points. Parker exhibited and 
explained his designs for the new club 
house of the Boston Harvard Club. 
Plans for the 20th celebration were dis- 
cussed. Cary, with Broughton at the 
piano, led some very close harmony. 
Purington spoke briefly of his experi- 
ences in Alaska, Siberia, etc. At the 
business meeting Stone was elected pre- 
sident of the association, Ware, vice- 
president, and Thacher continued as 
steward. A good balance was reported 
in the treasury. — David Blaustein died 
of apoplexy at Cold Spring, N. Y., Aug. 
27, 1912. He was born at Lida, near 
Wilna, Russia, 5 May, 1864, the son of 
Jesajah Blaustein and Chajah Sarah 
Natzkowsky. Early fired with the ambi- 
tion to become a rabbi, and having 
grasped, amid bitter privations, all that 
the local schools could teach, at the age 
of 18 he bribed a frontier guard and 
crossed into Germany. Here he stud- 
ied at Mecklenburg-Schwerin and other 
universities, obtained the doctor’s de- 
gree — and was informed that his ca- 
reer in Germany must close. He there- 
fore turned his face toward America, ar- 
rived at Boston in 1886 and opened in 
the North End what was probably the 
first modern Hebrew school in the coun- 
try. To gratify his constant thirst for 
knowledge and to identify himself more 
intimately with the institutions of his 
adopted country, he entered Harvard as 
a special student in 1889, continuing un- 
til 1893. He was then rabbi of a congre- 
gation at Providence, R. I., until 1896. 
In that year he was appointed lecturer 
in Semitic Languages at Brown Univer- 
sity. It was in 1898, however, that he 
made the decisive step of going to New 
York City to become superintendent of 
the struggling Educational Alliance, “an 
institution for the Americanizing of for- 
eigners.”’ Here he labored day and night 
for nearly ten years with wonderful in- 
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sight, sympathy, optimism, devotion 
and simplicity, shouldering in addition 
the most exhausting routine and admin- 
istrative work. Under his guidance the 
Alliance rose to tremendous power and 
importance. It annually expended over 
$100,000 and welcomed more than a mil- 
lion visitors a year, while its fame spread 
throughout the Jewish world. Blau- 
stein’s influence in the community was 
enormous and he became a member of 
every important Jewish committee and 
organization in the city. Feeling the 
need of more practical business training 
he nominally resigned, to take the post 
of manager of the Houston St. branch of 
the Jefferson Bank, “‘founded to protect 
and not to rob the immigrant.” This 
was in 1907, the year of the financial cri- 
sis, from which he declared he learned 
great lessons in economics. He was soon 
called from the position to organize the 
Hebrew Institute of Chicago on the same 
lines as the Educational Alliance. Here 
again he worked with immense success 
until 1910 when he was appointed staff 
lecturer on immigration at the School of 
Philanthropy of Columbia University. 
He traveled extensively in the West and 
South in search of suitable locations for 
Jewish farmers. He was also a govern- 
ment delegate to Bucharest and other 
cities to study the Jewish question in 
Roumania and Austria. Long before 
this, however, the unceasing pressure at 
which he worked and the unsparing way 
in which he spent himself for his ideals 
and his people began to cause him in- 
tense mental and physical suffering. In 
1910 he was struck with temporary 
blindness; but as soon as he recovered he 
plunged into his labors again, declaring 
that he would rather die working than 
live caring for his health. His wish was 
fulfilled, but at a sad cost to the cause of 
the Jew in America. Sept. 18, 1911, he 
married Miriam Umstadter of Norfolk, 
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Va., who survives him. — F. S. Dallin- 
ger, Rep., was candidate for representa- 
tive from the 8th congressional district 
of Mass. — D. B. Duffield continues his 
interest in oarsmanship, as shown by the 
following remarks of the famous coach, 
Vivian Nickalls, in the Detroit Saturday 
Night: “‘@ne tribute must be given and 
that is to Mr. D. B. Duffield, the vet- 
eran, who never rowed a better oar in his 
younger days than he did in the regattas 
this year, and was a tower of strength in 
keeping the crew together and an exam- 
ple which every oarsman in the club 
should look at and try to imitate. He is 
a marvel and it is to be hoped he will be 
in the boat next year, as his presence 
seems to inspire every one.” — H. L. 
Flint has for the past two years been 
connected with W. H. Manning, land- 
scape architect, of 1101 Tremont Bldg., 

oston; he is at present in charge of ex- 
tensive estate work at Lake Forest, IIl., 
well known as the former mayoralty of 
F. H. Gade. — Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Keyes are “‘at home” at East Pepperell. 
—C. W. Purington reports himself 
as a British ratepayer at 15 Radnor PI., 
Gloucester Sq., London, W.; he has 
been spending the summer at Nome and 
other Alaskan gold-fields collecting data 
for large mining concerns. — L. A. B. 
Street reports from Bangkok, Siam: “I 
have a Royal Appointment here and a 
growing practice. Doing better than 
when in Japan.” — B. W. Trafford has 
accepted the vice-presidency of the First 
Nat. Bank, Boston; home address, 
Brush Hill Road, Milton. — Among the 
Overseers’ Committees for 1912-13 are 
the following members of ’93: Semitic 
Museum, J. I. Straus; secondary school 
relations, J. G. Hart; history, O. G. Vil- 
lard; architecture, J. H. Parker and C. 
K. Cummings; music, P. L. Atherton and 
F. S. Converse. — P. Clagstone is men- 
tioned for the U. S. Senate from Idaho. 
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1894. 
G. M. Cusnine, Acting Sec., 
54 Devonshire St., Boston. 

During the absence of the Secretary, 
G. M. Cushing, 54 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton, will act in his place. — Prof. E. K. 
Rand’s address is Hotel d’Italie, Via 
delle Quattro Fontane, Rome. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

A. H. Cornish has resigned as attor- 
ney for the Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 
and is practising law with H. V. Osborne 
under the firm name of Osborne & Cor- 
nish, 810 Broad St., Newark, N. J. — E. 
H. Goodwin is general secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America with offices in Wash- 
ington, D. C. — Dr. D. C. Greene’s ad- 
dress is 483 Beacon St., Boston. — A. A. 
Highlands has reopened his law office at 
6 Beacon St., Boston. — John Mack 
died at New York City Aug. 20, 1912, 
after an illness of six months. He was 
born Oct. 6, 1872, at New York City. In 
college he was prominent in journalism 
and was editor of the Lampoon and also 
of the Advocate. On graduation he be- 
came an assistant editor of the Youth’s 
Companion, and at the same time stud- 
ied law at the Boston University Law 
School. After receiving his LL.B. de- 
gree, he practised law in Boston for sev- 
eral years. In 1905 he moved to New 
York where he continued the practice of 
law until his death. He did little literary 
work in New York but became interested 
in city politics. — The address of S. W. 
Phillips is 34 Chestnut St., Salem. — 
Prof. H. W. Smith returned in Septem- 
ber from nearly a year’s travel among the 
Dyaks and Kayans in Sarawak, Borneo. 
He secured phonographic records of their 
songs and music and also articles of eth- 
nological and zodlogical interest for the 
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Harvard University Museum. — Paul 
Washburn has purchased a large farm in 
Leominster where he will devote himself 
to apple-raising. — J. T. Whicher has 
severed his connection with Whicher, 
Young & Conant and is now engaged in 
the bond brokerage business at 19 Con- 
gress St., Boston. — S. P. White is asso- 
ciated with Ropes, Gray & Gorham, 
lawyers, 60 State St., Boston. — A. J. 
Peters, Dem., has been reélected to 
Congress. —N. P. Dodge, Jr., Rep., 
was a candidate for the Nebraska State 
Senate. 
1896. 

J. J. Hayes, Sec., 

112 Water St., Boston. 

R. G. Morse is treasurer of the Rivett 
Lathe & Grinder Co., manufacturers of 
precision tools at Brighton. —F. H. 
Pratt is professor of physiology in the 
medical department of the University of 
Buffalo; address, 19 Irving Pl., Buffalo, 
N. Y. — W. B. Aspinwall is principal of 
the State Normal School, Worcester. — 
R. G. Valentine has resigned as Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs; his address is 196 
Washington St., So. Braintree. — F. N. 
Balch has retired as a member of the 
Boston Finance Commission on the ex- 
piration of his term; he declined reap- 
pointment. 

1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Dr. J. M. Little, Jr., has returned to 
Boston from St. Anthony, N. F.; he has 
been doing medical and surgical work in 
Labrador and Newfoundland in connec- 
tion with Dr. Grenfell; Dr. Little was 
married during his stay in the North. — 
C. M. Weld’s address is Low Moor, Va., 
or care of |H. T. White, 14 Wall St., 
New York City. — Dr. B. S. Oppen- 
heimer has removed his office to 125 W. 
86th St., New York City. — C. S. Wil- 
son, writing from St. Petersburg Sept. 9, 
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says: “We have quite a Harvard Em- 
bassy here, as the Ambassador and two 
of the secretaries are Harvard men; and 
now a Princeton member has been trans- 
ferred and another Harvard man ap- 
pointed.”” — A. K. Moe advises the se- 
cretary of his unalterable determination 
to see the Harvard-Yale football game 
at New Haven, as a mild consolation for 
hislong rustication in the foreign consular 
service. His post is now at Bordeaux, 
France. — M. E. Stone writes R. L. 
Scaife, Chairman of the Quindecennial 
Publication Committee, in reply to the 
message sent by the Class at the Din- 
ner — as follows: “I was grateful for the 
cable message. You may consider this as 
my formal acknowledgment of it to the 
committee. It touched me very deeply, 
and I cannot thank the thoughtful some- 
one enough for having remembered me.” 
— The Class Treasurer’s statement 
shows that the entire expense of the 
Quindecennial was met by voluntary 
subscriptions, barring only $278, which 
amount was drawn from the Class 
Fund. The large items of expense were 
in connection with the Fourth Class Re- 
port, the outing at Hull, the trip to the 
Boat Races at New London, and the 
Class Dinner. 


1898. 
B. H. Haygs, Sec., 
Andover. 

By the time a copy of this Magazine is 
in your hands you should have received 
blanks which your Secretary is sending 
out for the Quindecennial Report. You 
are especially urged to be as prompt as 
possible in returning these blanks in 
order that the report may be published 
before Commencement Day. Plans for 
the Quindecennial Celebration are being 
made and announcement will shortly be 
made of the names of those who are to 
act on the different Celebration commit- 
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tees. — The partnership hitherto existing 
between E. M. Schwarzenberg and C. W. 
Ford has been dissolved; Schwarzenberg 
will continue the general practice of law 
at 1138 Old South Bldg., Boston, and 
will have associated with him E. F. 
Schwarzenberg. 





1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
135 Devonshire St., Boston. 

C. L. Carr has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Boston Finance Commission. 
—H. P. Macomber is manager, secre- 
tary, and treasurer of the Society of Arts 
and Crafts, 9 Park St., Boston. — T. E. 
Catlin was unseated as a member of 
Congress on Aug. 12, 1912. — Dr. W. C. 
Quimby’s office is 29 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. —H. E. Pastorius is a 
lawyer in Colorado Springs, Colo.; he is 
not now practising, but taking care of an 
estate he is interested in.— P. D. Haugh- 
ton continued as coach of the Football 
Team this autumn. 


1900. 
Artaur Drinkwater, Sec., 
59 Temple Pl., Boston. 

The date of the annual New York 
dinner has been set tentatively for 
March 7, 1913. — J. A. Child is studying 
in Florence, Italy. — W. H. Armstrong 
is just completing for publication a new 
map of Porto Rico, the surveying for 
which was superintended by him. — A. 
A. Benesch is a member of the city coun- 
cil of Cleveland, O.— F. H. Beals is 
chairman of the physics committee of the 
New Jersey State Science Teachers As- 
sociation. — R. M. Baxter is assistant 
managing editor of System, Chicago, Ill. 
— W. Phillips has a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from his position as Secretary of 
the American Embassy, London; he will 
spend the winter in Boston. —C. J. 
Kullmer has published “A Sketch Map 
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of Germany. The 2x3 Diagonal Meth- 
od.” (Syracuse, Kramer Publishing 
Co.). — W. G. Phippen is a member of 
the consulting board of physicians of the 
Danvers State Hospital, Danvers. — A. 
L. Washburn is rector of Calvary 
Church, Providence, R. I.—S. B. 
Snow has resigned the pastorate of the 
Unitarian Church in Concord, N. H., 
and has become associate minister of 
King’s Chapel, Boston. — Addresses: 
F. W. Lane, Weston Veneer & Basket 
Co., Raymond, Wash.; R. R. Kent, 143 
Pleasant St., Dorchester; K. K. Carrick, 
(bus.), care Pacific Northwest Traction 
Co., Everett, Wash.; H. S. Bowers, 
(home) 1564 Ashland Ave., Evanston, 
Ill.; F. G. Hopkins, Harvard Club, New 
York; H. L. Rothenberg, (home) 169 
Allston St., Boston, (bus.) 541 Boylston 
St., Boston; H. S. Elliot, (home) 448 
Greenwich St., New York, N. Y., (bus.) 
603 California-Pacific Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; H. R. Johnson, (home) En- 
glewood, N. J.; R. Livermore, (bus.) 
Kerr Lake Mine, Cobalt, Ont., Can?; H. 
L. Hughes, (bus.) care U.S. Steel Pro- 
ducts Co., 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y.; C. A. Holbrook, (home) 59 Main 
St., Haverhill; L. Eaton, (home) 708 
Cleveland Ave., Ishpeming, Mich.; L. 
Warren, (home) 47 Hanover St., West 
Springfield; C. M. Brown, (home) 70 
Elm St., Worcester; F. W. Eaton, (bus.) 
First Nat. Bank, 60 Federal St., Boston; 
F. H. Beals, (bus.) Barringer High 
School, Newark, N. J.; F. A. Thompson, 
(bus.) 104 South 13th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; W. W. Dixon, (home) 61 East Oak 
St., Chicago, Ill.; W. H. Armstrong, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan.; J. A. Child, 
care French, Lemon & Co., Via Torna- 
buoni, Florence, Italy; D. Farrington, 
(home) 507 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; T. R. Hawley, (home) 26 Glen 
St., Malden; F. Palmer, Jr., (bus.) 1 
Langdon Sq., Cambridge; W. E. Skill- 
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ings (bus.) Filene’s, Washington & Sum- 
mer Sts., Boston; E. D. Bond, Hathorne; 
F. T. Dow, 79 Montvale Ave., Woburn; 
W. P. Everts, (home) 4 W. Cedar St., 
Boston; G. S. MacFarland, (bus.) 1 
Beacon St., Boston; A. Sturgis, (home) 
10 Elm St., Brookline; H. S. Richardson, 
(home) 54 Prospect St., Reading; J. F. 
Costa, (home) 5 Ashland PI., Medford; S. 
B. Snow, 2 Chestnut St., Boston; Walter 
Hampden (who uses this name now in- 
stead of Walter Hampden Dougherty), 
Ridgefield, Conn; F. G. Hopkins, (bus.) 
Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y.; B. 
Cohen, (home) 320 Central Park West, 
New York, N. Y.; A. L. Washburn, 123 
Waterman St., Providence, R. I.; A. L. 
Richards, (home) 1044 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge; H. F. Armington, (bus.) 80 
Warren St., Brighton; A. E. Pecker, 
(home) 5 Copley St., Winchester; W. L. 
Beardsell is with Hawes, Tewksbury & 
Co., stock brokers, 19 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass; T. T. Hinckley, (home) 
54 Carver Road, Newton Highlands; T. 
R. Bateman, (bus.) 524-25 Tremont 
Bldg., Boston; L. E. Wyman, (bus.) 913 
Elm St., Manchester, N. H.; P. J. Sachs 
(home) 21 West 85th St., New York, N. 
Y.; A. H. Shearer, (home) 1531 Green 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., S. L. Munson, 
(home) 92 Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 


1901. 
H. B. Crars, Sec., 
14 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

Changes of Address. G. E. Behr, Jr., 
$14 8th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. R. 
Bertholf, 2 Edlington Court, Berkeley, 
Cal.; Richard Bishop, 157 W. 6th St., 
South Boston; R. M. Black, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. W. H. 
Bowers, 5437 Page Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.; 
C. C. Brayton, Forum Bldg., Sacra- 
mento, Cal.; L. H. Brittin, 2039 E. 71st, 
Cleveland, O.; Davenport Brown, 185 
Summer St., Boston; M. E. T. Brown, 
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79 Franklin Ave., Norwalk, Conn.; 
F. L. Burnett, 82 Beacon St., Boston; 
Maurice Caro, 905 Tremont Bldg., 
Boston; C. M. Clark, 416 W. Indiana 
St., Chicago, Ill.; H. B. Clark, care of 
White, Weld & Co., 14 Wall St., New 
York; M. B. Dill, 98 Irving Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; C. E. Dimick, 41 Squire 
St., New London, Conn.; E. H. Durgin, 
Gold Fields American Development Co., 
Room 2004, 71 Broadway, New York; 
Dr. T. J. Eastman, 71 Marlboro St., 
Boston; C. E. Fisher, Modesto, Cal.; 
T. L. Frost, 33 Burtt St., Lowell; 
E. R. Greene, 18 Prentiss St., Cam- 
bridge; F. L. Hammond, Royal Liver- 
pool Bldg., Liverpool, Eng.; Rev. C. E. 
Hill, 46 Oxford St., Springfield; G. E. 
Huggins, 299 Broadway, New York, and 
46 Union St., Montclair, N. J.; E. W. 
James, 61 S. Highland Ave., Ossining, 
N. Y., and Bureau of Public Works, 
Washington, D. C.; C. F. Leatherbee, 
46 Hillside Ave., West Newton; W. L. 
Leighton, Lehigh Univ., South Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; E. P. Loud, 4051 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W.H. Lough, Jr., 2293 
Sedgwick Ave., New York City; G. E. 
Marble, 27 Roseland St., Cambridge; 
Dr. J. S. Millard, 1422 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston; Dr. M. D. Miller, 419 
Boylston St., Boston; G. W. Morse, 56 
Hitchcock St., Holyoke; C. W. Nichols, 
68 Essex St., Boston; Hugo Parton, 60 
Exchange Bldg., Worcester; J. G. Peirce, 
91 Williston Road, Brookline; W. I. 
Perry, 105 Summer St., Boston; W. T. 
Reid, Jr., care of Wm. A. Read & Co., 19 
Congress St., Boston, and res. 30 Web- 
ster Ave., Brookline; H. M. Richmond, 
18 Tremont St., Boston, and 2 Bruce 
Road, Winchester; J. McRoss, 756 Gen- 
esee St., Utica, N. Y.; G. W. Smith, 
Randolph, Vt.; J. E. Somes, 101 Tremont 
St., Boston; Rev. P. J. Steinmetz, Jr., 
care of Calvary Church, Summit, N. J.; 
R. E. Sturtevant, Lake Forest, IIl.; H. 
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F. Tucker, So. Lincoln; B. S. Welsh, 
3928 So. Thomas Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; A. H. Wheeler, Harston, Grant- 
ham, Eng.; H. S. Whiton, 2725 Pillsbury 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.; D. C. Wil- 
liams, Arlington; Dr. S. B. Wolbach, 
care of Harvard Medical School, Boston; 
B. E. Wood, 1234 Commonwealth Ave., 
Allston; C. H. Wyman, Glenwood 
Springs, Colo.; A. J. Zimmer, 8 Kings- 
boro Ave., Gloversville, N. Y. 


1902. 
B. WenvELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

Richard Lawrence has left the employ 
of Hornblower & Weeks in New York, 
and is living in Groton to take charge of 
the Bowker Marble Co. in Boston. — R. 
J. Bulkley, Dem., has been reélected to 
Congress from the 21st Ohio district.— 
Dr. Ernest Harold Sparrow died at Cam- 
bridge on Aug. 27; he was born there 
Sept. 12, 1879. 


1903. 
Roger Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

H. W. L. Dana is teaching in the de- 
partment of English and comparative 
literature at Columbia University, New 
York City. — H. R. Gardner's address is 
248 Ash St., Waltham.—J. I. Gor- 
finkle, Sinai Temple, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
is the author of a volume just published 
by the Columbia University Press, en- 
titled ‘‘The Eight Chapters of Maimon- 
ides on Ethics’’; he has also translated 
and annotated and is about to publish 
“The Ethics of the Jewish Fathers.” — 
M. F. Granpner, 1308 McAllister St., 
San Francisco, Cal., is a mining pro- 
spector. — C. G. Loring is practising 
architecture at 7 Water St., Boston, as 
the representative of Cass Gilbert of 
New York City. — C. B. Loughead, 130 
Sycamore St., Winter Hill, is at present 
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convalescing. — F. M. Murphy is prac- 
tising law at 60 Federal St., Boston, with 
the firm of Blodgett, Jones & Burnham. 
— P. B. Olney, Jr., is practising law with 
the firm of Miller, King, Lane & Trafford, 
80 Broadway, New York City. — R. C. 
Van Amringe is practising law at 54 
Equitable Bldg., Boston. — H. R. Ward, 
2826 Derby St., Berkeley, Cal., is treas- 
urer of the American Agencies, Ltd. — 
R. G. Wiggin, 24 Crawford St., Rox- 
bury, is in the general auditing depart- 
ment of the Boston & Maine R. R. 


1904. 
R. S. Watuace, Sec., 
419 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Russell Ray is a member of the firm of 
Ray & Soule, architects, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. — Rev. V. M. Beede has become 
assistant rector at St. Clement’s Church, 
Philadelphia. — E. M. Rabenold is prac- 
tising law at 25 Broadway, New York. 
— C. N. Holwill is acting commissioner 
of Chinese customs, Antong, Manchuria; 
in 1910 he was made Chevalier of the 
Royal Order of the Crown of Italy, and 
in 1912 a member of the Imperial Order 
of the Double Dragon. — D. L. Furness 
is a commercial engineer in the Boston 
sales office of the General Electric Co.; 
he resides in Salem. — Clement Scott is 
the junior member of the law firm of 
Perkins, Wells and Scott, 803 Main St., 
Hartford, Conn. — Alexander Kendall 
is a member of the legal firm of Hall, 
Oveson and Kendall, 15 State St., 
Boston. — Frederick Manley died at 
Madison, N. H., Aug. 20, 1912. — W. F. 
Murray, Dem., has been reélected to 
Congress from one of the Boston dis- 
tricts. 

1905. 
S. N. Hinck ey, Sec., 
Lawrence, L. I., N. Y. 

W. Tyng returned from China for a 

short visit to this country in the spring. 
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He started back again for China in the 
middle of the summer, and proceeded to 
Changsha, where he has been stationed. 
His mail should be addressed to him care 
of American Church Mission, Shanghai, 
China, and it will be forwarded to him. 
His permanent address is care of Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. — R. P. Dietzman’s address 
is Louisville Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
— Otto Stack, who has for the past few 
years been the manager of the Harvard 
Club of New York has recently resigned 
this position to become manager of the 
Holland House, New York. All 1905 
men will be glad to hear of this promo- 
tion for their classmate, although they 
will all miss him when they drop in at the 
Club. When Stack took charge of the 
Club, he had many difficulties to over- 
come; but by unceasing labor and great 
ingenuity he succeeded in improving 
enormously the service and efficiency of 
the Club. Before coming to the Club he 
had been associated in the management 
of the Hotel Knickerbocker, New York, 
where his work had been greatly appre- 
ciated. — F. G. Goodale has formed a 
partnership with N. C. Nash under the 
firm name of Goodale & Nash, for the 
general practice of the law, with offices 
at 53 State St., Boston. — R. T. Potts 
has opened offices for the practice of law 
at 1008 Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia, 
and 11 E. Airy St., Norristown, Pa. 


1906. 
Nicnouas KE Ley, Sec., 
52 William St., New York, N. Y. 

A. D. Whitman is instructor in Eng- 
lish at the Tome School, Port Deposit, 
Md. — E. H. Bonelli’s address is 722 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — W. G. 
Graves, secretary of the Harvard Club 
of Minnesota, is practising law at 606 
Capital Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. — 
B. K. Stephenson is with Turner, Tucker 
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and Co., bankers, 24 Milk St., Boston. 
—A. H. E. Talpey is engineering in- 
spector for the Mass. Employees Insur- 
ance Association, 84 State St., Boston. 
— Morris Gray, Jr., is Secretary for 
Employment, in charge of the Bureau in 
University Hall for finding work for stu- 
dents. — E. S. Howland is president of 
the D. Henry Bonner Co., dealers in auto- 
mobile supplies, 1276 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge. 


1907. 
Joun Reyno.ps, Sec., 
2 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

The Class Committee has commenced 
making plans for the Sexennial Celebra- 
tion of the Class this June. The celebra- 
tion will occupy Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of 
Commencement week. While no defin- 
ite arrangements have been made, the 
reunion will probably be in charge of 
one large general committee, with smaller 
sub-committees for the Class Picnic, 
Class Dinner, Joint Picnic with 1910, 
Publications and Finance. The members 
of the Class will be informed from time 
to time of the progress of arrangements, 
and every member will have to coéper- 
ate with the various committees in 
every way in order to make the reunion 
successful. It is planned to hold in- 
formal dinners of the Class in New York 
and Boston some time in December for 
the purpose of arousing interest in the 
sexennial and discussing it. — William 
Chatfield Gilbert, of Utica, N. Y., died 
on July 31, 1912, in Cincinnati, O. — N. 
C. Nash, Jr., is practising law at 53 
State St., Boston, and is a member of the 
firm of Goodale & Nash. —H. Perry is 
practising law at 15 State St., Boston. — 
R. H. Wiswall and T. M. Claflin are as- 
sociated together in the practice of law 
at 39 Court St., Boston. — H. W. Du- 
rant is practising law at 60 State St., 
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Boston. — F. R. Shanaman is practising 
law at 610 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 
— J. Weare is with the U. S. Steel Pro- 
ducts Co., 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y.; home address, 61 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, and mailing address, 27 W. 44th 
St., New York, N. Y. —S. T. Stackpole 
is a freight solicitor of the Pennsylvania 
R.R.; address Northampton Nat. Bank 
Bldg., Easton, Pa. — M. S. Kimball is 
in the advertising department of the 
Plymouth Cordage Co.; address, 204 
Court St., Plymouth. — G. W. Waller’s 
address is 26 Wall St., Trenton, N. J. — 
Mrs. George D. Widener has given Har- 
vard a library building, in memory of her 
son, Harry E. Widener, lost on the Ti7- 
tanic. — F. C. Tenney is president and 
treasurer of Stinson-Tenney Co., grain 
commission, 59 Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis, Minn. — R. J. Walsh is 
with the Curtis Publishing Company, 1 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; home 
address, 421 Lincoln Ave., Orange, N. J. 
—S. B. Swaim is amember of the firm of 
Gilman & Swaim, and is engaged in the 
insurance business; his office is 159 
Devonshire St., Boston. — F. E. Storer 
is purchasing agent for the McClure 
Publications, Inc., 251 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. The address of M. E. 
Stone, Jr., is Chalet Baltimore, sur 
Territet, Switzerland. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 

Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. 

No striking events have marked the 
Class history since my last contribution 
to this column. Several members of the 
Class have been in Washington and it 
has given me great pleasure to see them. 
I hope that no member of the Class will 
visit Washington without calling on me 
at the Treasury Department, ready to 
supply interesting information concern- 
ing 08 men. — John Alley is professor of 
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political science in Oklahoma Univer- 
sity, Norman, Okla. — G. W. Ball is still 
in the Bureau of Public Works, Manila, 
P. I. —J. H. Cornell is a lieutenant in 
the U. S. Revenue Cutter Service and is 
at present on the Onondaga; his perma- 
nent address is care of Treasury Dept., 
Washington, D. C. — J. S. Davis is an 
instructor in Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me. — Ralph Harlow was married 
on Feb. 1, 1912, and last June was grad- 
uated from the Union Theological Sem- 
inary and left at once with his wife for 
the American Board Mission in Smyrna, 
Turkey, where he and Mrs. Harlow will 
be engaged in educational and evangeli- 
cal work in the Western Turkey Mission. 
— Joseph Husband is advertising man- 
ager of the Bellman, Minneapolis, Minn. 
On Nov. 1 he assumed the general man- 
agement of a new weekly which he has 
started in Chicago. — Forrest Izard is in 
the editorial department of the Youths’ 
Companion, Boston. — F. B. Lowrey is 
in business at 177 South King St., 
Honolulu, H. I. — Harold Moody Van- 
derbilt received the degree of A.B. in 
1912, as of 1908, and is now enrolled as a 
member of the Class; address, 1 rue du 
Nord, Lausanne, Switzerland. — H. M. 
Warren, Jr., is at Fairfield, Devon, 
Penn. — More than 100 of the address 
and occupation blanks sent out last 
June have not been returned. The pre- 
paration of the preliminary list for the 
Sexennial Report is being held up until 
these blanks are received. Members of 
the Class who have not sent in these 
blanks are specially urged to do so. If 
blanks have been lost new ones can be 
supplied. Several marriage notices came 
to my attention for the first time when 
the recent Class blanks were received. 
In another part of the Magazine will be 
found a complete list of marriages now 
on the Class records which have not been 
hitherto published. The attention of the 
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Class is particularly invited to the fact 
that no permanent record or publication 
is made of marriages and births of mem- 
bers of the Class which do not come to 
the Secretary from direct sources. As the 
University depends to a large extent on 
the Secretary’s records in these matters, 
it is necessary that he should be notified 
promptly and accurately of all such 
events. 157 marriages in the Class have 
been recorded up to this time. — On 
Nov. 1, the Boston Transcript printed a 
special dispatch from Washington an- 
nouncing that “‘Guy Emerson of Boston 
has resigned his position as private secre- 
tary to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, James F. Curtis, to accept 
appointment as a special agent of the 
Treasury Department which has been 
made through an executive order of 
President Taft. . . . Mr. Emerson pro- 
bably is the youngest special agent em- 
ployed by the department and one of the 
youngest men employed in a responsible 
position in the government service. Per- 
sonally he is one of the most popular 
men in the Treasury Department, as he 
combines great tact with remarkable 
executive ability.”” — Ep. 


1909. 
A. G. CaBLe, Sec., 
1742 Asbury Ave , Evanston, Il. 

During the past few months the Secre- 
tary has been getting married and get- 
ting a new job. This accounts for the 
lack of news in our column in the Sep- 
tember number. I am now with W. T. 
Rickards Co., bankers, The Rookery, 
Chicago. My home address is changed 
from Evanston, IIl., to Hubbard Woods, 
Ill., a thriving community 20 miles from 
Chicago. All comers will be welcomed 
there after Jan. 1.— The Secretary has a 
few copies left of the Triennial Report 
which he will gladly mail to any one who 
did not get one. — J. W. Simonds is in 
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the Springfield office of Lee, Higginson 
& Co., bankers. — G. G. Pervear is with 
the Hazard Cotton Co., Providence, 
R. I.—H. S. Waite’s address is care of 
American Consulate, Callao, Peru. — 
F. M. Rackemann is an interne in the 
Mass. General Hospital, having gradu- 
ated from the Harvard Medical School 
last spring; his permanent address is 
Readville. —R. D. Sanders’s new address 
is 43 Chestnut St., Salem. — G. Gund is 
vice-president of Henry Broderick, Inc., 
a real estate and loan company of Seat- 
tle, Wash. — F. P. Farquhar is studying 
in the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, having received leave of 
absence from the Federal Telegraph Co. 
of San Francisco, where he has been for 
two years. — C. R. Richmond’s new ad- 
dress is 291 Adams St., Milton. — T. 
Briggs’s address is 914 Aiken Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. — S. F. Kimball is instructor 
in architecture at the University of 
Illinois; address, The University Club, 
Urbana, Il.—H. W. Hines was or- 
dained into the Baptist ministry on 
Sept. 9, 1912, at the First Baptist 
Church, Melrose; he received an A.M. 
from Harvard in 1910, and the degree of 
B.D. from the University of Chicago in 
1911. He is spending the winter in Ber- 
lin studying at the University, where his 
address is Augsburgerstrasse 73, Berlin 
W. Before taking a pastorate, he plans to 
spend a year in travel in Palestine and 
the Orient. — I. H. Fairfield is reading 
manuscript for the Bobbs Merrill Co. of 
Indianapolis, Ind. — J. W. Bicknell has 
sent in word from Singapore, Straits Set- 
tlement, where he is with the General 
Rubber Co. — C. C. Lilly is teaching in 
the schools and missions at Tennoji, 
Osaka, Japan. — K. Wu is a banker in 
Shanghai; he is working under the Chin- 
ese Board of Finance. — T. C.. Yeh is 
teaching in Chengtu, West China; home 
address, Sungkiang-fu, China. —S. M. 
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Chung is a member of the Chihli Educa- 
tional Board of Tientsin, China; he is 
married and has three children. — H. S. 
Porter’s home address is 105 Fisher Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y.; he is still with the 
A. D. Porter Publishing Co., at 30 Irv- 
ing Pl., New York, publishers of the 
Housewife. — L. Grandgent is with the 
National Biscuit Co., in the architec- 
tural department; address, 409 W. 15th 
St., New York. 


1910. 
C. C. Lirtte, Sec., 
Cottage St., Brookline. 

The Class Committee met on Oct. 24 
and discussed plans for the Triennial next 
June. It was decided to appoint three 
committees. The largest of these, known 
as the Entertainment Committee, will 
have for its chairman G. P. Gardner, Jr., 
and will have charge of the reunion plans, 
including the field day, costumes, tick- 
ets, etc. The exact make up of this com- 
mittee has not been definitely settled, 
but it is hoped that Gardner will have 
Lanigan and Waid as his chief lieuten- 
ants. The second committee, the dinner 
committee has for its chairman S. T. 
Hicks, and for its probable members 
T. S. Blumer, R. F. Hoyt, S. A. Sargent 
and F. W. Sullivan. Its duty will be to 
perfect arrangements for a Class Din- 
ner, to be held, in all probability, before 
Christmas, and to manage the Class 
Dinner during Triennial week next 
June. The third committee, on finance, 
has forits chairman, C. C. Little, and for 
its probable members, R. Amory, C. 
Dunham, 3d, H. E. Harwood, E. G. 
Mears, J. T. Nightingale, and L. Wat- 
son. It is hoped that this committee will 
be able to suggest a plan for financing 
the Triennial which may also prove 
beneficial in a more important and gen- 
eral way. This brief outline will be sup- 
plemented by more complete particulars 
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to be sent out later. — William Robert 
Pearmain died on Sept. 28 at Framing- 
ham. He was extremely artistic and 
showed such marked talents that he left 
college in Freshman year to study 
abroad. After his return to the United 
States he engaged in philanthropic work, 
for which, as the event proved, his con- 
stitution was too frail. He was born 
March 17, 1888, the son of Sumner B., 
’83, and Alice W. (Upton) Pearmain. — 
Herbert Wing, Jr., is principal of the 
Kennett High School, Kennett, Dunklin 
Co., Mo. — W. M. Palmer is instructor 
of English in Pao Ting Normal College, 
Pao Ting Fu, Chi-li Province, China. — 
P. Vogel is on a large rubber plantation 
at Ambadenifa Group, Aranayaka, Cey- 
lon. — Let me urge a prompt response 
to all notices concerning the Triennial, 
which you will shortly receive. Only by 
the codperation of every one in the 
Class, will the reunion mean what it 
should to all of us. 


1911. 
J. A. Swretser, Sec., @ 
39 Warren St., Brookline. 

The Secretary takes great pleasure in 
announcing the birth of the Cuxass 
Basy — Miss Evelyn Mann, born March 
20, 1912, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph H. Mann. Mann issecretary and 
treasurer of the Manchester Trust Co., 
of Manchester, which office he has held 
since shortly after leaving college. The 
long delay in announcing this grand 
event was caused by the fact that so 
many men applied about the same time, 
that the Secretary thought it only fair to 
give all contestants ample opportunity 
to register their claims. The Class 
wishes to congratulate Mr. and Mrs. 
Mann and also Miss Evelyn, hoping 
that she won’t fail to receive our con- 
gratulations in person at our first reun- 
ion. — Alan Marshall Osgood died at 
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Washington, D. C., on Sept. 27 after 
four weeks of typhoid fever. He became 
infected during a recent vacation spent 
on the Massachusetts coast, from which 
he returned to business in New York 
(Lawyers Mortgage Co.) about Sept. 1, 
with such development of the disease as 
led him to go home to Washington al- 
most immediately. He was the son of 
Charles N., ’79, and Margaret N. 
(Alexander) Osgood, and was born in 
Chicago, Feb. 17, 1889. His brother, H. 
A. Alexander, graduated in 1906. — 
Arthur Sweetser is with the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican. — J. R. Titcomb is 
at 816 East Prospect St., Seattle, Wash. 
— The Secretary again wishes to call the 
attention of the Class to the importance 
of notifying him of marriages, deaths, 
births, or changes of address. — Last 
July L. H. Bouroncle of Arequipa was 
appointed by Pres. Lowell, Harvard Re- 
presentative to the Third International 
Congress of American Students, that 
met in Lima, Peru, July 21. 


e 1912. 
R. B. WiccLeswortsa, Sec., 
Box D, Cambridge. 

C. E. Hansen is with the Falls Steel 
Co.; address, 3002 Cedar St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. — F. O. French is with Tidewater 
Paving Brick Co., Catskill, N. Y; ad- 
dress, 100 Broad St., Catskill, N. Y. — 
F. W. La Croix’s address is 143 Fourth 
St., Milwaukee, Wis.; he is with Pfister 
and Vogel Leather Co. — M.S. Robbins 
is with Churchill and Alden, shoe manu- 
facturers, Brockton; address, 57 Cope- 
land St., Campello. — I. G. Rouillard is 
secretary of the State Reservation Com- 
mission, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; he ex- 
pects to be there at least a year, when he 
may return to Cambridge for graduate 
work. -— L. C. Torrey has a position in 
civil engineering for the Atlantic Coast 
Line R.R. Co., acting as asst. engineer 
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in the office of Engineer of Roadway, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.— W. R. Bolton, 
Jr., is in the transportation department 
of the Atlantic Coast Line R.R. Co., 
and is located at Wilmington, N. C. — 
E. J. Bryan’s address is 235 W. 7th St., 
Chester, Pa.; he is employed by the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. as 
a chemist in their Eastern Laboratory, 
near Gibbstown, N. J. —J. D. Wilson’s 
address is 1912 Avenue H., Ensley, Ala. 
— W.S. Henderson is private secretary 
to A. S. Gage, ranch owner, etc., 102 E. 
Crockett St., San Antonio, Tex. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Jonathan White, L.S. ’44, died, after 
a few days’ illness, in Brockton, on July 
25. He was one of the oldest living grad- 
uates of Yale, where he took his A.B. in 
1844, one of the oldest members of the 
Massachusetts Bar and Plymouth Bar 
Associations, and was believed to be the 
oldest resident of Brockton. Of old New 
England stock he was the son of Jona- 
than White, Sr., of East Randolph, a se- 
lectman of the town, and one of the first 
New England shoe manufacturers. Jona- 
than White, Jr., was born in East Ran- 
dolph Aug. 22, 1819. As a student at 
Yale, he stood high in his Class, being a 
member of ®. B. K. and valedictorian. 
After spending two years in the Harvard 
Law School, he went into the office of 
R. H. Dana, ’37, of Boston, and later 
into the office of C. T. Russell, ’37. In 
1849 he opened an office for himself in 
North Bridgewater and continued to 
practise there until 1885, turning his at- 
tention for most of that time to civil law. 
During these years he served the town 
and state in various capacities, being 
twice a member of the State House of 
Representatives and four times a mem- 
ber of the Senate. In 1894 he retired 
from active life and devoted himself to 
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botanical research. He took a leading 
part in the laying of the corner-stone of 
Brockton’s new Carnegie library last 
May. On May 4, 1848, he married 
Nancy M. Adams of East Randolph. 
Mrs. White died in 1883. Three of their 
four daughters are living. 

Dr. E. W. Olive, p ’97, professor of 
botany in the State College of South Da- 
kota, has been appointed curator in the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

H. L. Gideon, p ’06, Bromley Court, 
Cambridge, was recently appointed mu- 
sical director of the Boston Section of the 
American Musical Society. During the 
past season he has given several lec- 
ture-recitals under the auspices of the 
Boston Opera Co. in Boston, New Haven, 
Conn., and Worcester; a series of lectures 
on the operas to the Somerville Teachers’ 
Club, Louisa Alcott Club, and Boston 
Opera Club; and single lectures before 
the Drama League, Milton’s Woman’s 
Club, and the Old and New Club of 
Malden. 

Dr. Hiram Bliss Cross, M.S., ’64, a 
practitioner of homeeopathy in Jamaica 
Plain for 41 years, died there on Nov. 1. 
He was a native of Franklin, N. H., 
where he was born July 9, 1833. His 
parents were Hiram Cross and Lydia M. 
(Robie) Cross. He came to Boston when 
a young man and entered the Harvard 
Medical School in 1864, but left it to en- 
ter the Cleveland Homeopathic Medi- 
cal College. He was graduated in 1866 
and began the practice of medicine in 
South Boston in 1871; he removed to 
Jamaica Plain soon after. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Homeeo- 
pathy, of which he was made a senior 
member in 1895, after 25 years’ associa- 
tion with that body; the Mass. Homeeo- 
pathic Medical Society; the Boston 
Homeeopathic Society; the Hahnemann 
Society of Cleveland, of which he was 
one of the founders; the Society for the 
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Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, of 
which he was a director; the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children; 
the Mass. Total Abstinence Society; the 
Mass. Prison Association, the Eliot Club 
of Jamaica Plain and many other organi- 
zations. His wife, Emily Louise Haskins 
Cross, whom he married in 1871, and an 
adopted daughter survive him. 

Dr. R. A. Daly, p ’93, who has been 
appointed Sturgis Hooper Professor of 
Geology to succeed Prof. W. M. Davis, 
s ’69, was born at Napanee, Ont., May 
19, 1871. He was Prince of Wales prize 
man in Victoria University, Toronto, 
1891; A.M. of Harvard, 1899, Ph.D. 
1896; was in the Canadian Geographical 
Service for several years; and professor 
of physical geology at the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1907-12. 

William Cutler Wyman, ¢ ’59, died in 
Boston, on Oct. 20. The son of William 
and Abigail (Cutler) Wyman he was born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 7, 1834. His 
first year after graduating from Yale in 
1855, he spent in teaching in the Brook- 
lyn High School of Rev. B. W. Wright. 
From 1856 to 1859 he studied in the Har- 
vard Divinity School, from which he 
graduated in 1859. Thereafter he con- 
tinued his study of theology in New York 
City, preaching now and then and study- 
ing law until 1865. He then engaged in 
business with Archer & Bull of New York 
City until his health failed and he was 
obliged to retire from active business. 
On Oct. 15, 1867, he married Miss Emma 
C. White of Newton. 

Dr. J. M. Connolly, m ’00, who was 
assistant in chemistry at the Harvard- 
Medical School, 1900-06, has accepted a 
professorship of medicine at the medical 
school of the Oregon State University. 

A. J. Chidester, p ’12, is Superinten- 
dent of Schools at Warren. 

Anthony Higgins, L.S., ’61, died at 
the home of his brother in New York 
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City on June 26. He was the son of An- 
thony Madison and Sarah (Corbit) Hig- 
gins, and was born in St. Georges, Del., 
Oct. 1, 1840. He entered the Class of 
1861 at Yale at the beginning of Sopho- 


‘more year. In 1864 he served for 30 days 


as a private in the 7th Delaware Vols., 
during a Confederate raid into Maryland. 
After studying law at Newcastle, Del., 
and at the Harvard Law School, he was 
admitted to the bar, May 9, 1864, at 
Newcastle and from that date practised 
in Wilmington, Del. For several years 
he served as assistant attorney to the at- 
torney-general for the district of Wil- 
mington, and during the years 1869-76 
as U.S. attorney for the district of Dela- 
ware. He became one of the leaders of 
the Delaware Bar, figuring in many im- 
portant cases. Until the last few years he 
was prominent in the political life of his 
state. His first appearance in politics, in 
1863, was marked by his brilliant ora- 
tory on the stump. He took a prominent 
part in the Border State Convention of 
1867 at Baltimore, was made chairman 
of the Republican State Committee the 
following year, served in the U.S. Senate 
from 1889 to 1895, was chairman of the 
Republican Congressional Committee in 
the presidential campaign of 1892, and 
was a member of national conventions in 
1876, 1892, and 1896. His interest was 
active in the annual meetings of both 
the Atlantic Waterways Conference and 
the National Congress of Rivers and 
Harbors. In 1908-09 he was president 
of the Yale Alumni Association of Dela- 
ware. He was long a member of the 
American Bar Association, of the Dela- 
ware Society of the Cincinnati, and of 
the Society of Colonial Wars. Yale con- 
ferred upon him in 1891 the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

Dr. W. J. Speers, d ’02, of Fall River, 
is an assistant instructor at the Harvard 
Dental School. 


José Eulogio Delgado, s ’58, died Feb. 
14, 1912, at Nafia, near Lima, Peru. C. 
L. Chandler, ’05, of the U.S. Consular 
Service, attended his funeral and spoke 
in eulogy of him. The Bulletin of the 
Pan-American Union, for July, 1912, 
says: “The great cause of Pan-American- 
ism lost a noble adherent in the death of 
Sefior Don Eulogio Delgado, who died 
recently on his estate Nafia, near Lima, 
Peru. Sefior Delgado was one of the 
most distinguished of Peruvian engineers 
and served as minister of the treasury 
under General Caceres from 1890 to 
1892. Public-spirited in the true sense of 
the word, he was conspicuously identi- 
fied with almost every improvement of a 
public nature that has been carried out 
in that city in the past 50 years. To 
Sefior Delgado belongs the honor and 
distinction of being the first South Amer- 
ican to ever graduate and receive a de- 
gree from a university in the United 
States, and justly proud has he always 
been of this unique position. He com- 
pleted a regular course at Harvard Uni- 
versity, pursuing studies at the Law- 
rence Scientific School, from which he 
received the degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence in the memorable class of 1858. He 
was the last survivor of that class. . . . 
He was the first South American to actu- 
ally complete his course and to formally 
graduate from Harvard University. 
Sefior Delgado was for many years the 
head of the Associated Charities of 
Lima and always took a deep interest in 
the social betterment of the masses. At 
his death he bequeathed his entire for- 
tune to charity. In appreciation of this 
noble bequest the people throughout 
Peru are now subscribing for a sculp- 
tured likeness of him to be placed in the 
Hall of Beneficence.” 

M. E. Ingalls, / ’63, chairman of the 
Big Four R. R. System has resigned; he 
has been with it for 40 years. 
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After an illness lasting for nearly two 
years, Dr. Arthur Ricketson, m ’60, died 
at New Bedford on Oct. 14. Death was 
due to a stroke of paralysis. He was born 
in New Bedford, June 24, 1835, being the 
eldest son of Daniel and Louisa Ricket- 
son. He was educated in New Bedford. 
After graduating from Friends’ Acad- 
emy, he attended the Harvard Medical 
School, where he took his degree in 1860, 
On the outbreak of the Civil War he en- 
listed in the U.S. Navy as acting asst. 
surgeon, July 31, 1861. He was on the 
Nightingale, on transport service, later as 
guardship at the Passes, Mississippi 
River, and as ordnance ship at Pensa- 
cola; later, he was transferred to the 
sloop Relief. He resigned Dec. 9, 1863, 
and returned to New Bedford, where he 
practised during the rest of his life. 

J. P. Taylor, Gr. Sch. ’07, has resigned 
as associate principal of Vermont Acad- 
emy in order to devote his time to the 
Greater Vermont Association, of which 
he is secretary. 

Dr. Benjamin Ropes Symonds, m ’83, 
died at Salem, Oct. 15, 1912. He was 
born there Oct. 5, 1857, the son of Ben- 
jamin and Sarah C. (Fillebrown) Sy- 
monds. He was educated in the Salem 
public schools, graduating from the 
High, and from Harvard Medical School, 
from which he received the degree of 
M.D. in 1883. After graduating, he en- 
tered the Rhode Island Hospital, Pro- 
vidence, and was surgeon in the out- 
patient department. While there he be- 
came a member of the Rhode Island 
Medical Society, Providence Medical 
Association, and Providence Young 
Men’s Medical Association. Removing 
to Salem, Dr. Symonds was appointed 
superintendent and admitting physician 
of the Salem Hospital, next surgeon to 
out-patients and a member of the surgi- 
cal staff of the hospital. He was for a 
long time city physician, and a member 
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of the Salem board of health, and for 
several years he was assistant surgeon 
of the Second Corps Cadets, and surgeon 
of the Veteran Cadet Association. Dr. 
Symonds was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, Harvard Med- 
ical Alumni Association, American Med- 
ical Association, Essex South District 
Medical Society, the Now and Then As- 
sociation, Improved Order of Hepta- 
sophs, and the New England Order of 
Protection. He was examining surgeon 
for the Ancient Order of United Work- 
men, the New England Order of Protec- 
tion, the Heptasophs, the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., the National Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Vermont, and the Washing- 
ton Life Insurance Co. of New York. On 
Dec. 3, 1885, Dr. Symonds married Ida 
Shapleigh of Salem. They had five chil- 
dren, three of whom, Bertrand R. Sy- 
monds, Madeline Symonds, and Benja- 
min S. Symonds, together with Mrs. 
Symonds, survive. 


LITERARY NOTES 


«*» To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way cana 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent periodi- 
cals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not per- 
mit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

“Courts, Criminals and the Camor- 
ra,” by Arthur Train, 96, consists of 
three parts, of varying interest and im- 
portance. In the part relating to our 
methods of procedure, the chapter on 
“The Presumption of Innocence” is the 
most striking. Mr. Train holds that this 
presumption makes it very difficult to 
convict defendants of whose guilt there 
is no doubt. His chapter on detectives 
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should be widely read, because it cor- 
rects the popular fallacy that “‘sleuths” 
are persons of extraordinary keenness 
and insight as well as of courage. The 
discussion “Why do men kill?” is more 
superficial, but it brings out afresh the 
shocking prevalence of homicide, and 
the failure of justice to punish murderers. 
In many respects, Mr. Train’s descrip- 
tion of the trial of the Camorrists at 
Viterbo is both the weightiest and the 
most interesting section of his volume. 
To have that historic trial described by 
a person like Mr. Train, who has had a 
long experience in the trial of American 
criminals, is of exceptional importance. 
He is able to compare the Italian with 
the American procedure. Significant is 
it, therefore, to read his conclusion, 
which is that he “has never in his legal 
experience seen a judge residing with 
greater courtesy, patience, fairness, or 
ability, or keeping, as a general rule, 
under all the circumstances, so perfect a 
control over his court, as the president 
of the assize in which the prosecution of 
the Camorra was conducted ”’; nor is he 
“familiar with any legal procedure bet- 
ter fitted to ascertain the truth of the 
charges which were tried.” A chapter 
on the “Mala Vita” in America appro- 
priately follows this account of the 
Camorra. (Scribner. Cloth, $1.75 net.) 

A book for boys is ‘The Camp at Sea 
Duck Cove,” by Ellery H. Clark, 96, 
former world champion athlete, who has 
not forgotten what healthy, active boys 
like to do, and, consequently, to read 
about. He brings in sports, adventures, 
and that daily routine of camp-life which 
is a perpetual novelty for the young. 
Courage, manliness, self-reliance, and 
comradeship are woven naturally into 
the stery, which is much more than a 
thread to string the incidents on. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.25 net.) 
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‘Teaching in School and College,” by 
Prof. William L. Phelps, p ’91, of Yale 
College, is one of the “breeziest’’ books, 
on a subject which is often treated in 
vacuo, that we have seen for a long time. 
It treats of teaching by suggestion and 
stimulation, rather than by cut-and- 
dried rules. In the course of nine or ten 
talks, for the essays are so colloquial and 
sprightly that they seem to be talks and 
not formal, written disquisitions, Prof. 
Phelps touches on many topics concern- 
ing not merely teaching but literature, 
men, and life itself. He believes in mak- 
ing literature live, and the popularity of 
his courses indicates that he practises 
what he preaches. As a specimen of his 
breeziness, see his remarks on Ph.D.s 
(he holdsa Ph.D. degree himself), where, 
after mentioning Lewis Gates and 
George Baker of Harvard as “no doc- 
tors,” he adds: “ the situation becomes 
positively funny when we remember 
that Professor Kittredge, the most erud- 
ite English scholar in America, whose 
name is in the prefaces of hundreds of 
important books, never received the 
Ph.D. in course.” (Macmillan. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

Rupert S. Holland, ’00, who has 
proved his skill as a story-teller in sev- 
eral previous works, now prints in book 
form a romance which appeared as a 
serial and is called ““The Knights of the 
Golden Spur.” It is full of adventure, 
with just enough suggestion of a histor- 
ical background — the scene is laid amid 
the struggles of Roundhead and Cavalier 
— to lend to it that semblance of reality 
which makes even romances more en- 
trancing. (Century Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.25 net.) 

Edward Knoblauch, ’96, author of 
Kismet and (with Arnold Bennett) of 
Milestones, is to write a play for Sir 
Herbert Tree’s use at His Majesty’s 
Theatre in London. 
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A second edition of Dr. M. V. Tyrode’s 
“Pharmacology” has been issued. 

H. D. Sedgwick, ’82, has published a 
book entitled “Italy in the 13th Cen- 
tury.” 

The Rev. John H. Haynes, ’02, Minis- 
ter of the Church of the Messiah, New 
York, and one of the most vigorous 
clergyman in that city, has gathered into 
a volume entitled “The Revolutionary 
Function of the Modern Church” cogent 
arguments in favor of the acceptance by 
the Church of the mission of pioneer in 
reforms which he believes it should not 
evade. Mr. Haynes contends very rea- 
sonably that, since the Church aims at 
redeeming the individual it must also 
redeem the social organism which con- 
ditions the individual. It has long been 
imputed to the Church as a reproach 
that it has allowed to secular agencies 
the promotion and direction of most of 
the great modern movements in behalf 
of human betterment. The Church in 
America not merely tolerated but con- 
doned negro slavery. The Church in 
Spain, Italy, Hungary, and other Europ- 
ean countries persecuted the advocates 
of liberal institutions. It was not the 
Church, but lay enthusiasts and groups, 
— many of whom passed as infidels, — 
who organized the various crusades to 
protect workers from abominable condi- 
tions, to reduce child-labor to a min- 
imum, and, most recently, to stamp out 
the white slave traffic. Mr. Haynes 
argues that this business belongs prim- 
arily to the Church, and he shows how it 
should be carried on. He meets various 
objections squarely, but he concludes 
that “‘the social factor is the essential 
factor in the problem of individual re- 
demption”; which means that the 
Church must tackle the social problem. 
Church members, of whatever sect, will 
do well to read this book. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50.) 


The Ingersoll Lecture for 1912 was 
given by Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, who 
chose for his subject, “Intimations of 
Immortality in the Sonnets of Shak- 
spere.” As a bit of literary criticism 
this is a jewel, polished and sparkling as 
a jewel should be. But it is far more 
than that. For Prof. Palmer has found a 
new key for interpreting the Sonnets, 
and his interpretation may have a gen- 
eral application. He distributes the 
Sonnets into three groups. In the first 
group Shakespeare urges his young 
Friend to secure Natural Immortality by 
marrying and begetting children to 
transmit and perpetuate his physical 
form. In Group II, Shakespeare dis- 
covers Ideal Immortality — that is, 
that through his works in praise of his 
Friend, he can outlast time. Finally, 
there is Spiritual Immortality, to which 
Shakespeare wins through overcoming 
sin. This brief statement can give no 
idea of the worth of the little volume, 
which cannot fail to cause its readers to 
wish that Prof. Palmer would devote his 
leisure to producing literature, of which 
this essay is a handsel. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Cloth, 75 cents net.) 

Vol. II in Harvard Studies in Com- 
parative Literature, the series which was 
happily inaugurated by Prof. George 
Santayana’s “Three Philosophie Poets,” 
will appear late in November, It is by 
Prof. W. H. Schofield, p ’93, and is en- 
titled ‘“‘Chivalry in English Literature 
—Chaucer, Malory, Spenser, and Shake- 
speare.” Lectures delivered by the au- 
thor at the Sorbonne and University of 
Copenhagen. Copies may be secured 
from the Publication Agent, University 
Hall, Cambridge. Price $2.25, postpaid. 
The book is handsomely printed by D. 
B. Updike at the Merrymount Press. 

W. J. Hopkins, [’85] has published a 
new novel “Concerning Sally.””. Hough- 
ton Mifflin & Co. 
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R. S. Holland, ’00, has edited the 
“Letters and Diary of Laura M. Towne, 
written from the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina, 1862-1884’’ — a genuine hu- 
man document. Miss Towne went to the 
Sea Islands to help the negroes early in 
the Civil War; she stayed on throughout 
the war, and for nearly 20 years longer. 
Her records, often written hastily in the 
midst of military confusion, give a fine 
picture of life on the Islands during the 
war. From time to time well-known 
Harvard men— Edward L. Pierce, 152, 
Edward W. Hooper, 59, Charles P. 
Ware, 62, among others — appear on 
the scene. Her description of the work of 
uplifting the negroes is hardly less inter- 
esting than that of war-time. Whoever 
reads it will see that education can be 
relied upon to do its perfect work irre- 
spective of color. The personality of 
Miss Towne shines throughout the book. 
(Riverside Press: Cambridge.) 

To the Art of Life Series the Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, ’68, contributes a 
pregnant little volume entitled “‘The 
Burden of Poverty — What to Do.” In 
this he discusses, with a large sympathy 
which does not blur his reason, the 
causes and effects of poverty. Then he 
considers some of the proposed panaceas, 
Socialist and others. Finally he resolves 
the problem into its elements, and af- 
firms that only through a quickening 
sense of brotherhood can the evils be 
made to cease. “‘Only the men of good- 
will,” he says, “can meet and make and 
control the conditions of life. Only they 
can handle successfully the new and tre- 
mendous powers of Nature and science; 
only they can establish thorough demo- 
cracy. Only their ideas can preserve 
the nations from the worst of all poverty 
— the starvation of the soul, from the 
worst of all tyranny — the fear of men.” 
(B. W. Huebsch: New York. Cloth, 50 
cents, net.) 
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Advocate Prizes. The revised list of 
subjects for the Advocate Prize Contest 
is as follows: (1) How shall the leader- 
ship of the intellectual, rather than of 
the athletic student be fostered? (2) In 
what way can Harvard better serve the 
country? (3) Shall the German system 
of compensating professors be adopted 
at Harvard? (4) The value of great 
leadership in the Faculty. (5) Athletics 
at Harvard as sport for its own sake. (6) 
Shall athletics at Harvard be made com- 
pulsory in order to count for a degree? 
(7) Section-Meetings or the Tutorial 
System? (8) The Unknown Student at 
Harvard. (9) How shall the intellectual 
curiosity of Harvard men be stimulated? 
(10) Shall the price of education at Har- 
vard be reduced? — This contest is re- 
stricted to undergraduates. Essays must 
not exceed 6000 words nor fall short of 
2000 words. They must be sent to the 
Advocate on or before April 1, 1918. Two 
prizes, of $200 and of $50, will be 
awarded by judges to be appointed by 
the committee in charge, which con- 
sists of H. R. Carey, 13, President of the 
Advocate; T. T. Baldwin, ’86, and W. R. 
Thayer, 81. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
entrusted to R. J. Walsh, ’07, the com- 
pilation of a souvenir volume on “ Bos- 
ton,” to be presented to the delegates to 
the 5th International Congress of Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industrial and 
Commercial Associations, which met in 
Boston, Sept. 24-28, 1912. Mr. Walsh 
describes concisely the chief historical, 
artistic, and commercial features of Bos- 
ton and its environs. His compilation 
might well be republished for general 
use. It is profusely illustrated. (Printed 
at University Press, Cambridge.) 

Prof. W. S. Davis, ’00, has written a 
new historical novel, “‘The Friar of Wit- 
tenberg,” of which Luther is the hero. 
(Macmillan.) 
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In Volume xvi the Harvard Historical 
Studies Series makes a new departure. 
This volume, instead of containing an 
original monograph, contains the “ Mé- 
moire de Marie Caroline, Reine de 
Naples: intitulé de la Révolution du 
Royaume de Sicile, par un Témoin 
Oculaire.”’ This work is edited by Asst. 
Prof. R. M. Johnston from the manu- 
script document in the National Library 
of Naples. As a subsidiary source for the 
history of the Sicilian Revolution of 
1812, with Bentinck’s participation 
therein, not less than as a revelation of 
the character of the Queen and King, the 
document will be prized by students of 
the period. The Editors of the Harvard 
Historical Series expect to issue soon a 
second documentary volume by Prof. 
Channing. (Harvard Univ., Cambridge. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

A. D. Sheffield, °96, sketches in 
“Grammar and Thinking — A Study of 
the Working Conceptions in Syntax,” 
what we may define as the psychological 
aspect of his subject. He endeavors 
to appraise in terms of thinking the 
growths, changes, and fallings-away in 
grammatical or syntactical forms. The 
changes come about unconsciously in the 
development of the speech of a people: it 
is only when the grammarian formulates 
them that he discovers that they record 
stages in the development of the think- 
ing capacity of the people themselves. 
Mr. Sheffield’s argument is not only 
ingenious but suggestive. His book 
tends to restore Grammar to a higher 
place than it has held for a long time 
as a liberal discipline. (Putnam. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net.) 

“Germany and the Germans from an 
American Point of View,” by Price 
Collier, ¢’81, is running serially in Serib- 
ner’s Magazine. That periodical is also 
publishing ‘The Heart of the Hills,” a 
novel by John Fox, Jr., ’83. 
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Volume xxu of Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology contains the following 
articles: “Some Features of the Allegor- 
ical Debate in Greek Literature,” by 
Margaret C. Waites; “A Manuscript of 
Jerome’s De Viris Illustribus belonging 
to the General Theological Seminary in 
New York,” by W. H. P. Hatch; “The 
Dramatic Art of Sophocles,” by C. R. 
Post; “The Attic Alphabet in Thucy- 
dides,” by H. W. Litchfield; “Further 
Notes on Sicilian Translations of the 
12th Century,” by C. H. Haskins; 
“Summaries of Dissertations for the 
Degree of Ph.D., 1911-12.” (Publica- 
tion Agent, 2 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge. $1.50.) 

“Charles Eliot Norton: Two Ad- 
dresses.” By E. W. Emerson, ’66, and 
W. F. Harris, 91, were delivered four 
years ago before the Archeological In- 
stitute of America, at its general meeting 
in Toronto. They are among the most 
appreciative tributes of Prof. Norton 
that have yet appeared. Dr. Emerson’s 
sketch is especially rich in biographical 
data and reminiscences. Prof. Harris 
deals more directly with Norton’s work 
for archeology. An excellent portrait 
serves as the frontispiece. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Boards, 75 cents.) 

The rapid growth of the Harvard 
Publication Department is indicated by 
the recently printed catalogue of some 
80 volumes bearing the imprint of the 
University. Three years ago there were 
less than a dozen volumes with the Har- 
vard imprint; today the University has a 
creditable number of scholarly publica- 
tions and several noteworthy additions 
to its list are now in press. 


Norman Hapgood, ’90, has resigned as . 


editor of Collier’s Weekly, a position he 
has held for nine years. 

Butterfly Baronet, a play by R. K. 
Snow, ’86, was produced at the Castle 
Square Theatre, Boston, in October. 
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The leading feature of the Geographi- 
cal Journal for October is an article by 
Ellsworth Huntington, p ’02, on the 
fluctuating climate of North America. 
The ancient ruins in New Mexico and 
the curves of growth of the giant se- 
quoias seem to him to prove that the 
climatic changes of this continent were 
pulsatory and synchronize with those of 
the Old World. 

Dr. Ernest Brehaut, ’96, has written a 
monograph on Isidore of Seville, with 
the title “An Encyclopedist of the Dark 
Ages.” He translates many character- 
istic portions of Isidore’s works — his 
translations, indeed, make up a large 
part of his volume — adding to them 
necessary historical and critical com- 
ments. (Columbia University Studies 
in History, No. 120. Brochure, $2.) 

M. L. Luther, Sp. ’91, is editor of the 
Smart Set. 

The Magazine has received copies of 
the following books which it is unable to 
review in detail: “A History of the Pre- 
sidency from 1897 to 1909,” by Edward 
Stanwood. This is a continuation of 
Mr. Stanwood’s well-known work, which 
brought the history through Cleve- 
land’s second election. In addition to 
the narrative it contains many docu- 
ments which are indispensable for any 
student of the subject. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Cloth, $1.75 net.) — “‘ Henrik 
Ibsen: Plays and Problems,” by Prof. 
Otto Heller, of Washington University. 
This work gives a brief account of 
Ibsen’s development; a summary view of 
the state of his literary environment; 
and fifteen critical essays on his works. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, $2 net.) — 
“Youth and the Race: A Study in the 
Psychology of the Race.” By Prof. Ed- 
gar James Swift, of Washington Univer- 
sity. Having determined what are the 
racial instincts, the author’s chief pur- 
pose is to show how education should be 
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planned to mould and improve them. 
(Scribner. Cloth, $1.50 net.) —In “The 
Garden of Zion” Dean Hodges continues 
the series of stories from the Old Testa- 
ment which he retold in “The Garden of 
Eden.” That collection ended with the 
death of Saul; “The Castle of Zion” 
begins at this point, and covers many of 
the most interesting and important epi- 
sodes recorded in the later historical 
books and in the Prophets, viz.: David 
and Solomon, Elijah and Elisha, Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, the healing of Naaman, 
Belshazzar’s feast, the hanging of 
Haman, Daniel in the lion’s den, and the 
adventures of Jonah. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net.) —“A 
Dome of Many-Coloured Glass,” by 
Miss Amy Lowell, is a remarkable 
volume of some threescore poems, sev- 
eral of which have appeared in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. They cover a wide range of 
topics, and display various metrical 
forms. (Houghton Mifflin Co. Boards, 
$1.50net.) —Dr. W. B. Gunnison and W. 
S. Harley, principal and instructor in the 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, 
have edited seven of Cicero’s Orations, 
with Selections from the Letters, De 
Senectute, and Sallust’s Bellum Catiline. 
The book is provided with ample notes, 
composition exercises, and illustrations. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth, $1.25.) — 
“Ralph Roister Doister,’’ edited by Prof. 
Clarence G. Child, is a modern addition 
to the Riverside Literature Series. In 
format, paper, and binding these vol- 
umes leave nothing to be desired; nor 
does Prof. Child’s exhaustive editing of 
this dramatic primitive. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Cloth, 50 cents.) —C. L. 
Hanson, ’92, of the Mechanic Arts High 
School, Boston, has prepared a text- 
book “‘A Two Years’ Course in English 
Composition,” evidently based on his 
practical experience as a teacher. One 
feature of his book is the large number of 
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examples cited from writers of the day. 
(Ginn. Cloth, 90 cents.) 

Pamphlets Received. — “ Missouri and 
New Hampshire,” by F. B. Sanborn, ’55. 
— “A Triple-Rhyme Translation of the 
Divine Comedy ; Inferno, Canto 1,” by 
Sidney Gunn; from Sewanee Review, 
Oct. 1912.—‘“‘The Trent Affair: An 
Aftermath,” by R. H. Dana, ’74; from 
Proceedings Mass. Histor. Soc. — “The 
Right and Wrong of the Monroe Doc- 
trine,” by C. F. Dole, ’68; World Peace 
Foundation Pamphlet Series. — “The 
Civil War Pension Lack-of-System: A 
Four-Thousand-Million Record of In- 
competence Tending to General Political 
Corruption,” by C. F. Adams, 56; re- 
printed from World’s Work. — “The 
Trent Affair: An Historical Retrospect,” 
by C. F. Adams, ’56; fromm Proceedings 
of Mass. Histor. Soc. — “The Story of 
Edward Hines,” by F. U. Adams, Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N. Y. — “The Law of 
Waters,” synopsis of lectures at Law 
Schools of Univ. of Minnesota and Univ. 
of North Dakota, 1912-13, by R. G. 
Brown, °84, Minneapolis, Minn. — 
“Early Princeton Printing,” by V. L. 
Collins; Princeton Univ. Press. — “The 
Story of the Harvard-Yale Race, 1852- 
1912,” by James Wellman and Dr. W. 
B. Peet: Harpers, New York, paper, 25 
cents. — “Certain Important Provisions 
of the Public Utilities Law of Wisconsin 
and the Results of their Operation,” ad- 
dress by J. H. Roemer, of the Milwaukee 
Bar. — “Memoir of Francis H. Lin- 
coln,” by H. E. Ware, ’67; from Publica- 
tions of Mass. Colonial Soc. — “ Wil- 
liams College in 1845,” by Horace 
Davis, 49; from Univ. of Calif. Chron- 
icle, x1v, i. — “‘Quelques apergus du 
mouvement de réforme de lenseign- 
ment des langues vivantes aux Etats- 
Unis,” by L. Tesson and Prof. T. Ged- 
des, Jr., °80; from Die Neueren Sprachen, 
1912. — Address on Francis R. T. 
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Nicholls, late Chief Justice of the 
Louisiana Supreme Court, by Carleton 
Hunt, ’56; from Proceedings of Assoc. of 
Graduates of U. S. Military Academy, 
1912. — Annual Report of John Carter 
Brown Library, 1911-1912; G. P. Win- 
ship, ’93; Providence, R. I. — Library 
Staff Manual, 1912; Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. — “‘The Judicial Re- 
call— A Fallacy Repugnant to Consti- 
tutional Government,” by R. G. Brown, 
°84; from Annals of Amer. Soc. of Po- 
litical and Social Science, Sept. 1912. — 
“University of Michigan Library, 1905- 
1912; A Brief Review by the Librarian,” 
T. W. Koch, ’93. — “ Some Phases of the 
Administrative History of College and 
University Libraries,” by T. W. Koch, 
"93; from A. L. A. Bulletin, Conference 
No. 1912. — “Social Research Council 
of Boston: Affiliated with the Dept. of 
Social Ethics of Harvard Univ.,” Bulle- 
tin No. 1, July, 1912. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— The Government of England. By A. 
Lawrence Lowell, ’77, President of Har- 
vard University. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, new edition with ad- 
ditional chapter, two vols., $4 net.) On 
the publication of this work the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine reviewed it at length. 
(Sept., 1908.) ‘“‘Magistrale’’ the re- 
viewer called it; and he added, among 
other things: “From beginning to end, 
the subjects under discussion have been 
completely mastered; and the setting 
forth of them comes finally to seem more 
like the personal conversations of a man 
who understands things than like the 
formal writing of one who has only faith- 
fully studied them.” This critic merely 
forestalled the verdict of experts and the 
general public alike as to the value of 
President Lowell’s volumes. They have 
been reprinted five times, with such cor- 
rection of typographical and other errata 
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as was immediately called for. The pub- 
lishers now issue a new edition with an 
additional chapter, which will supersede 
the earlier printings. It would be obvi- 
ously undesirable, even if it were feasi- 
ble, to alter so “magisterial” a book as 
this with the veering of each parliament- 
ary gust: but during the past five years 
reforms, or, if you will, changes of funda- 
mental significance, have taken place in 
England, and President Lowell very 
properly devotes a new chapter to the 
most important of them. This is the 
campaign of the Lords to recover some 
of their former powers; then their des- 
perate struggle to keep what they had; 
and, finally the Act of 1911 which 
virtually reduced them to the condition 
of legislative figureheads. In the course 
of 15 pages President Lowell summa- 
rizes, with his usual ircisiveness, this 
evolution, and comments briefly upon it. 
He points out that if they use their shorn 
power wisely they may still influence leg- 
islation; but that it is evident that they 
cannot expect much comfort by appeal- 
ing from the Commons to the people. 
“Conservatives talked at the time the 
act was passed,” President Lowell con- 
cludes, “‘of setting the authority of the 
Lords up again when they came to 
power, but sometimes all the King’s 
horses and all the King’s men cannot 
undo the effects of a fall.” In its newly 
revised and expanded form, this work 
cannot fail to reach a still larger number 
of readers. Let us add that the publish- 
ers are to be congratulated on using a 
lighter paper which materially reduces 
the bulk of the volumes. 

— The Holy Christian Church. From 
its Remote Origins to the Present Day. 
By R. M. Johnston. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) Assist- 
ant Professor Johnston has aimed at 
writing a short, clear, popular account 
of the Holy Christian Church, meaning 
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thereby the primitive church of the early 
centuries, the Western Church down to 
the Reformation, and, since then, the 
Roman Catholic Church. He seeks for 
the origins in Greek and Roman thought, 
and among the Hebrews up to the time 
of Christ. In his chapter on Jesus he fol- 
lows what we may call a realistic, or 
common-sense, method of interpreta- 
tion, as distinguished from a theological 
or a mystical interpretation. He infers 
that the attribution of divinity to Jesus 
was a later offshoot. From this point on 
Prof. Johnston moves forward with 
assured steps on historical ground. He 
shows how naturally the Bishop of Rome 
became the Pope of Rome and head of 
Western Christendom; how the Popes, 
by an equally natural process, became 
competitors with the Emperors; how 
the Papacy grew into a powerful political 
institution, meddling in the temporal 
affairs of Western Europe, and how, 
having become gangrened with worldli- 
ness and immorality, a large part of its 
supporters broke away at the Reforma- 
tion and set up the Protestant churches. 
For many readers, Prof. Johnston’s ac- 
count of the last three hundred years, 
and especially of the last half century, 
will have the greatest interest: for it will 
enable them to understand the way in 
which the Jesuits have renewed their 
grip on the Curia and how Modernism 
arose as a protest against the Jesuit 
reaction. Needless to say, there is not a 
page — perhaps hardly a statement — 
in the book which partisans on one side 
or another might not quarrel over: but 
whoever reads it dispassionately will 
recognize that the author’s purpose is to 
tell the truth. 

— The Historical Writings of John 
Fiske, 63. Eleven volumes. Popular 
edition: sold only in sets, $10 net. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston.)  Al- 
though John Fiske has been dead more 
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than eleven years, the demand for his 
works continues almost undiminished. 
His volumes of American history still 
outsell those of all of his competitors. 
This is due, we believe, to their meritori- 
ous qualities. Their popularity is well- 
deserved because it rests on a solid foun- 
dation. John Fiske had three gifts with- 
out which an historian, be he never so 
erudite, cannot reach that intelligent 
public which only pedants pretend to 
despise. Fiske saw the main currents of 
historical evolution clearly amid what- 
ever eddies and backwater; he visualized 
events vividly; he could tell a story ad- 
mirably. Other endowments he had in 
large measure — a working command of 
over fourteen or fifteen languages, a keen 
interest in pure science, wide reading in 
literature, a love of philosophical specu- 
lation: but it is for the three qualities we 
have defined that he shines as a writer of 
history. His publishers have done well, 
therefore, to make his works accessible 
to a still wider circle of readers, by is- 
suing a “popular edition.”’ This consists 
of eleven volumes, printed from the orig- 
inal plates, on excellent paper, bound in 
cloth, and containing the necessary 
maps and diagrams. By a slight trim- 
ming of the margins, the size of the vol- 
umes has been reduced from 12mo to 
16mo and thereby rendered more con- 
venient. The series begins with “The 
Discovery of America” (2 vols.) and 
continues in chronological order, viz.: 
“The Beginnings of New England”; 
“Old Virginia and Her Neighbours,”’ (2 
vols.); “New France and New England”; 
“The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in 
America,” (2 vols.); “The American 
Revolution,” (2 vols.); and “‘The Crit- 
ical Period of American History.” It 
can hardly be questioned that nowhere 
else is so much information on American 
history presented with equal charm. 
This “popular edition” ought to quicken 
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in thousands of homes interest in our 
past from Columbus to the organization 
of the national government. 

— British Poems. From “Canter- 
bury Tales” to “Recessional.” Edited 
by Percy A. Hutchison, ’98, Ph.D., for- 
merly Instructor in English at Harvard. 
(Scribner: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 
It is a pleasure to have an anthology 
printed and bound in agreeable form, fit 
for any “‘gentleman’s library,” although 
this anthology may be intended for 
class-room use. So much for the exter- 
nals. Turning to the contents we find a 
well-considered selection, instead of such 
a hodge-podge as Mr. Quiller-Couch 
made for “The Oxford Book of Poetry,” 
in which, inter alia, that mighty genius, 
James Hogg, is represented by 12 pages, 
and Longfellow by 3, William Bell Scott 
by 6 pages, and Whittier by 1. Dr. 
Hutchison is not only safe in his choice, 
but catholic also. He seems not to have 
any freaks of taste, or, if he has them, 
they do not override his critical sense. 
He accords a fair representation to the 
earlier minor singers, those men of one 
or two deathless poems; and he has in- 
cluded some later pieces which have 
often been undeservedly omitted from 
similar collections. Of course, no two per- 
sons would agree on just what 20 pages 
best represent Keats or Browning, or 
how to make a Shelleyan microcosm in 
25 pages; but almost every reader will 
admit that Dr. Hutchison has accepted 
no dross from any of these. We note 
with interest that Tennyson fills the 
largest space — some 34 pages: a re- 
freshing rebuttal, if such were needed, to 
those critics, infected with “futurism” 
and other critical maladies, who tell us 
that Tennyson is a “mid-Victorian 
back number.”’ Dr. Hutchison’s volume 
should find a place on every shelf beside 
Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury,” which it 
supplements admirably. 


| 
| 
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—The Essentials of International 
Public Law. By Amos S. Hershey, ’92, 
Professor of Political Science and In- 
ternational Law in Indiana University. 
(Maemillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$3 net.) This is the most recent and 
exhaustive work on international law 
which has appeared in English. Prof. 
Hershey’s former book on the Russo- 
Japanese War introduced him as a solid 
and acute student in this field. The 
present study will confirm his reputa- 
tion. It begins with a summary of the 
history of international law, from the 
earliest times down to the present. Then 
it takes up in succession the subjects and 
objects of international law, defining in 
each case, wherever possible by the 
chronological method, the origin and 
development of legislation. It describes 
the rights and duties of sovereigns, 
diplomats, consuls, congresses, and con- 
ferences, and the formulation of interna- 
tional treaties. The settlement of inter- 
national disputes, and the law of war and 
of neutrality have each a separate treat- 
ise. How up-to-date Prof. Hershey is 
can be inferred from the fact that he 
gives the latest observances in regard to 
aérial warfare. His positions are fortified 
throughout by references to cases and 
decisions, or to the text of protocols and 
treaties. Students of international rela- 
tions will find this book almost indispens- 
able. Readers of current history — of 
the events in the Balkans, for instance 
— will learn from it the precedents which 
will probably determine the next inter- 
national compact. 

— The Modern Readers’ Chaucer. By 
John S. P. Tatlock, ’96, and Percy 
MacKaye, ’97. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, royal 8vo, illustrated, $5 net.) 
“Chaucer in modern English? Sacri- 
lege!” we hear the Chaucerian say. But 
we beg to differ from him, and reply, 
“Why not? Why should not Chaucer, — 
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whose language has grown so antiquated 
that even college bred men can no longer 
read him with ease — be made as accessi- 
ble as Butcher and Lang made Homer, 
or Norton made Dante? The delicacies 
and delights of phrase, the triumphs of 
form, the sweep of metre will probably 
be lost in any translation; but the sub- 
stance will remain. And if the trans- 
muter have proper skill, he will not fail 
to impart to his new vehicle or material 
a charm of its own, which, if not identi- 
cal with that of the original, is neverthe- 
less representative.” This is what 
Messrs. Tatlock and MacKaye have 
achieved. Their reads not 
merely well, but very agreeably; so that 
a stranger to Chaucer may take their 
book up and get great pleasure from it. 
“The Canterbury Tales” lose compara- 
tively little — as tales — in this modern- 
ization. The wonderful, realistic por- 
traits of the pilgrims stand out in all 
their life-likeness. Everywhere, the nar- 
rative moves with that almost collo- 
quial ease which is peculiar to Chaucer. 
The modernizers have kept only a few 
of the old or obsolete words, which they 
explain in a glossary; but they have 
preserved the appropriate quaintness. 
In this guise Chaucer should have many 
new admirers. The illustrations of the 
book, by Warwick Goble, are elaborate 
and colored; but why is it that pictures 
as artificial as those of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites should be chosen to illustrate one of 
the most realistic (in its best sense) of 
poets? 

— Public Speaking: Principles and 
Practice. By Irvah L. Winter, ’86, 
Asst. Professor of Public Speaking 
at Harvard. (Macmillan: New York, 
Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) This excellent book 
is exactly what it purports to be. After 
devoting some threescore pages to a dis- 
cussion of principles Prof. Winter, whose 
success as a teacher was proved long ago, 
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proceeds to illustrate them by nearly 
350 pages of examples. He arranges 
these specimens in a logical gradation, 
under two general heads: first, ‘‘ Techni- 
cal Training,”’ in which he passes from 
such fundamentals as establishing the 
tone and vocal flexibility to expression 
by action and depicting character. His 
next part, “Platform Practice,” in- 
cludes among other topics, the occa- 
sional speech, the public lecture, de- 
bates, the legal plea, the after-dinner 
speech, the occasional poem, and the 
anecdote. Particularly fresh and pertin- 
ent are most of the recent pieces which 
Prof. Winter has chosen. Several of 
them are by President Lowell, President 
Eliot, Dean Briggs, Mr. Choate, Mr. 
Balfour— so contemporaneous that they 
speak to the student the very language 
of today, and serve admirably for com- 
parison with the selections from by-gone 
orators. Whoever follows diligently Prof. 
Winter’s principles, and practises these 
examples, cannot fail to acquire mastery 
over his voice and delivery — a mastery 
which too many Americans lack. 

— Social Progress in Contemporary 
Europe. By Frederic A. Ogg, p 05, Asst. 
Professor of History, Simmons College. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) Prof. Ogg aims at populariz- 
ing the facts in regard to the progress of 
the social revolution which has been 
transforming Europe since 1789. He 
begins, very properly, still earlier, in or- 
der to sketch the 18th century condi- 
tions out of which the new régime has 
emerged. After outlining the changes 
attempted by the men of ’89 and by 
Napoleon, he crosses the Channel and 
describes the transformation wrought in 
English agriculture and industries. Up- 
on these chapters follows an account of 
the Reform Bill of 1832 and of the rise of 
English democracy. Thenceforth, Prof. 
Ogg devotes the larger part of his atten- 
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tion to social evolution in France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, and Eastern 
Europe. Having traced these changes 
historically, by countries, he proceeds to 
deal with the great problems topically, 
taking up the public protection of labor, 
the care of the poor, social insurance, 
wages, and savings, education, etc. He 
concludes with a rapid survey of the 
growth of socialism. His book is of very 
pertinent interest. 

— Myths of the Modocs. By Jeremiah 
Curtin, ’63. (Little, Brown & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, royal 8vo., $3 net.) This is 
another posthumous work by that re- 
markable linguist and anthrepologist, 
Jeremiah Curtin, whose translations of 
Sienkiewicz’s novels were merely by- 
plays in the midst of his strenuous life- 
work. He collected nearly fifty legends 
and stories of the Modocs, many of 
them from a squaw, after the tribe had 
been suppressed and exiled. Other stor- 
ies he heard when he himself visited the 
Modocs in the Klamath country. They 
are written in Curtin’s well-known clear 
and vigorous vein, and their great variety 
not only enhances the interest of the col- 
lection for the general reader but for the 
student of comparative folk-lore. They 
add valuable material to that store, al- 
ready large, which awaits the coming of 
a master mind to digest, compare, and 
codrdinate the myths of the American 
Indian. Curtin himself, had his life been 
spared, and had he not had so intense a 
passion for exploring, discovering, and 
recording, might have produced such a 
work. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be ac- 
knowledged in this column. Works by Harvard 
men or relating to the University will be not- 
iced or reviewed so far as is possible. 


A Doctor’s Table Talk. By James Gregory 
Mumford, ’85, M.D., Lecturer in Surgery in 
Harvard University. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 
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The Democratic Mistake. Godkin Lectures 
Delivered at Harvard University. By Arthur 
George Sedgwick, '64. (Scribner: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

The Historical Writings of John Fiske, ’63. 
Popular edition; 11 vols. ‘‘The Discovery of 
America,”’ 2 vols.; ‘‘The Beginnings of New 
England”; “Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bours, 2 vols.; ‘‘ New France and New Eng- 
land”’; ‘“‘The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in 
America,” 2 vols.; ‘The American Revolu- 
tion,’”’ 2 vols.; ‘‘The Critical Period of Amer- 
ican History.’”’ (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 16mo, $10 net; sold only in sets.) 

The Government of England. By A. Law- 
rence Lowell, ’77, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 7th edition, revised. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., $4 net.) 

A History of the Presidency from 1897 to 
1909. By Edward Stanwood. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 net.) 

Henrik Ibsen, Plays and Problems. By Otto 
Heller, Ph.D., Professor of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature in Washington Univers- 
ity, St. Louis. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

Youth and the Race. A Study in the Psycho- 
logy of Adolescence. By Edgar James Swift, 
Professor of Psychology in Washington Uni- 
versity. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 

The Castle of Zion. Stories from the Old 
Testament. By George Hodges. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 4to, illustrated, 
$1.50 net.) 

The Modern Reader’s Chaucer. By John S. 
P. Tatlock, ’'96, and Percy MacKaye, ’97. 
Illustrated by Warwick Goble. (Macmillan 
Co.: New York. Cloth, royal 8vo, $5 net.) 

An Encyclopedist of the Dark Ages: Isidore 
of Seville. By Ernest Brehaut, ’96. (Colum- 
bia University Studies in History. No. 120. 
Paper, 8vo, pp. 274, $2.) 

Charles Eliot Norton. Two addresses, By 
Edward W. Emerson, 66, and William F. Har- 
ris, '91. (Houghton Mifflin Co. Boards, 
portrait, 75 cents.) 

The Loeb Classical Library. ‘‘The Apostolic 
Fathers,’’ in 2 vols., translated by Professor 
Kirsopp Lake, M.A.; ‘‘ The Confessions of St. 
Augustine,’’ 2 vols., translated by W. Watts 
(1631), revised; Euripides, in 4 vols. Vol. I, 
translated by A. 8. Way, D.Lit.; Philostratus, 
“The Life of Apollonius of Tyana,’’ 2 vols., 
translated by F. C. Conybeare, M.A.; Pro- 
pertius, translated by Professor H. E. Butler; 
Terence, 2 vols., translated by J. Sargeaunt, 
M.A. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 16mo, 
$1.50 net per vol.) 

The Essentials of International Public Law. 
By Amos S. Hershey, ’92, Professor of Polit- 
ical Science and International Law in Indiana 
University. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $3 net.) 

The Knights of the Golden Spur. By Rupert 
S. Holland, ’00. (Century Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.25 net.) 


Literary Notes. 


[ December, 


Public Speaking: Principles and Practice. 
By Irvah L. Winter, ’86, Asst. Professor of 
Public Speaking in Harvard University. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

The Holy Christian Church. From its Re- 
mote Origins to the Present Day. By R. M. 
Johnston. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Courts, Criminals and the Camorra. By Ar- 
thur Train, '96, Formerly Asst. District Attor- 
ney, New York County. (Scribner: Cloth, 
8vo, $1.75 net.) 

Ralph Roister Doister. Edited by Prof. C. 
G. Child, Univ. of Pennsylvania. Riverside 
Literature Series. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents.) 

A Two Years’ Course in English Compost- 
tion. By Charles Lane Hanson, ’97, Mechanic 
Arts High School, Boston. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, 90 cents.) 

British Poets. From ‘‘Canterbury Tales” 
to ‘ Recessional.” Edited by Percy A, Hutch- 
inson, ’98, Ph.D., formerly instructor in Eng- 
lish at Harvard. (Scribner: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo.) 

Teaching in School and College. By William 
Lyon Phelps, p 91, Professor of English Liter 
erature at Yale. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo.) 

The Verse of Greek Comedy. By John Wil- 
liams White, p ’77, Professor of Greek Emer- 
itus at Harvard. (Macmillan: London. Cloth, 
large 8vo, 12 shillings net.) 

The Classical Psychologists. Selections Illus- 
trating Psychology from Anaxagoras to Wundt. 
Compiled by Benjamin Rand, ’79, Ph.D. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, large 
8vo, $3.50 net.) 

An Outline of the History of Christian Thought 
Since Kant. By Edward C. Moore, Parkman 
Professor of Theology at Harvard. Scribner: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents net.) 

Mémoire de Marie Caroline, Reine de Naples. 
Intitulé de la Révolution du Royaume de Si- 
cile. Par un Témoin Oculaire. Edited by R. 
M. Johnston, Asst. Professor of History at 
Harvard. Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. 
xvi. (Harvard Univ., Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2 net.) 

The Revolutionary Function of the Modern 
Church. By John Hayes Holmes, Minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, New York. (Put- 
man: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. 
xxiii. (Publication Agent: Harvard Univers- 
ity. Boards, $1.50.) 

The Camp at Sea Duck Cove. By Ellery H. 
Clark, ’96. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.25 net.) 

Outlines of Economics. Developed in a Se- 
ries of Problems. By Members of the Depart- 
ment of Political Economy of the Univ. of Chi- 
cago. (Univ. of Chicago Press. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Boston. A Brief Description of the Principal 
Facts about the City. By R. T. Walsh, ’07. 
(Univ. Press: Cambridge. Printed for Boston 
Chamber of Commerce.) 
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Uriel and Other Poems. By Percy MacKaye, 
’97. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Boards, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

Poems and Ballads. By Hermann Hage- 
dorn, ’07. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Myths of the Modocs. By Jeremiah Curtin, 
63. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
royal 8vo, $3 net.) 

“ The Burden of Poverty — What to Do.” By 
Charles F. Dole, ’68. (Huebsch: New York. 
Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents net.) 

The Scribe of a Soul. By Clara Iza Price. 
(Deinig-Coryell Co.: Seattle. Cloth.) 

Letters and Diary of Laura M. Towne. Writ- 
ten from the Sea Islands of South Carolina, 
1862-1884. Edited by Rupert S. Holland, ’00. 
(Riverside Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 12mo.) 

The Genetic Philosophy of Education. By G. 
E. Partridge, [’93], Ph.D. Introduction by 
Pres. G. S. Hall, p ’78. (Sturgis & Walton: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Social Progress in Contemporary Europe. By 
Frederic A. Ogg, p '05. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Cicero’s Orations. Seven Orations, with Se- 
lections from the Letters, De Senectute and 
Sallust’s Bellum Cataline. Edited by W. B. 
Gunnison, Ph.D., and W. S. Harley, A.M. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
illustrated, $1.25.) 

The Heart of the Christian Message. By 
George A. Barton, p’90, Professor of Biblical 
Literature in Bryn Mawr College. (Macmil- 
lan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Intimations of Immortality in Shakspere’s 
Sonnets. Ingersoll Lecture, 1912. By George 
Herbert Palmer, 64. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 75 cents net.) 

The Social World. By J. M. Moncada. 
Translated by Aloysius C. Gahan. (Guide 
Pub. Co.: Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* Tt is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1882. Arthur Prescott Lothrop toGwen- 
doline Flack, at London, Eng., 
Oct. 3, 1912. 

Andrew Henshaw Ward to Emily 
Pauline Locke, at Milton, Sept. 
11, 1912. 

Charles Loeser to Olga Kauff- 
mann-Lebert, at London, Eng., 
Sept. 3, 1912. 

1888. Richard Clarke Manning to Ger- 


1886. 
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trude Devol, at Gambier, O., July 
80, 1912. 

[1892.] Arthur Vance Riddle to Inez 
Baskerville, at Hudson, Mich., 
Sept. 28, 1912. 

Charles Walter Keyes to Phebe 
Everett Reynolds, at East Or- 
ange, N. J. Aug. 21, 1912. 
Elbert Hammett Dwinell to Lilias 
Allred Palmer, at Macon, Ga., 
Oct. 9, 1912. 
Thomas Nickerson to Phyllis Sher- 
wood, at North Conway, N. H., 
Aug. 27, 1912. 
Horace Evans Pastorius to Eliza- 
beth Wolcott Hoagland, at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., April 15, 1903. 
Conrad Bell to Florence E. Ross, 
at Rutland, Vt., April 29, 1911. 
Ralph Revere Kent to Mary 
Elizabeth Moore, Oct. 15, 1910. 
Samuel Lyman Munson, Jr., to 
Frances Ludlow VanDeventer, at 
Plainfield, N. J., Oct. 5, 1912. 
Lawrence Graham Brooks to Su- 
san Hallowell, at Medford, Oct. 
12, 1912. 
Robert Jackson Cram to Con- 
stance Southworth, at Longwood, 
Oct. 12, 1912. 
Albert Ehrenfried to Grace Wa- 
terman, at Bangor, Me., July 8, 
1912. 
Donald Gregg to Barbara Chan- 
ning, at Sherburn, Oct. 12, 1912. 
Millard Cumming Humstone to 
Amy Eliot Dickerman, at New 
Haven, Conn., Oct. 10, 1912. 
George Draper to Dorothy Tuck- 
erman, at Tuxedo, N. Y., Sept. 
14, 1912. 
Edward Forrester Mann to Ber- 
tha Wyatt Dyer, at Worcester, 
Oct. 10, 1912. 
Peter Butler Olney, Jr., to Amy 
Cruger, at Annandale-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1912. 
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1904. William Francis Murray, Jr., to 
Mary A. Lappen, at Boston, Aug. 
10, 1912. 

1904. Robert Manning Peabody to 
Esther Willis, at Phoenix, Ariz., 
Sept. 4, 1912. 

1904. Roger Pierce to Ruth Eliot, at 
Chestnut Hill, Oct. 19, 1912. 

1904. William Lynam Tufts to Lauretta 
Hetzel, at Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 
30, 1912. 

1905. Russell Ellis Sard to Abbie In- 

galls Barnard, at Hot Springs, 

Va., Sept. 23, 1912. 

Graham Traquair McClure to 
Agnes Swain, at West Roxbury, 
Sept. 14, 1912. 

Herbert Eustis Winlock to Helen 
Chandler, at Boston, Oct. 26, 1912. 
Earl Derr Biggers to Eleanor 
Ladd, at Medford, Sept. 14, 1912. 
{1907.] William Franklin Eastman to 
Rebecca Lane Hooper, at Wal- 
pole, N. H., July 27, 1912. 
Samuel Thomas Hubbard to Mar- 
garet Bassett, at Fall River, Sept. 
7, 1912. 
(1907.] Horace Fielding Orr, to Claire 
McNeill, at Boston, Oct. 9, 1912. 
John Reynolds to Katharine Bar- 
rows Hovey, at Summit, N. J., 
Sept. 7, 1912. 
Robert Meredith Tappan to 
Catherine Hill Foster, at Charles 
River Village, Oct. 9, 1912. 
Charles Oliver Wellington to 
Helen Cushing Underwood, at 
Belmont, Sept. 26, 1912. 
John Alley to Mary Jane Bur- 
well, at Enid, Okla., June 29, 
1910. 
{1908]. Homer Allen Arnold to Grace 
Florian Lamson, at Abington, 
June 19, 1907. 
[1908.] Philip Boyer to Josephine Bond 
Flagg, at New York, N. Y., Nov. 
9, 1907. 


(1906.] 


1906. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1908. 
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1908. Van Wyck Brooks to Eleanor 
Kenyon Stimson,at Carmel, Calif., 
April 26, 1911. 

1908. Ernest Westervelt Carman to Jes- 
sie Bailey Caton, at Foxborough, 
Oct. 25, 1911. 

[1908.] Ralph Dimick Chamberlin to 
Madge Ethel Bunker, at Seattle, 
Wash., July 5, 1910. 

1908. David MacGregor Cheney to 
Gratia Belle Bryant, at Winter 
Hill, Oct. 19, 1910. 

1908. Candler Cobb to Beatrice Car- 
penter, at New York, N. Y., Dec. 
20, 1910. 

1908. Robert Bell Deford to Mary 
Dorothea Hoffman, at Towson, 
Md., June 11, 1910. 

[1908.] Albert Howard Field, to Bertha 
Alice Rothwell, at Taunton, Oct. 
5, 1910. 

1908. Harold Winsor Gammans to H. 
K. Schulz, at Wheeling, W. V., 
June 6, 1910. 

1908. Aubrey Van Wyck Gould to Wini- 
fred L. Dana, at Great Neck, L. L., 
N. Y., June 1, 1911. 

1908. John Clifford Gray to Odilee Ger- 
trude Burnham, at Saco, Me., 
Aug. 24, 1910. 

[1908.] Edward Stuart Hale to Maria 
Edith Rodgers, at Annandale-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1910. 

[1908.] Hans Gottlieb Hampe to Edna 
Blanche Roe, at Attleboro, June 
26, 1911. 

1908. Samuel Ralph Harlow to Marion 
Stafford, at Grafton, Feb. 1, 1912. 

1908. Perey Arthur Harrison to Frances 
Priscilla Johnson, at Cambridge, 
Dec. 30, 1911. 

1908. Naboth Hedin to Florence Bene- 
dict, at Central Village, Conn., 
Sept. 26, 1911. 

1908. Joseph Biegler Husband to Elea- 
nor Brown, at Highland Park, IIl., 
Oct. 7, 1911. 
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1908. Forrest Izard to Gladys Nightin- 
gale, at Boston, Feb. 21, 1912. 

1908. Charles Rhind Joy to Lucy Alice 
Wanzer, at Cambridge, June 29, 
1911. 

1908. Claude Haines Ketchum to 
Georgia Perry, at Roxbury, Oct. 
18, 1911. 

1908. Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., 
to Rosamond Bowditch, at Jam- 
aica Plain, June 22, 1911. 

1908. George Albert McKay to Margerie 
B. Woodworth, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 1, 1912. 

{1908.] William Wellington Paine to 
Irene Frances O’Brien, at New- 
ton, Sept. 9, 1911. 

1908. Waldo Peirce to Dorothy Rice, at 
Madrid, Spain, Sept. 6, 1912. 

1908. Chester Couch Pope to Jeanne 
Gordon, at Sioux City, Ia., Sept. 
16, 1911. 

1908. Samuel Powel to Elsa Putnam, at 
Boston, April 15, 1909. 

{1908.] Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., to Elinor C. 
Wickham, at St. Louis, Mo., June 
1, 1910. 

{1908.] Kenneth Lloyd Riley to Bertha 
Mavis Crowther, at Glens Falls, 
N. Y., July 22, 1911. 

1908. Alfred Arthur Silton to Lillian H. 
Goldman, at Boston, Aug. 25, 
1912. 

1908. Ernest Goodrich Stillman to Mil- 
dred Margarite Whitney, at San 
Francisco, Calif., June 7, 1911. 

1908. Walter Daniel Stratton to Ruth 
Evelyn Fosgate, at Hudson, Oct. 
8, 1912. 

[1908.] George Grosvenor Tarbell to 
Eleanor Fink, at New York, N. Y. 

{1908.] Arthur Hamilton Vail to Kathe- 
rine Nichols, at Chicago, IIl., Dec. 
5, 1911. 

1908. William Mitchell Van Winkle to 
Mary Laird Busk, at New York, 
N. Y., Dec. 28, 1911. 
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1908. Philip Balch Weld to Katherine 

Saltonstall, at Milton, Nov. 2, 

1912. 

Noel Tappan Wellman to Ger- 

trude Truman, at South Orange, 

N. J., Jan. 29, 1910. 

[1908.] Frank Burton Whitman to Alice 
Mae Perry, at Worcester, Sept. 
30, 1908. 
John Warren Bicknell to Florence 
Macdonald, at Malden, Oct. 19, 
1910. 
Arthur Goodrich Cable to Eliza- 
beth Bowman Tennis, at Evans- 
ton, Ill., Nov. 16, 1912. 
Shih Ming Chung to Wang Shih, 
at Tientsin, China, Sept. 27, 1896. 
Courtenay Hemenway to Eliza- 
beth Hammond Brannan, at Bid- 
deford Pool, Me., July 1, 1912. 
Shaun Kelly to Charlotte Bartow 
Crocker, at Fitchburg, Oct. 19, 
1912. 

[1909.] Joseph Gregg Morrison to Mary 
Merrill Bates, at Braintree, June 
4, 1912. 

. Carleton Rubira Richmond to 
Helen Thomas Cooke, at Little 
Compton, R. I., Sept. 28, 1912. 
William Fellowes Morgan, Jr., to 
Mary Rathbone, at New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 19, 1912. 

{1911.] Conrad Potter Aiken to Jessie 
MacDonald, at Quebec, Canada, 
Aug. 25, 1912. 
Henry Cannon Clark to Mary 
Lovering Russell, at Beverly 
Farms, Nov. 7, 1912. 

(1911.] Rexford Collins Farnsworth to 
Sadie May Blake, at Newtonville, 
Sept. 14, 1912. 
Herbert Jaques, Jr., to Mary 
Bispham Townsend, at Over- 
brook, Pa., Oct. 19, 1912. 
Gilbert Edward Jones, Jr., to 
Leila Haven, at Ridgefield, Conn., 
June 22, 1912. 


1908. 
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William Appleton Lawrence to 
Hannah Wheelright Cobb, at 
Chestnut Hill, June 1, 1912. 
William Shepard Seamans, Jr., 
to Ruth Huntington Flint, * at 
Boston, Oct. 12, 1912. 
Robert Dickinson Morse to Con- 
stance Righter, at Newtonville, 
Aug. 26, 1912. 
{1911.] Joseph Scott Rider to Louise 
Allen Davidson, at Auburndale, 
Oct. 9, 1912. 
Bertram Clark Voshell to Mar- 
garet Louise Crowther, at Luther- 
ville, Md., Oct. 9, 1912. 
Fordyce Turner Blake to Ethel 
Kinney, at Kittery, Me., Sept. 26, 
1912. 
Charles Wells Hubbard, Jr., to 
Dorothy Briggs, at Chestnut Hill, 
Oct. 12, 1912. 
1904. Joseph Abraham Long to 
Edith Emmeline Herbert, at 
Berkeley, Cal., Aug. 2, 1912. 
1904. Ralph Wesley Varney to 
Jessie Rudisill Withers, at Kenil- 
worth, IIl., Sept. 25, 1912. 
1904. Robert Newton Wood- 
worth to Winifred Jordan, at 
Alamogordo, N. M., Sept. 5, 
1912. 
1908. Ernest Bishop Allen to 
Elizabeth Marion White, at West- 
wood, Oct. 10, 1910. 
1908. Edward Becker to Alice 
Maude Locke, at Boston, Feb. 21, 
1909. 
1908. Charles Henry Brackett to 
Viola Elizabeth Radford, at Nia- 
gara Falls, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1911. 
1908. Victor Cobb to Maude S. 
Parmenter, at Boston, June 24, 
1909. 


1911. 


[ December, 


S.B. 1908. Edson Wiley Cook to Leo- 
nore Pistor, at Boston, April 12, 
1910. 

1908. Herbert Eugene Merwin to 
Alice May Denison, at Edmeston, 
N. Y., Dec. 29, 1910. 

1908. Charles Edgar Pratt to 
Harriett Jane Wood, at Williman- 
tic, Conn., June 22, 1910. 

1908. Benjamin Turner Stephen- 
son, Jr., to Florence Vose Rey- 
nolds, at Dorchester, Sept. 23, 
1912. 

1908. Theodore Rogers Treadwell 
to Rebecca Eastman Capen, at 
Lexington, Aug. 23, 1911. 

1911. George Sampson Squibb to 
Sarah B. Harris, at Providence, 
R. I., June 6, 1912. 

Gr.Sch. 1907. Charles Vaughan Fergu- 
son to Harriet Esther Rankin, at 
Wellesley, June 6, 1912. 

1908. Walter Loewenthal to 
Evelyn R. Eisemann, at Brook- 
line, Sept. 21, 1912. 

LL.B. 1912. Ivory Littlefield to Mary 
Russell Walley, at Boston, Oct. 
19, 1912. 

1912. Alfred Lee Loomis to El- 
len Farnsworth, at Dedham, June 
22, 1912. 

L.S.S. 1905. Joseph Waymouth Ross to 
Vera Rumery, at Newtonville, 
Oct. 23, 1912. 

1909. Richard Downing Sanders 
to Anna Devereux Hathaway, at 
Salem, Nov. 9, 1912. 

1906. George Edward Norton to 

Lillian Drouet, at Brookline, 

Oct. 16, 1912. 

Bussey, 1905. Paul Raymond Smith to 
Helen Dakin Anderson, at Dor- 
chester, Oct. 23, 1912. 


LL.B. 


LL.B. 


B.A.S. 


LS. 
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NECROLOGY. 1872 
Ave. 1 to Oct. $1, 1912. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 


PREPARED BY Wm. H. TILLINGHAST, 


Editor of the Quing jal Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 





Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to 
send it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduates. 


The College. 


. William Ladd Ropes, A.M., b. 19 
July, 1825, at Newton, Mass.; d. 
at Andover, Mass., 14 Oct., 1912. 

. Asa Dalton, b. 30 Oct., 1824, at 

Westbrook, Me.; d. at Portland, 
Me. 29 Aug., 1912. 
Horace Howard Furness, A.M. 
(Hon.), LL.D., b. 2 Nov., 1833, at 
Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at Walling- 
ford, Pa., 13 Aug., 1912. 

. Joseph Hayes, b. 14 Sept., 1835, 
at South Berwick, Me.; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 19 Aug., 1912. 

. Benjamin Morgan Harrod, b. 19 
Feb., 1837, at New Orleans, La.; 
d. at New Orleans, La., 7 Sept., 
1912. 

. Alfred Stedman Hartwell, LL.B., 
b. 11 June, 1836, at Dedham, 
Mass.; d. at Honolulu, Hawaii, 30 
Aug., 1912. 

. Cyrus Pearl Osborne, b. 22 July, 
1834, at Waterville, Me.; d. at 
Cambridge, Mass., 18 Aug., 1912. 

. Edward Downer Hosmer, b. 20 
Nov., 1843, at Napersville, IIl.; d. 
at Gull Lake, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
29 Sept., 1912. 

. Walter Clifford, LL.B., b. 11 Aug., 
1849, at New Bedford, Mass., d. 
at New Bedford, Mass., 20 Aug., 
1912. 


. Arthur Tracy Cabot, A.M., M.D., 
b. 5 Jan., 1852, at Boston, Mass.; 
d.at Boston, Mass., 4 Nov., 1912. 

. Cornelius Conway Felton, b. 2 
Dec., 1851, at Cambridge, Mass.; 
d. at Santa Barbara, Cal., 23 
Oct., 1912. 

. Thomas Scott Miller, LL.B., b. 20 
May, 1850, at Jackson, La.; d. 
at Petaskey, Mich., 3 Aug., 1912. 

. George Dudley Wildes, b. 11 
June, 1849, at Ipswich, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 20 Oct., 1912. 

. Edmund March Wheelwright, b. 
14 Sept., 1854, at Roxbury, 
Mass.; d. at Enfield, Conun., 14 
Aug., 1912. 

. Morris Loeb, b. 23 May, 1863, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio; d. at Seabright, 
N. J., 8 Oct., 1912. 

. Harry Clay Shaw, b. 31 Mar., 
1862, at East Abington, Mass.; d. 
at Belgrade Lakes, Me., 23 Aug., 
1912. 

. Sheridan Pitt Read, b. 14 Sept., 
1861, at Paris, Ill.; d. at London, 
Eng., 31 Oct., 1912. 

. Joseph Edward Rourke, M.D., 
b. 4 Jan., 1867, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 10 Oct., 
1912. 

. Henry Francis Strout, b. 2 Mar., 
1867, at Portland, Me.; d. at 
Portland, Me., 22 Aug., 1912. 

. John Mack, b. 6 Oct., 1872, at 
New York, N. Y.; d. at Katonah, 
N. Y., 20 Aug., 1912. 

Howard Curry Mason, b. 3 Sept., 
1875, at Boone, Ia.; d. at Win- 
chester, Mass., 7 Sept., 1912. 

. Ernest Harold Sparrow, M.D., b. 
12 Sept., 1879, at Cambridge, 
Mass.; d. at Cambridge, Mass., 27 
Aug., 1912. 

. Alan Marshall Osgood, b. 17 
Feb., 1889, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at 
Washington, D.C., 27 Sept., 1912. 





Necrology. 


Scientific School. 

. Francis Higginson Atkins, d. 13 
Oct., 1912. 

. Henry Francis Borden, M.D., b. 
15 Dec., 1845, at North Bridge- 
water, Mass.; d. at Brockton, 
Mass., 8 Aug., 1912. 


Medical School. 

. Arthur Ricketson, b. 24 June, 
1835, at New Bedford, Mass.; d. 
at New Bedford, Mass., 14 Oct., 
1912. 

. Sidney Howard Carney, b. 4 Aug., 
1837, at Lowell, Mass.; d. at 


Staten Island, N. Y., 22 Oct., | 


1912. 
. Albert Wood, b. 19 Feb., 1833, at 
Northboro, Mass.; d. at Worces- 
ter, Mass., 27 Sept., 1912. 
. James Anson Bushee, b. 19 Mar., 
1837, at Waterford (now Black- 
stone), Mass.; d. at Taunton, 
Mass., 23 May, 1912. 
. Wooster Parker Giddings, b. 11 
May, 1840, at Newburyport, 
Mass.; d. at Gardiner, Me., 16 
Oct., 1912. 
. Benjamin Ropes Symonds, b. 5 
Oct., 1857, at Salem, Mass.; d. at 
Salem, Mass., 15 Oct., 1912. 
. James Cornelius Murphy, b. 2 
Oct., 1881, at Norwood, Mass.; d. 
at South Boston, Mass., 3 Sept., 
1912. 

Dental School. 


. Charles Samuel Bartlett, b. 22 
May, 1848, at Lowell, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 10 Sept., 1912. 


Veterinary School. 

. Henry Fiske Leonard, b. 18 Dec., 

1858, at Sturbridge, Mass.; d. at 

Worcester, Mass., 24 Sept., 1912. 
Law School. 

. Frederick Greene Carnes, b. 1 
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Nov., 1826, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at San Francisco, Cal., 1 Jan., 
1889. 


. Daniel Thew Wright, d. Cincin- 


nati, O., 11 Sept., 1912. 


. Stephen Prince Twiss, b. 2 May, 


1830, at Charlton, Mass., d. at 
Kansas City, Mo., 21 Sept., 1912. 


. Charles Chapman Grafton, b. 12 


April, 1830, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Fond du Lac, Mich., 30 Aug., 
1912. 


. James Willson Brooks, d. at Pe- 


tersham, Mass., 19 Sept., 1912. 


. Stephen Williams Isler, b. in Jones 


County, N. C., d. at Kinston, 
N. C., 30 Dec., 1911. 


. Robert Leighton Scales, b. June, 


1880, at Dover, N. H.; d. at 
Roswell, N. M., 30 Oct., 1912. 


Divinity School. 


. William Cutler Wyman, b.7 April, 


1834, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 20 Oct., 1912. 


Cemporarp Members. 
The College. 


. George Leonard Barnes, b. 9 


Mar., 1839, at Smithfield, R. I.; 
d. at Providence, R. I., 27 Jan., 
1904. 


. Perry Pentz Williams, b. 25 Aug., 


1853, at Mamaroneck, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 20 
Oct., 1912. 


. Edward James Sartelle, b. 9 May, 


1859, at Pepperell, Mass.; d. at 
Worcester, Mass., 15 Sept., 1912. 


. (Special.) Philip Norman Evans, 


b. 18 Dec., 1854, at Nash Mills, 
Herts, Eng.; d. at Reading, Berks, 
Eng., 9 Dec., 1893. 


. Robert Maxwell Chesebrough, b. 


6 Feb., 1865, at New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; d. in June, 1910. 
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1887. John Valadon Cowling, b. 7 Aug., 


1864, at Louisville, Ky.; d. 24 
June, 1912. 

. (Special.) David Blaustein, b. 5 
May, 1864, at Lida, Vilna, Rus- 
sia; d. at Cold Spring, N. Y., 26 
Aug., 1912. 

. (Special.) Emory Dennis Me- 
Carthy, b. 28 May, 1876, at 
Syracuse, N. Y.; d. at Syracuse, 
N. Y., 28 Feb., 1899. 

. (Special.) Frederick Manley, b. 
2 June, 1871, at Liverpool, Eng.;d. 
at Madison, N. H., 20 Aug., 1912. 
. John Chapman Hiller Fitz, b. 2 
Aug., 1878, at Lynn, Mass.; d. at 
Sacramento, Cal., 5 Nov., 1911. 
. (Special.) Breckinridge Castel- 
man, b. 23 Jan., 1874, at Louis- 
ville, Ky.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
4 Apr., 1912. 

. (Special.) Charles Henry Dal- 
rymple, b. 3 Aug., 1856, at East 
Boston, Mass.; d. at Hammond, 
Ind., 13 Aug., 1911. 

. Harry Warren Uphan, b. 23 July, 
1881, at Chelsea, Mass.; d. at 
Malden, Mass., 6 Oct., 1912. 

. Samuel Newell Stickney, b. 2 
Sept., 1884, at Springfield, Mass.; 
d. at San Antonio, Texas, 3 Aug., 
1911. 

. Alden Edson Borden, b. 15 Dec., 
1844, at North Bridgewater, 
Mass.; d. at Fall River, Mass., 14 
May, 1912. 

. William Robert Pearmain, b. 17 
Mar., 1888, at Chelsea, Mass.; d. 
at Framingham, Mass., 28 Sept., 
1912. 


Scientific School. 

. James Wilson Fassett, b. 25 July, 
1850, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 18 Sept., 1892. 
. William Morgan O’Connor, b. 23 
Aug., 1875, at San Francisco, 
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Cal.; d. at San Francisco, Cal., 20 
Mar., 1911. 


Medical School. 


. William D. Lamb, b. in 1824 at 


Charlton, Mass.; d. at Lawrence, 
Mass., 26 Aug., 1912. 


. Charles Delano Cook, b. at Hard- 


wick, Mass.; d. at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 5 Sept., 1912. 


. John Paul Jones, b. in 1830 at 


North Abington, Mass.; d. at 
Taunton, Mass., 25 Apr., 1905. 


. Samuel Beach Jones, d. 18 May, 


1910. 


Law School. 


. William Rogers Morgan, b. 16 


Nov., 1824, at New Orleans, La.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 3 Sept., 
1899. 


. Ernest Bromberg, b. 15 Feb., 


1835, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Hamburg, Germany, 3 July, 1879. 


. Francis Bergstrom, d. at Worces- 


ter, Mass., 13 Aug., 1912. 


Divinity School. 


. Edward Borncamp, b. 7 Nov., 


1868, at LeSueur, Minn.; d. at 
Coventry, Eng., 11 Aug., 1912. 


Officers not Graduates. 


Désiré Despradelle, Lecturer on 
Architectural Design, 1910-1911, b. 
20 May, 1862, at Chaumont, 
France; d. at Boston, Mass., 2 
Sept., 1912. 


Leonard Worcester Williams, In- 
structor in Comparative Anatomy, 
1907-1911, Assistant in the Warren 
Anatomical Museum 1911-1912, 
b. 8 July, 1875, at Muskogee, 
Okla.; d. at Boston, Mass., 26 
Sept., 1912. 
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Dr. Arthur Tracy Cabot, ’72, died in 
Boston on Nov. 4, after an acute illness 
of nearly five months. He served as in- 
structor at the Harvard Medical School 
from 1878-1896 inclusive. Since 1896 he 
has been a Fellow of the Corporation. A 
memoir of Dr. Cabot will be printed in 
the next Magazine. 

Prof. W. M. Davis, s ’69, arranged 
and conducted the Transcontinental 
Excursion of the American Geographical 
Society from Aug. 22 to Oct. 18. 

Richard Welling, ’80, won the gradu- 
ate prize in the Owen Johnson Prize 
Contest for essays on how to improve 
American colleges. He advocated giving 
students a share in their own govern- 
ment, and believed that a democratic 
spirit should be fostered. His essay was 
printed in the New York Times of June 
16, 1912. Mr. Welling has also long ad- 
vocated pupil self-government in the 
public schools as a training for citizen- 
ship. 

At the annual meeting of the Harvard 
®. B. K. on June 18, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Pres., Judge F. J. Swayze, ’79; vice- 
pres., Dean L. B. R. Briggs, ’75; corresp. 
sec., W. C. Lane, °81; treas., R. H. 
Dana, ’74. Honorary members elected 
were: Hon. J. J. Jusserand, p07, French 
Ambassador; Dr. R. H. Fitz, ’64; Prof. 
Eugene Wambaugh, ’76; Prof. Roland 
Thaxter, ’82; J. J. Chapman, ’84; D. G. 
Field, °07. Ambassador Jusserand de- 
livered the oration on “ Rochambeau in 
America,” and J. J. Chapman the poem. 
Both pieces have been printed in the 
Graduates’ Magazine. 

The Seniors who occupy Yard dormi- 
tories have been entertaining each other 
at smokers. On Nov. 13, Seniors in 
Stoughton were hosts to the men in 
Stoughton and Matthews. 
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On Oct. 30, a “‘straw vote” for Presi- 
dent of the United States was taken in 
the College and Law School, with the 
following result: 


First Choice. 


RE a ica same es 
Oa ee 
Roosevelt......... 38 
OO RE 9 
| Pe 


A eae 
ea 
Roosevelt......... 
| ee 
ee 


221 
202 
320 
340 
130 


Chafin....... 
RN Ais oms Sac ae an 
Roosevelt......... 2 
REMMI Sate ie sts weit a 
PG ecg caw u es 


Total Number of Votes. 
RID nn acaiaaceue 99 
Se 74 
Roosevelt......... 313 
400 
480 


322 
328 
1052 
1132 


WOO. op kwews 1400 


The vote shows a reversal of opinion 
since last spring, when a straw vote gave 
Taft first choice, with Wilson and Roose- 
velt running almost even for second 
place. 

The ninth International Otological 
Congress opened its sessions at the Har- 
vard Medical School on Aug. 12. Prof. 
K@ornel von Lichtenberg opened the Con- 
gress and Dr. E. H. Bradford, ’69, dean 
of the Harvard Medical School, de- 
livered the address of welcome. Dr. C. J. 
Blake, m ’65, presided. Prof. Adam 
Politzer, Vittorio Grazzi, Urban Pritch- 
ard, and E. J. Moure, honorary presi- 
dents, made short responses. 

The successful transmission of infan- 
tile paralysis in monkeys through the 
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bite of the blood-sucking stable fly 
(Stomoxys calcitrans) has been an- 
nounced by Prof. M. J. Rosenau, of the 
Harvard Medical School, and C. T. 
Brues, of the Bussey Institution, Har- 
vard University, and their results have 
been confirmed by Dr. J. F. Anderson, 
of the Public Health Service. The hy- 
pothesis advanced last year by Brues 
and Sheppard that the stable fly is the 
carrier of this disease has thus been given 
experimental proof, although it is still 
possible that other channels of infection 
may exist. With the exception of the in- 
vestigations of Dr. Anderson, the work 
was done under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health. 

F. H. Sterns, of the Class of 1909, 
Oberlin College, has been employed by 
the Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity to explore an interesting class of 
prehistoric village sites in eastern Ne- 
‘braska. A large portion of the archeolog- 
ical specimens collected by the explora- 
tion have been presented to the Geolog- 
ical Museum at Oberlin. 

Prof. R. B. Dixon, of the Department 
of Anthropology, will spend his sabbat- 
ical year in the Orient. During the au- 
tumn he visited western Thibet, but dur- 
ing the winter he expects to pursue his 
ethnological researches in the Malay 
States. - 

As he was entering an automobile to 
attend a Progressive rally in Milwaukee, 
on the evening of Oct. 7, Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80, was shot by a bystander 
named Shrank. One bullet penetrated 
his right chest and lodged near the ribs. 
The roll of manuscript and the spectacle 
case in his pocket broke the force of the 
bullet and probably saved the ex- 
President’s life; but he insisted on pro- 
ceeding to the meeting, and spoke for 
nearly an hour. That night he was 
removed to Chicago, where he was kept 
in the hospital for afortnight. Just before 
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the election, he was able to make two 
speeches in New York City. 

Phi Beta Kappa Catalogue. The new 
edition of the Catalogue of the Harvard 
Chapter is much enlarged and issued in 
handsomer form than ever before. To 
the contents of earlier editions there 
have been added in this new edition, 
which is the 21st in succession, lists of 
the Treasurers and Recording (Under- 
graduate) Secretaries; a complete list of 
the Orators and Poets who have spoken 
before us, including the titles or subjects 
of the Orations and Poems, and informa- 
tion in regard to their having been 
printed, in separate form, in periodicals, 
or in the later publications of their au- 
thors; the Charter of the Society as 
originally received from the College of 
William and Mary, the early Laws and 
Form of Initiation, extracts from the 
Records of the Society, and from the 
letters sent by the Harvard Chapter to 
the Yale Chapter in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and notes taken from other sources 
in regard to the anniversary meetings; 
— the whole giving a vivid picture of the 
Society’s life during the first century of 
its existence. Memoranda in regard to 
the dates and places of meeting, the edi- 
tions of the Catalogue, the history of the 
Society’s Dinner Fund and of the treas- 
ureship, the extant Records of the So- 
ciety and the life of its founder, Elisha 
Parmele, are added. The Index of 
names has been recast in more con- 
venient form, and, finally, a dozen illus- 
trations have been added showing the 
College Yard in 1781, in 1828, and in re- 
cent days before the beauty of its elms 
had departed, and every building con- 
nected with the history of the Society, — 
the old church, the present Unitarian 
Church, Harvard Hall, Massachusetts, 
Holworthy, University and Boylston 
Halls, Sanders Theatre, and the Har- 
vard Union. The book has been well 
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printed at The Riverside Press and its 
price is $1.50, or by mail, postpaid, $1.70. 
Copies are for sale at the University 
Bookstore, at the Codperative Society’s 
store, and at the Publication Office in 
University Hall. Those who wish to 
have copies mailed should send check to 
the Corresponding Secretary, W. C. 
Lane, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge. 

Six of Boston’s physicians are to take 
part in the country-wide health cam- 
paign of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and will give addresses during the 
winter on health topics. The Boston 
men are Dr. W. T. Councilman, h ’99; 
Dr. R. C. Cabot, ’89; Dr. J. L. Morse, 
°87; Dr. H. D. Arnold, ’85; Dr. T. F. 
Harrington, m ’88; and Dr. M. W. 
Richardson, ’89. All are members of the 
Mass. Medical Society, whose secretary, 
Dr. W. L. Burrage, ’83, is in charge of 
the codperation in the campaign by 
Massachusetts. 

Class Day Elm Treated. Harvard’s 
old Class Day Elm, which stands in the 
rear of Hollis Hall, near Holden Chapel, 
is to be preserved, even though it is 
dead. Like most of the other fine old 
elms in the College yard, the Class Day 
Elm suffered severely for several years 
from the leopard moth, and it has been 
dead for two years. The other trees as 
they died have been removed and red 
oak trees have been planted in their 
places. The trunk and as many of the 
limbs of the Class Day Elm as still re- 
main have been stripped of bark and the 
wood painted with a preservative, all 
crevices first being filled with cement. 
In this condition it is thought the old 
trunk may last many years. The Boston 
ivy that covers many of the College 
buildings will be planted round the base 
of the tree, and should completely cover 
it in a few years. Up to 10 years ago the 
feature of the Class Day exercises was 
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the flower fight around this elm, and 
thousands of graduates and their friends 
have vivid memories of their strenuous 
contests around it. It was the custom to 
tie a wreath of flowers high up on the 
trunk to be struggled for by the graduat- 
ing class. At first it was a mere friendly 
scramble, but in the last few years of the 
custom, it became much more than that. 
With the erection of the Stadium the 
main exercises of Class Day were trans- 
ferred to it and their character was rad- 
cally changed. It is in memory of the 
place that the Class Day Elm has held in 
the life of the college that it is now being 
given special treatment for preservation. 

The inmates of Hollis Hall are plan- 
ning to hold next spring a celebration in 
honor of the 150th anniversary of its 
erection. At the meeting to consider ar- 
rangements F. E. Richter, ’18, was 
elected permanent chairman. He ap- 
pointed an organization committee 
made up as follows: D. E. Dunbar, ’13, 
G. T. Driscoll, ’13, H. J. Smith, ’13, and 
A. P. McMahon, 713. 

The James Gordon Bennett Prize of 
$40 for the best essay on American do- 
mestic or foreign governmental policy 
has just been awarded to H. C. Reid, 
12. His winning essay was entitled ‘“‘A 
Study of the Rock Island Railway and 
its Controlling Companies.” David 
Rubin, ’12, received honorable mention 
for his essay on “‘The Metropolitan 
Street Railway Organization of New 
York City.”” The competition was open 
to Seniors and special third-year stu- 
dents only. The judges were F. R. 
Bangs, 91, and Judge Robert Walcott, 
95. 

The officers of the Harvard Musical 
Review, which is mentioned earlier, are: 
Pres., G. Elliott, Jr., "13; secretaries, S. 
F. Damon, ’14, M. Fremont-Smith, ’18, 
T. M. Spelman, ’13, and L. G. del Cas- 
tillo, 14; business managers, L. B. Sieg- 
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fried, 13, K. McIntosh, ’14, and A. A. 
Hutchinson, ’14. Graduate advisor, E. B. 
Hill, 94. The purpose of this magazine, 
which has had no precedent in the an- 
nals of American colleges, is to knit to- 
gether the ever increasing number of 
musical interests originating in the Uni- 
versity, to reflect the most important 
and interesting things in the musical life 
of Europe and America, and to furnish a 
means for publication of small original 
compositions by undergraduates and re- 
cent graduates. The magazine will print 
comment on vital developments of mu- 
sic, written by prominent musicians and 
critics, as well as by undergraduates; it 
will offer impartial and unbiased criti- 
cism, careful reviews of the most notable 
operatic productions; and comment on 
the work of the Symphony Orchestra. 
Harvard music will not be neglected, 
and musical criticism from Harvard 
men of whatever is noteworthy in the 
work of our musicians will be grate- 
fully received. All contributions and 
subscriptions should be sent to the of- 
fice, 14 Plimpton St. A year’s subscrip- 
tion, ten issues, is $2. Single issues, 25 
cents. 

Officers of Alumni Association. Off- 
cers, of the Harvard Alumni Association 
elected by the directors, are: Pres., L.B. 
R. Briggs, ’75; vice-presidents, F. R. 
Appleton, ’75, of New York, and E. T. 
Sanford, ’85, U.S. district judge for the 
western division of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; sec., E. H. Wells, ’97, of 
Boston; treas., J. W. Hallowell, ’01, of 
Milton. 

Dr. G. L. Kelley, ’07, has resigned 
from the Department of Chemistry to 
accept a position on the chemical staff 
of the Midvale Steel Co., Philadelphia. 

On Oct. 8 the German Traveling 
Medical Society for the study of foreign 
hygienic conditions visited the Univers- 
ity. They numbered about 200. 
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On Oct. 16 the Publication Office is- 
sued the annual University Directory, 
containing the addresses of all men re- 
gistered in the University. Price, 25 
cents. 

H. L. Whitney, ’12, of Boston, has 
been awarded first prize for the Topiar- 
ian Club Trophy in the School of Land- 
scape Architecture. The problem for 
solution was the planning of a wooden 
house which could be enlarged to any 
reasonable extent in order to make it 
conform to an additional acquisition of 
ground. The plans were also to include 
a small garage, a flower garden, a road 
to the house and to the garage, and such 
other provisions for convenience and 
beauty as might be appropriate. The 
winner’s name will be inscribed on the 
trophy, of which he will have the cus- 
tody until the next competition. Sec- 
ond and third places were awarded to 
I. J. McCrary, 2 G.S., of Denver, Colo., 
and F. A. C. Smith, 2 G.S., of New York, 
N.Y., respectively. Prof. F. L. Olm- 
sted, ’94, judged the contest. 

Prof. C. A. Adams, of the Depart- 
ment of Engineering, has been appointed 
to fill the position of professor of electri- 
cal engineering at the Mass. Institute of 
Technology, to succeed Prof. D. C. 
Jackson. 

The following were chosen as editors 
in the October elections of the Harvard 
Law Review : from third-year class: R. O. 
Brewster (Bowdoin), of Dexter, Me.; 
from the second-year class: B. C. Wright 
(University of Georgia), of Augusta, 
Ga.; V. S. Merle-Smith, (Princeton) of 
New York, N. Y.; H. H. Bundy (Yale), 
of Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. W. Ford 
(Yale), of Youngstown, Ohio; A. A. 
Gammell (Yale), of Providence, R. I.; 
P. W. Cookingham (Princeton), of Port- 
land, Ore.; C. P. Franchot (Yale), of 
Olean, N. Y. The absence of Harvard 
men attracted notice. 
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The Harvard Medical School, estab- 
lished this year at Shanghai, China,. has 
opened an office in Brooks House for the 
administration of home affairs. The 
School, now in its first year, has already 
fourteen Chinese students who know 
enough English to profit by the instruc- 
tion. There are six trained instructors 
at the School and this number will be 
increased as the enrolment grows. 

The Craig Prize in Dramatic Compo- 
sition has been awarded to J. F. Ballard, 
of Nucla, Colo., A.M., ’11, for a play in 
four acts entitled Believe me, Xantippe. 
By the terms of this prize the successful 
competitor is awarded $250 and is pro- 
mised a production of the play within a 
stated time. In addition the Harvard 
University Library is given $250 for the 
purchase of books on the history of the 
English stage. 

A comparison in tabular form of the 
business transactions of five college co- 
operative societies for the year 1911-12 
is as follows: 





Total sales. 
Membership. 

| Dividend. 
Dividend paid. 


| 
9 | $18,867 


15 | 


} 





$392,621 | 2,844 
100,000 | 1,543 
119,252 | 1,496 | 10 
104,978 | 9,200 | 10 

78,381 | 3,700 | 10 


Harvard 
Yale 
Princeton 
Wisconsin 
California 


8,500 
6,972 
1,340 


Suse | Employees. 











The yearly count for 1912 shows that 
the University Library now numbers 
1,664,900 volumes and pamphlets, an in- 
crease of 75,851 over 1911. The aver- 
age growth during the previous 5 years 
has been only 61,065. The College Li- 
brary, including Gore Hall and 36 spe- 
cial reference collections, aggregates 
1,053,506 volumes and pamphlets, as 
against 1,017,494 in 1911. Since 1840, 
the Library has doubled in size every 20 
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years. Of the departmental libraries, 
that of the Law School has the greatest 
increase, of 25,600 volumes, over 1911; 
the Medical School follows with 4851; 
then the Museum of Zodlogy with 2369. 

The Boston Music School offers a fel- 
lowship of $150 open to graduates and 
undergraduates of Harvard, Tufts, Rad- 
cliffe, and Wellesley Colleges. An essay 
on “Possibilities of Music in Settlement 
Work,” together with the reeommenda- 
tion of the Music Department, must be 
sent to 110 Salem St., Boston, before 
May 1. The holder of the fellowship 
must devote three hours a week, prefer- 
ably in two periods, to social service un- 
der the direction of officers of the settle- 
ment. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S VISIT TO 
HAWAII. 


The last week of July, 1912, was made 
notable in the annals of the Harvard 
Club of Hawaii by the visit of President 
Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, who stopped 
over a steamer in Hawaii en route from 
Japan to San Francisco. Owing to ill- 
ness, first of Dr. Eliot, later of his grand- 
daughter, the coming of the party had 
been twice postponed; but fortunately 
the delay did not necessitate the cancel- 
lation of the visit. The party, consisting 
of Dr. and Mrs. Eliot, Miss Ruth Eliot, 
and Mr. Roger Pierce, ’04, arrived in 
Honolulu by the Pacific Mail steam- 
ship Siberia on July 22, and continued 
their journey to the mainland by the 
China of the same line on July 30. 

The party was met outside the harbor 
by the senior officers of the Harvard 
Club, J. A. Wilder, ’93, President, R. S. 
Hosmer, a ’94, Secretary, and H. G. Dil- 
lingham, ’04, of the Executive Commit- 
tee. At the wharf a body of Harvard 
men greeted President Eliot with “ three 
long Harvards.” The party went at once 
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to the Moana Hotel, on the beach at 
Waikiki, where they made their head- 
quarters. Monday afternoon was spent 
quietly in an automobile drive about the 
city and to the Pali, with a visit in the 
evening to the hedge of night-blooming 
cereus at Oahu College. 

Tuesday morning Dr. and Mrs. Eliot 
called upon Gov. Frear at the Capitol, 
and then visited the Palama Social 
Settlement, seeing there, and in a trip 
through neighboring localities, some- 
thing of the problems of the slum dis- 
trict of Honolulu. In the afternoon came 
the first of the regular events on the pro- 
gram of the Committee, an informal 
garden party at “Woodlawn,” the 
grounds of W. F. Dillingham, 02, and 
H. G. Dillingham, ’04. A general invita- 
tion had been extended to all Honolulu 
folk to meet President Eliot. Between 
300 and 400 persons came, making it a 
representative gathering. In the evening, 
Tuesday, President Eliot again visited 
Palama and spoke at some length upon 
the Social Evil before a committee lo- 
cally engaged in a study of that question. 

Wednesday morning was devoted to 
visits to the College of Hawaii, Oahu 
College, the Normal School, and other 
schools in Honolulu. At noon, President 
Eliot was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
given at the University Club by the Har- 
vard Club of Hawaii; a family gathering, 
as it were, in that only Harvard men were 
present. Forty men sat down. Following 
the meal President Eliot spoke briefly of 
his trip round the world, emphasizing 
certain phases in the development of the 
Orient. With especial reference to Har- 
vard men, he said: 

I wish you to know what a pleasure it is for 
a man who has worked for fifty years for Har- 
vard University to be met by Harvard gradu- 
ates who not only are grateful for what they 
received at Cambridge but who generally have 
made earnest use of their training, and gener- 


ally, also, have succeeded in life. This has 
been.very striking in going around the world. 
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I have seen it not only in cities in the United 
States, but also on this trip. It has been of the 
utmost pleasure to find how much public serv- 
ice and how much public spirit has been shown 
by Harvard men in great variety of ways. The 
perception of the fact that such service is one 
of the greatest satisfactions in life is an extra- 
ordinarily happy thing, and Harvard men 
possess it to a high degree. 

Another thing is the variety of interests ana 
occupations of Harvard men. Everywhere it 
is the same thing; just as it is about this table. 
Especially is this true since business has be- 
come an occupation. One finds Harvard men 
who have succeeded in the best sense. To 
make business do good to everybody who takes 
part in it, as well as for one’s self, that is a 
great thing to do all around the world, for it 
is not easy to do it all around the world. 
And that seems to be what Harvard men 
generally are trying to do. 


Wednesday afternoon, President and 
Mrs. Eliot were the guests of Gov. and 
Mrs. Frear at the polo game between the 
Fifth Cavalry, U.S.A., and the Island of 
Maui teams on the field at Moanalua. 

Thursday morning the party was re- 
ceived by Her Majesty Liliuokalani, 
ex-Queen of Hawaii; later visiting the 
Bishop Museum. At noon Dr. Eliot was 
entertained at an “Octogenarian lunch- 
eon” given by Gen. A. S. Hartwell, ’58, 
the other guests being a group of the 
older men of Honolulu. In the afternoon 
Dr. and Mrs. Eliot attended a tea given 
by Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Wilder and dined 
at the home of the President of the Har- 
vard Club, J. A. Wilder, 93. Thursday 
evening, July 25, at a meeting open to 
the general public, President Eliot spoke 
to an audience that crowded the opera 
house, upon “The Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace.” Dr. Eliot 
was introduced by Gov. Frear. The 
meeting was in charge of D. L. Withing- 
ton, ’74, and A. J. Griffiths, ’99. 

Friday, the party went round Oahu by 
automobile, being driven by ex-Gov. G. 
R. Carter and J. D. Dole, 99. They 
visited en route pineapple fields, sugar 
plantations, mills, and camps, for 
throughout his stay in Hawaii President 
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Eliot lost no opportunity of making ob- 
servations on the mixture of races, char- 
acteristic of these islands, on how the 
various peoples live, and, in general, on 
the operation of the local “melting- 
pot.” 

Saturday, as the guest of Admiral 
Cowles, the party visited Pearl Harbor, 
— the entrance channel of which has 
lately been dredged under the direction 
of W. F. Dillingham, ’02, — going by sea 
from Honolulu on the Navy tug Pavajo. 
Returning from the drydock by auto, 
other sugar plantations were seen. Sat- 
urday afternoon the party left for the 
island of Hawaii on the Inter-Island 
steamer Mauna Kea to visit the volcano 
of Kilauea. Always interesting, the vol- 
cano is just now extraordinarily active, 
so that the visit was well-timed. Dr. 
Eliot expressed great satisfaction at hav- 
ing been able to include this excursion 
in his visit. On the trip to Hawaii the 
party was accompanied by J. A. Wilder, 
93, A.S. Hartwell, ’58, B. F. Dillingham, 
T. A. Jaggar, Jr., 93, and H. O. Wood, 
‘02. As Prof. Jaggar is in charge of the 
Volcano Observatory at Kilauea, he was 
in a position to act efficiently as guide on 
this trip. While on the island of Hawaii 
the party went over the Hamakua ex- 
tension of the Hilo Railroad, — a newly 
constructed line presenting interesting 
scenic and engineering features, — and 
were entertained at a luau, or native 
Hawaiian feast, at Hilo, by the Rev. 
Stephen Desha, father of J. R. Desha, 
"12. 

Returning to Honolulu early Tuesday 
morning, July 30, Dr. Eliot spent the 
forenoon in visiting the aquarium, in a 
talk with the President of the Board of 
Health, and in inspecting the Honolulu 
Iron Works to see Hawaiian laborers at 
work. Prior to sailing for Hilo, he had 
visited the factory of the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company. 


President Eliot's Visit to Hawaii. 
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After an informal leave-taking of the 
members of the Harvard Club on board 
the China, the party, decked with leis, 
sailed for San Francisco at 1 p.m. Not 
alone to the Harvard men, but in general 
to the people of Honolulu, the visit of 
Dr. Eliot was a memorable occasion — 
every one uniting in the feeling that to 
have a part in his entertainment was no 
less a privilege than a great pleasure. 

The arrangement of the details of the 
visit rested with the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Harvard Club: J. A. Wilder, 
93, R. S. Hosmer, a 94, H. G. Dilling- 
ham, ’04, R. B. Anderson, / ’03, and D. 
L. Withington, ’74. Active on sub-com- 
mittees were W. F. Dillingham, ’02, F. 
D. Lowry, ’08, A. F. Afong, [’03], A. F. 
Griffiths, 99, A. M. Nowell, [’99], and J. 
D. Dole, ’99. 

The trip to Hawaii, arranged after the 
party reached Honolulu, necessitated 
the giving-up of a University Club din- 
ner to Dr. Eliot and a luau planned by 
Mr. Wilder. Otherwise the program was 
carried out as arranged. Those present 
at the Harvard Club luncheon on July 
24, were: President Eliot, J. A. Wilder, 
’93, Roger Pierce, ’04, A. F. Afong, [03], 
R. B. Anderson, /’03, H. M. Ballou, ’92, 
E. B. Blanchard, ’96, A. L. Castle, 06, 
H. K. L. Castle, [’08], C. S. Davis [’12], 
F. T. Dillingham, H. G. Dillingham, ’04, 
W. F. Dillingham, [’02], J. D. Dole, ’99, 
Dr. N. B. Emerson, M. S. ’62, A. F. 
Griffiths, 99, Gen. A. S. Hartwell, 58, 
Dr. F. F. Hedemann, [03], R. S. Hos- 
mer, a 94, E. A. Knudsen, 794, W. A. 
Love, ['02], F. D. Lowrey, ’08, S. M. 
Lowrey, ['10], J. M. Monsarrat, 1 ’79, 
S.S. Myrick, G.S. ’96, D. H. P. Nottage, 
m ’86, A. M. Nowell, [99], A. G. Smith, 
05, A. T. Speare, G.S. ’10, E. V. Wilcox, 
92, D. L. Withington, ’74, T. A. Jaggar, 
Jr., 93; also, visitors to Hawaii, S. N. 
Castle, 02, C. A. Hartwell, 03, H. O. 
Wood, ’02, P. M. Hollister, 13, G. E. 
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Stephenson, ’10, E. B. Watson, ’14, L. 

Withington, ’11, and A. J. Lowrey, 713. 

At the public meeting on July 25, the 

ushers were L. Withington, ’11, A. J. 

Lowrey, 713, P. M. Hollister, 13, G. E. 

Stephenson, 10, and E. B. Watson, ’14. 
Ralph S. Hosmer, a ’94, Sec. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL 
LIBRARY. 


In founding his Classical Library, Mr. 
James Loeb, ’88, confers a lasting benefit 
on English-speaking persons of culti- 
vated tastes who are not, however, pro- 
fessed, or professional, classicists. Mr. 
Loeb’s purpose is to furnish in conven- 
ient volumes all the chief works of the 
literatures of Greece and Rome, the text 
being printed on the left-hand page, and, 
opposite to it, the best available English 
version. Thus the person who desires to 
read the original can do so without turn- 
ing to the translation; while the still 
larger number, whose facility is imper- 
fect, can get help whenever a phrase or 
sentence troubles them. Then, too, a 
good many middle-aged students, whose 
life-work has taken them far from the 
Classics, can renew their early acquain- 
tance. There will also always be scholars 
and book-lovers to prize such a collec- 
tion for ready reference. 

In a pithy preface to the series, Mr. 
Loeb states his reasons for embarking 
on this enterprise, which was first sug- 
gested to him by that multifarious 
scholar, M. Salomon Reinach. He re- 
cognizes that “the Humanities are being 
neglected more perhaps than at any 
time since the Middle Ages,” and that 
mere pleas, “however eloquent and 
convincing,” do not suffice to prevent 
our “greatest heritage from the past” 
from being crowded aside by the books, 
interests, and utilitarian pursuits of the 
present. Therefore, “to make the beauty 
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and learning, the philosophy and wit of 
the great writers of ancient Greece and 
Rome once more accessible by means of 
translations that are themselves real 
pieces of literature, a thing to be read 
for the pure joy of it, and not dull tran- 
scripts of ideas that suggest in every 
line the existence of a finer original from 
which the average reader is shut out, 
and to place side by side with these 
translations the best critical texts of the 
original work, is the task I have set my- 
self.” 

Mr. Loeb points out that France has 
long had several similar collections of 
the Classics, but that in Germany the 
works of only a few authors have been 
printed with the accompanying transla- 
tion, and in England none. Mr. Loeb 
consulted a large number of Classical 
scholars in Europe and America, and re- 
ceived in reply “‘an almost unanimous 
and unqualified approval.”’ He found, 
further, that several experienced pub- 
lishers believed the time ripe for the pro- 
ject. So he formed an advisory board, 
which consists of Edward Capps, Prince- 
ton; Maurice Croiset, Paris; Otto Cru- 
sius, University of Munich; Hermann 
Diels, University of Berlin; J. G. Frazer, 
Cambridge University; A. D. Godley, 
Oxford; W. G. Hale (Harvard, ’70), Chi- 
cago University; Salomon Reinach, 
Paris; Sir J. E. Sandys, Cambridge Uni- 
versity; and J. W. White, Harvard. As 
editors he has secured Mr. T. E. Page, 
and Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. 

While most of the translations will be 
wholly new, several of the older ones 
will be used, and also some recent ver- 
sions, already in print, if the holders of 
copyright permit. The texts will be 
authoritative. 

The first ten volumes, issued late in 
October are as follows: “The Apostolic 
Fathers,” translated by Prof. K. Lake; 
(vol. 1); “The Confessions of St. Augus- 
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tine,” translated by W. Watts, 1631 (2 
vols.); Philostratus, “Life of Apollonius 
of Tyana,” translated by F. C. Cony- 
beare, (2 vols.); Propertius, translated 
by Prof. H. E. Butler; Terence, trans- 
lated by J. Sargeaunt, (2 vols.); Euri- 
pides, vol. 1 and u, translated by A. S. 
Way. The books are beautifully printed 
on light paper, so that a volume of 600 
pages is hardly an inch thick. The types 
are clear. The format, 16mo, with flex- 
ible cloth binding, enables one to carry 
a volume easily in the pocket. The price, 
$1.50 net, per volume, puts the series 
within reach of the class for which it is 
primarily intended. (Macmillan Co.: 
New York. Heinemann: London.) 


“LOOK FORWARD” — ADVICE 
TO FRESHMEN. 


[At the annual reception to Freshmen 
Ex-President Eliot spoke as follows to 
the Class of 1916:] 

It is sixty-three years, gentlemen, 
since I stood where you stand now. As 
I look back over that long stretch in my 
life, I see it filled day by day with the 
duties and enjoyments of the passing 
moment; and I wish that I had reflected 
more on things past, and looked forward 
more to things future. It seems to me 
that many healthy, active men have this 
defect in the conduct of their daily lives, 
and especially, that they are apt not to 
lay out beforehand their own ideal ca- 
reer. Many young men, standing as you 
now stand on the threshold of what we 
hope is to be a useful and happy life, 
seldom look ahead, seldom use their 
imagination with regard to their own fu- 
ture lives, laying them out, in broad 
lines, of course, but clearly enough to de- 
fine to themselves what they are going 
to aim at, what they hope for, what they 
mean to be. 

In regard to your college life, that pro- 
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cess of looking ahead begins now; because 
under some new good rules about the 
administration of the elective system 
you are expected to shape at the start 
your whole career in college, and to make 
the choice of studies which will determine 
that career. Make a deliberate and far- 
seeing choice in accordance with your 
tastes and wishes, and your reasonable 
expectation of success and enjoyment. 
In the choice of your studies do not omit 
to take account of your own expectations 
of enjoyment in your work; because 
your satisfaction in life is going to de- 
pend largely on your enjoyment of your 
habitual labors. 

Many young people think that it must 
be pleasures that tell most toward en- 
joyment of life; but that is not the fact. 
If you will allow an old man to testify 
on that subject, I can assure you that the 
main satisfactions of life come through 
hard work which one enjoys. Major 
Higginson has told you that a large part 
of that enjoyable work will be work for 
others. Look forward, then, to the pro- 
fession you are going to follow, remem- 
bering that nowadays many kinds of 
business provide a highly intellectual 
profession. Be guided in your choice by 
your own convictions about the kind of 
work you like, the kind of employment 
which itself supplies you with a strong 
motive for strenuous and constant exer- 
tion. I am sure that after but a little 
experience you will find that Major Hig- 
ginson is right, and that altruism is an 
important element in the enjoyment of 
most kinds of work. This looking for the 
work you love, this looking for the pro- 
fession you are going to enjoy all your 
life, will carry you some distance ahead 
from your present standpoint. 

But very soon you will be ready to 
practise some profession. Then look 
ahead very sharply; because the most 
important event in your whole lives 
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should then be imminent. Look ahead to 
marriage — and I should almost say, the 
sooner the better. It is the fashion now- 
adays among educated young men to 
wait many years before they marry. 
That is a place where the life of the highly 
educated man is inferior to the life of the 
mechanic, operative, farmer, or farm- 
hand. Postponed marriage is a great 
modern evil in educated society. You 
will hear such conduct justified. You 
will hear some young men say: “I can- 
not invite a girl, who has been brought 
up to do nothing for herself, and to have 
every gratification and every luxury pro- 
vided for her, to marry me, until I can 
earn an income which will enable her to 
live with me in that way.” I have two 
remarks to make about that doctrine — 
that if a girl has been brought up in that 
manner, the sooner she has a chance to 
live differently the better for her; and 
secondly, that it is only fair for a young 
man who loves a young woman to con- 
sult her as to whether or not she wishes 
to marry him before he can earn a large 
income. The young woman has a clear 
right to say a word on that subject to the 
man she loves, and not to be obliged to 
wait until he is thirty-five years old be- 
fore he asks her to marry him. This, 
gentlemen, is a matter of looking ahead 
at a critical point in your lives. You are 
not in the habit, perhaps, of contemp- 
lating this event of marriage. It would 
be wiser to do so. The sooner you be- 
gin to think about it the better — first, 
because it will be thinking about the 
most important event in your lives in 
respect to the development of your own 
characters, and to the happiness not 
only of yourselves, but of the women you 
will marry, and of the family life which 
will normally result. 

This forelooking will bring you on to 
being twenty-six or twenty-eight years 
old at the best. But the years will fly; 
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and soon you will find yourselves in the 
presence of little children every day, 
your own children. Look ahead to that 
situation. The very thought will pro- 
tect you from evil-doing, and will pre- 
pare you for the greatest joys of life 
and the most lasting. When that time 
comes, you will see how much this hap- 
piness surpasses all other human joy, 
and how it is the real foundation for the 
enjoyment of work and the earning a 
living — no matter whether the way in 
which you earn your living be in itself 
satisfactory or not. He who has the do- 
mestic joys will get intense satisfaction 
even from the most monotonous and tire- 
some enjoyment. He will have the satis- 
faction of earning the livelihood of wife 
and children. 

The years will go on, and you will be 


- forty to forty-five years of age. To what 


experiences are you going to look forward 
at that period, beyond the loves and joys 
of family life? You ought to look forward 
to, and plan for, the satisfactions that 
Major Higginson has been describing, 
to the love of the home town or city, of 
the community in which you dwell, of 
the institutions which have served you 
and which you hope will serve your child- 
ren, of the country whose ideals have 
improved, and are improving, the com- 
mon human lot. You will see herein not 
only high motives for active and sym- 
pathetic co-operation in good works, but 
also new sources of durable satisfaction. 
By the time you are forty to forty-five 
years of age, you ought to be in a posi- 
tion to contribute largely to the welfare 
of the community in which you dwell. 
You, with your education and training, 
ought to be ready by that time to do 
what thousands of Harvard men are now 
doing all over this country and all round 
the world — to be serviceable in your 
day and generation to multitudes of 
people; and this service may be rendered 
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in business, in public office, in any of the 
responsible functions of civilized com- 
munities. 

The time will go on, and you will be 
fifty to sixty years of age. What is there 
in that period that you had better be 
looking forward to? It is time then to 
be a grandfather, and so to secure an 
immense satisfaction to be added to the 
other joys of human life. Now, the time 
of life when a man will become a grand- 
father is something to be considered long 
beforehand, and you had better begin 
to consider it now. Why? Because the 
time at which aman becomes a grand- 
father is determined — normally, of 
course — by the time at which he mar- 
ries. The postponed marriage has the 
great disadvantage that a man cannot 
begin to enjoy grandchildren till he is 
almost too old to do so completely. 

A young grandfather is a very pleas- 
ing object, and one oftener seen in the 
uneducated classes and in the barbarous 
countries, as we call them, than among 
the educated men of a civilized country. 
Look ahead to that satisfaction in your 
later lives. Perhaps you are saying to 
yourselves, “These things are, to be 
sure, desirable; but are they attainable 
by the average man? Is there any use 
in planning for them?” They are attain- 
able with health and character. Those 
things constitute the indispensable pre- 
paration for continuous satisfaction in 
the kind of life we have been describing. 
Therefore, gentlemen, look ahead in re- 
gard to the care of your bodies. Avoid 
the vices. Avoid lust; and avoid the 
habitual use of any stimulating or nar- 
cotic drug. And the wider my field of 
observation, the more firmly I believe 
that the best rule for the attainment of 
health, long life, and steady vigor is to 
use no stimulant whatever habitually, 
neitheralcohol nor tobacco, neither coffee 
nor tea. Some recent observations that 
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I have been enabled to make in the East 
tend toward a possible exception to this 
rule in favor of tea. The Chinese and the 
Japanese make habitual use of very weak 
tea in large quantities, and yet have sur- 
vived by uncounted millions as indom- 
itable workers, in spite of the fact that 
they have been subject to famines, floods, 
occasional pestilences, and chronic con- 
tagions, from which they have had till 
lately no defense. 

With this same object of preserving 
a sound mind in a sound body, look 
ahead with regard to athletic sports. It 
may make some difference to you in the 
next four years, perhaps, if you look 
ahead with regard to athletic sports. Un- 
der modern stresses athletic sports are 
an indispensable part of young life, and, 
indeed, of sound national life. One of 
the most serious aspects of China at the 
present moment is the absence there of 
all the sports we call “athletic.” Neither 
the educated nor the uneducated Chin- 
ese have athletic sports in the open air. 
All their sports are of a gambling nature. 
They are sedentary, or quiet, games of 
chance. That is a national misfortune 
on an immense scale. By looking ahead 
in regard to athletic sports, I mean, give 
preference to those sports that last, and 
that you can pursue at thirty, forty, 
fifty, sixty, seventy, and I am beginning 
to hope, eighty years of age. You know 
what the lasting sports are — walking, 
rowing, sailing a boat, tennis — any 
sport which can be pursued by the aver- 
age individual all through life. Lord 
Bacon says that riding horseback is the 
best recreation for men who use their 
brains. The sports that an individual 
can pursue all through his life are the 
best ones to learn in youth. The wise 
choice involves looking ahead. 

Let me mention one more point about 
looking ahead. It is wisest to hold a hope- 
ful ideal of the power of sustained enjoy- 
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ment as life goes on, an enjoyment which 
increases rather than diminishes. How 
common are laments about the incap- 
acities and disabilities of advancing 
years and the shrinking in pleasures! It 
is true that some pleasures which require 
keen senses do shrink; but, on the other 
hand, the intellectual and moral delights 
increase in intensity as life goes on, and 
many physical satisfactions can be held 
level to the end. Look forward, there- 
fore, to a life which shall grow more and 
more enjoyable as time goes on. That 
expectation corresponds with the facts 
of the normal, healthy life among civilized 
men. It is a delight to look forward to 
it; to anticipate it is in itself a happiness. 

For many reasons, therefore, gentle- 
men, look ahead! 

Charles W. Eliot, 53. 


HARVARD MEN IN POLITICS. 


Harvard men in large numbers have 
taken part in the political campaign of 
the summer and autumn. The following 
summary, largely based on information 
kindly furnished by Class and Club sec- 
retaries, is necessarily incomplete. Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, candidate for 
president of the Progressive or “Bull 
Moose” Party, polled some 4,000,000 
votes and secured over 70 electors. — W. 
F. McCombs, / ’01, was chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee which 
conducted the successful campaign of 
Gov. Woodrow Wilson, h ’07. — Senator 
Boies Penrose, ’81, was a member of the 
Republican National Committee, and a 
manager of the campaign of Pres. W. H. 
Taft, h ’05. — C. S. Bird, ’77, was Pro- 
gressive candidate for Governor in Mas- 
sachusetts. — Joseph Walker, /’90, Rep., 
was candidate for governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and Robert Luce, ’82, Rep., 
was candidate for re-election as lieut- 
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enant-governor. — Senator J. Bourne, 
[77]; of Oregon, was an active Bull 
Moose campaigner. — Senator H. C. 
Lodge, ’71, Rep., made several ad- 
dresses; as did two Harvard members 
of Pres. Taft’s Cabinet — Secretary of 
the Navy G. v. L. Meyer, °79, and 
Postmaster-General F. H. Hitchcock, 
91. — William Barnes, Jr., °88, con- 
ducted the Republican campaign in 
New York State. — Prof. A. B. Hart, 
’80, was a delegate to the Chicago Con- 
vention, and took the stump for the 
Roosevelt ticket. — At present there are 
three Harvard U. S. Senators: H. C. 
Lodge, ’71; J. Bourne, [77]; B. Penrose, 
’°81.— The following 14 have been 
elected as representatives to the next 
Congress. Massachusetts: S. E. Wins- 
low, 85, Rep.; A. P. Gardner, ’86, Rep.; 
M. F. Phelan, 97, Dem.; F. S. Deitrick, 
1 ’98, Dem.; W. F. Murray, 03, Dem.; 
A. J. Peters, 94, Dem.; and T. C. Thach- 
er, 82, Dem. Rhode Island: P. G. 
Gerry, s’01, Dem. New York: H. G. 
Danforth, ’77, Rep.; E. Platt, ’88, Rep. 
Ohio: N. Longworth, ’91, Rep.; R. J. 
Bulkley, ’02, Dem. Illinois: G. E. 
Foss, 85, Rep. New Jersey: W. I. Mc- 
Coy, ’82, Dem. — Congressional candi- 
dates not elected: R. O. Harris, °77; 
J. A. Thayer, ’79; T. E. Catlin, 99. — 
S. E. Baldwin, L.S. 62, Dem., was 
re-elected Governor of Connecticut, and 
J. M. Swift, L.S. ’95, Rep., Attorney- 
General of Massachusetts. — Members 
of Mass. Senate: H. N. Stearns, ’99, 
Rep.; L. H. Greenwood, ['92], Rep.; 
C. A. Norwood, ’02, Rep.; H. G. Wells, 
1’05, Rep. Members of Mass. House: 
R. M. Washburn, ’90, Rep.; Courtenay 
Crocker, ’01, Rep.; G. D. Cushing, ’85, 
Rep.; F. W. Eaton, ’00, Rep.; V. F. Je- 
wett, ’05, Rep.; J. H. Sherburne, Jr., 99, 
Rep.; C. B. Sanborn, | ’99, Rep. — Mat- 
thew Hale, ’03, was chairman of the 
Roosevelt campaign in Mass. 
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The New York City Harvard Club. 

The Secretary of this Club writes: 
“*A number of members of the Club have 
been actively engaged in the recent po- 
litical campaign, among them the fol- 
lowing: Republican Party. F. R. Stod- 
dard, Jr., ’99, candidate for Assembly, 
25th Assembly District. — B. R. Robin- 
son, ’98, candidate for Presidential elec- 
tor.—O. L. Mills, ’05, candidate for 
Congress in the 17th Congressional 
District and treasurer of the Republican 
County Committee of New York County. 
— William Barnes, Jr., ’88, chairman of 
Republican State Committee. — Demo- 
cratic Party. F. D. Roosevelt, ’04, can- 
didate for State Senator in the Dutchess 
County district; elected. — T. M. Os- 
borne, 84, member advisory committee 
of State Democratic Committee. — J. 
S. Cram, ’72, member advisory commit- 
tee of State Democratic Committee. — 
Progressive Party. Theodore Roosevelt, 
’80, candidate for President of the 
United States. — F. W. Bird, ’04, chair- 
man Progressive County Committee of 
New York County. — W. M. Chad- 
bourne, 00, treasurer Progressive Coun- 
ty Committee of New York County and 
chairman of Law Committee; also act- 
ing leader of Third Assembly district. 
— J. H. Hickey, ’93, candidate for Con- 
gress in 15th Congressional district. — 
E. B. Essig, L.S., ’00, candidate for As- 
sembly in the 25th Assembly district. — 
V. H. McCutcheon, ’06, treasurer of the 
27th Assembly District Committee. — 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., ’10, chairman Put- 
nam County Committee. — L. C. Tuck- 
erman, ’97, chairman of Ulster County 
Committee. — D. M. Goodrich, ’98, 
chairman of Westchester County Com- 
mittee. — R. H. Post, ’91, chairman of 
Suffolk County Committee. — J. J. 
Higginson, Jr., 07, member of 27th 
Assembly District committee.” — Lang- 
don P.. Marvin, ’98. 
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HARVARD COMMANDERS IN 
THE CIVIL WAR.! 


Harvard University, like every “tree 
of knowledge,” is known by her “own 
fruit.” A sound judgment respecting 
any class or period in her history cannot 
be rendered until half a century has re- 
volved and the actors have passed on. 
The late R. T. Crane published articles 
entitled, “‘Is College Life Demoralizing? 
A Refutation of the Claim that Colleges 
Produce Men of High Moral Character,” 
and he cites Harvard as a striking ex- 
ample of depravity. An impatient critic 
has recently expressed his dissatisfac- 
tion under the caption, “What is the 
Matter with Harvard?” A complete 
answer to these attacks, some of which 
question the usefulness of higher educa- 
tion, cannot be made at this time, but 
like everything under the sun, they are 
not new and were heard in substance by 
the writer upwards of 62 years ago. This, 
then, is the proper day to determine the 
influence of Harvard on the students of 
several decades before the Civil War, the 
gigantic crisis of the American Union. 
Was their college life demoralizing? Did 
they act well their part when duty called 
during the anxious and deadly struggle? 
Although individuals may approve other 
standards, the supreme test applied to 
manhood by the world is conduct on the 
battlefield. Hence there must be omitted 
from consideration, for the purpose of 
comparison, those who achieved fame in 
literature, diplomacy, statesmanship, 
and legislation. 

There were supposed to be living, on 
Commencement Day, 1862, 5259 per- 


1 This is the fourth of the valuable statis- 
tical papers which Judge Blake has prepared 
for the Graduates’ Magazine. The preceding 
articles are: ‘‘ Harvard in the Civil War,” Dec. 
1911; ‘‘ Harvard Confederates who Fell in the 
Civil War,’’ March, 1912; ‘‘ Vacant Tablets in 
Memorial Hall,’’ June, 1912. — Ep. 
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sons who had received degrees from the 
University or been temporary students 
since 1824. The following summary, 
which does not include the Medical 
School, is assumed to be approximately 
correct :1 


Graduates of College ............. 2200 
Divinity School ...... 92 

Scientific School...... 104 

Law School.......... 731 

Total 3127 

Temporary students of College ........ 250 


Divinity School. 32 
Scientific School. 350 
Law School... .. 1500 


Total 2132 


The Professional Schools in this com- 
pilation do not comprise the graduates 
or students of the College. Of this num- 
ber those who could bear arms and en- 
dure the hardships of actual war did 
not exceed 3500. They were residents of 
every state and territory of the United 
States, champions of all political parties 
and factions, representatives of conflict- 
ing interests, advocates of the right of 
secession and defenders of national 
unity. They were engaged in the voca- 
tions of peace, and with rare exceptions 
were not instructed in the school of 
war. 

The commanders in an army, the 
generals and colonels of regiments, on 
whom awful responsibilities are imposed, 
comprise men conspicuous for courage, 
ability, and intelligence. Assuming the 
aggressive, the authors of charges against 
universities in general and Harvard in 
particular are challenged to produce and 
compare the record in this war of 20,000 
graduates and pupils of schools in any 
community of the country, below the 
standard of colleges and not devoted to 
military instruction, with the following 
list of Harvard commanders. None of 
the officers specified were dismissed or 
cashiered and a large majority were 

1 Grand total 5259. 
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mentioned in terms of praise in reports 
of their superiors, and promoted. Brev- 
ets were not conferred by the Confed- 
erate authorities, but officers assigned to 
independent commands enjoyed the 
privileges of higher rank while so de- 
tailed. One of the Union commanders 
died from disease and twenty fell in 
battle. During the years of strenuous 
conflict more soldiers died by disease 
than by the sword, and it is evident 
that college life at Harvard was not de- 
moralizing. The cosmopolitan character 
of the University is shown by the dif- 
ferent sections to which the commanders 
belonged. 

It may be instructive to refer to 
the University of North Carolina. Dr. 
Weeks, in an address at the centennial 
celebration of the opening of the institu- 
tion, June 5, 1895, said: ‘‘ Were it possi- 
ble for us to obtain a complete history 
of each one of our students in the more 
Southern States, it would no doubt be 
found to be a fact that our alumni, wher- 
ever they were, held more than their 
proportionate share of the places of 
trust and honor and of the posts of dan- 
ger. . . . It seems safe to say that no 
educational institution contributed more, 
in proportion to relative strength, than 
did the University of North Carolina.” 4 
The “History” of this university by 
Prof. Battle, a meritorious work, fur- 
nishes the following statistics (Vol. 1, 
p. 749 et seq.): The number of graduates 
and students from 1830 to 1867, deduct- 
ing those who died prior to 1861, was 
2592. Commanders in the Confederate 
army: Lieutenant-General, 1; Major- 
General, 1; Brigadier-Generals, 13; Col- 
onels, 50. Killed or died in the service: 
Lieutenant-General, 1; Brigadier-Gener- 
als, 4; Colonels, 12. Killed at Gettys- 
burg, 20 Confederates: Colonels, 2; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, 1; Majors, 2; Captains, 

1 Vol. 24, So. Hist. Papers, pp. 9-38. 
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8; Lieutenants, 7, all commissioned offi- 
cers. Two of the captains were on the 
rolls of Harvard, Morrow in the Scienti- 
fic School and Cooper in the Law School. 

Harvard commanders in the Union and 
Confederate armies: Major-Generals, 
11; Brigadier-Generals, 34; Colonels, 83. 
Killed or died in the service: Brigadier- 
Generals, 6; Colonels, 16. Killed at 
Gettysburg, 14 Union soldiers, 3 Con- 
federates: Brigadier-General, 1; Colonel, 
1; Lieutenant-Colonels, 2; Captains, 5; 
Lieutenants, 6; Privates, 2. 

These figures are stubborn facts. The 
statements of Dr. Weeks have not been 
contradicted. One deduction is obvi- 
ous, — that when heroic deeds were to be 
performed on the field of battle, the train- 
ing of Harvard produced high-minded 
men and competent leaders. “‘For agood 
tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit; 
neither doth a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit.” 


Gnion Armp. 
REAR ADMIRAL. 


COLLEGE. 


1825. Charles Henry Davis. Rear 
Admiral. 


MAJOR-GENERALS — 4. 
COLLEGE. 

1855. Francis Channing Barlow. 
New York. 

1856. Henry Eugene Davies. New 
York. 

Law ScHoot. 

1831. Napoleon Bonaparte Buford. 
Kentucky. 

1859-60. Francis Fessenden. 
Maine. 


BRIGADIER-GENERALS — 25. 


COLLEGE. 


1828. James Samuel Wadsworth. 
New York. Brevet Major-General. 


Mortally wounded, The Wilderness, 
Va., 6 May, 1864, and died 8 May, 
1864. 

1838. Charles Devens; also LL.B. 
Mass. Brevet Major-General. 

1838. Henry Lawrence Eustis. 
Mass. 

1841. Thomas Church Haskell 
Smith; also Law School. Ohio. 

1843. Isaac Fitzgerald Shepard. 
Missouri. 

1844. Edward Augustus Wild. 
Mass. 

1845. Manning Ferguson Force; 
also LL.B. Ohio. Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral. 

1848. Kenner Garrard. Ohio. Bre- 
vet Major-General. 

1853. Charles Jackson Paine. 
Mass. Brevet Major-General. 

1854. Charles Russell Lowell. 
Mass. Mortally wounded, Cedar 
Creek, Va., 19 Oct., 1864, and died 
20 Oct., 1864. 

1855. Joseph Hayes. Mass. Brevet 
Major-General. 

1859. Strong Vincent. Penn. Mor- 
tally wounded Gettysburg, Penn., 
2 July, 1863, and died 7 July, 1863. 

1862. William Francis Bartlett. 
Mass. Brevet Major-General. 


Law ScHOoo.. 


1838. Nathaniel Collins McLean; 
LL.B. Ohio. 

1839. George Foster Shepley. 
Maine. 

1840-41. Gilman Marston. New 
Hampshire. 

1844. Lewis Baldwin Parsons, 
LL.B. New York, Brevet Major- 
General. 

1844-45. Charles Henry Van Wyck. 
New York. 

1845. Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 
LL.B. Ohio. Brevet Major-General. 

1847. Henry Shaw Briggs. Mass. 
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1848-49. Christopher Columbus 
Andrews. Minn. Brevet Major- 
General. 

1851-52. Adin Ballou Underwood. 
Mass. Brevet Major-General. 

1854. James Deering Fessenden. 
Maine. Brevet Major-General. 

1855-56. George Henry Gordon. 
Mass. Brevet Major-General. 

1860. Nelson Taylor, LL.B. New 
York. 


COLONELS — 65. 


COLLEGE. 

1833. Fletcher Webster. 12th Mass. 
Inf. Killed, Second Bull Run, Va., 30 
Aug., 1862. 

1841. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son; also Divinity School. 33d U. S. 
CT: 

1843. John William Kingman. 15th 
N. H. Inf. 

1843. Francis L. Lee. 44th Mass. 
Inf. 

1843. Horace Binney Sargent ; also 
LL.B. Brevet Brigadier-General. 

1843. Eben Francis Stone; also 
LL.B. 48th Mass. Inf. 

1845. Chester Harding; also Law 
School. 10th, 25th, 43d Mo. Inf. 
Brevet Brigadier-General. 

1845. Peter Augustus Porter; also 
Law School. 129th N. Y. Inf. Killed, 
Cold Harbor, Va., 3 June, 1864. 

1845. James Woodruff Savage. 
12th N. Y. Cav. 

1848. William Oliver Stevens. 72d 
N. Y. Inf. Mortally wounded, Chan- 
cellorsville, Va., 3 May, 1863, and 
died 4 May, 1868. 

1849. Charles Russell Codman; 
also LL.B. 45th Mass. Inf. 

1849. Andrew Wallace Evans. Ist 
Md. Cav. 

1849. James Durrell Green. 6th 
U. S. Inf. Brevet Brigadier-General. 

1849. Everett Peabody. 25th Mo. 


Inf. Killed, Pittsburg Landing, Tenn., 
6 April, 1862. 

1851. Francis Winthrop Palfrey; 
also LL.B. 20th Mass. Inf. Brevet 
Brigadier-General. 

1852. Samuel Miller Quincy. 2d 
Mass. Inf., 73d, 81st, 96th U.S. C. T. 
Brevet Brigadier-General. 

1852. Paul Joseph Revere. 20th 
Mass. Inf. Brevet Brigadier-General. 
Mortally wounded, Gettysburg, Penn. 
2 July, 1863, and died 4 July, 1863. 

1854. John Worthington Ames. 
6th U. S. C. T. Brevet Brigadier- 
General. 

1855. Samuel Crocker Lawrence. 
5th Mass. Inf. 

1855. Henry Walker. 4th Mass. 
Inf. 

1856. Charles Francis Adams. 5th 
Mass. Cav. Brevet Brigadier-General. 

1857. Charles Folsom Walcott; also 
LL.B. 61st Mass. Inf. Brevet Briga- 
dier-General. 

1858. Nicholas Longworth Ander- 
son. 6th Ohio Inf. Brevet Brigadier- 
General and Major-General. 

1858. Alfred Stedman Hartwell; 
also LL.B. 55th Mass. Inf. Brevet 
Brigadier-General. 

1860. Caspar Crowninshield. 2d 
Mass. Cav. Brevet Brigadier-General. 

1860. Henry Sturgis Russell. 5th 
Mass. Cav. Brevet Brigadier-General. 

1860. Robert Gould Shaw. 54th 
Mass. Inf. Killed, Fort Wagner, S. C., 
18 July, 1863. 

1860. Stephen Minot Weld; also 
Law School. 56th Mass. Inf. Brevet 
Brigadier-General. 

1861. Norwood Penrose Hallowell. 
55th Mass. Inf. 

1862. Henry Shippen Huidekoper. 
150th Penn. Inf. 


Law ScHoo., 
1836. Ethelbert Ludlow Dudley. 
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21st Ky. Inf. Died in service, disease, 
Columbia, Ky., 20 Feb, 1862. 

1839. Henry Champion Deming, 
LL.B. 12th Conn. Inf. 

1840-41. William King Kimball. 
12th Me. Inf. Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. 

1841. Alexander Miller Stout. 17th 
Ky. Inf. Brevet Brigadier-General. 

1842-43. Edwin Metcalf. 11th R. I. 
Inf. 

1844. John Smith Cavender. 29th 
Mo. Inf. Brevet Brigadier-General. 

1845-46. Thaddeus Foote. 10th 
Mich. Cav. 

1846. Thornton Fleming Brodhead, 
LL.B. Ist Mich. Cav. Brevet Brig- 
adier-General. Mortally wounded, 
Second Bull Run, Va., 30 Aug. 1862, 
and died 2 Sept., 1862. 

1846. Samuel Duncan Oliphant, 
LL.B. 14th Veteran Reserve Corps. 
Brevet Brigadier-General. 

1846-47. William Watts Hart 
Davis, LL.B. 104th Penn. Inf. Brevet 
Brigadier-General. 

1847. Israel Ludlow Garrard, LL.B. 
%th Ohio Cav.  Brevet Brigadier- 
General. 

1848. George Duncan Wells, LL.B. 
34th Mass. Inf. Brevet Brigadier- 
General. Killed, Cedar Creek, Va., 19 
Oct., 1864. 

1849-50. Jared Mansfield Davis. 
@d N. Y. Cav. 

1850. Edwin Augustus Parrott. Ist 
Ohio Inf. 

1852-53. Charles Edward Phelps. 
7th Md.Inf. Brevet Brigadier-General. 

1854. William Hall, LL.B. 11th 
Iowa Inf. Died, injuries in service, 
Davenport, Iowa, 20 Dec., 1865. 

1854-55. Minor Millikin. Ist 
Ohio Cav. Killed, Murfreesborough, 
Tenn., 31 Dec., 1862. 

1854-55. William Steele Shurtleff. 
46th Mass. 
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1855-56. John Watson Foster. 65th, 
136th Ind. Inf. 

1856. Orlando Harriman Morris. 
66th N. Y. Inf. Killed, Cold Harbor, 
Va., 3 June, 1864. 

1857. Joseph Vandor, LL.B. 
Wis. Inf. 

1856-57. Horatio Rogers. 11th, 
2d R. I. Inf. Brevet Brigadier-General. 

1858. Henry Sanford Gansevoort, 
LL.B. 13th N. Y. Cav. Brevet Brig- 
adier-General. 

1858. John Leverett Thompson, 
LL.B. ist N. H. Cav. Brevet Briga- 
dier-General. 

1859. Henry William Fuller, LL.B. 
75th U. S. C. T. Brevet Brigadier- 
General. 

1860. William Cogswell, LL.B. 2d 
Mass. Inf. Brevet Brigadier-General. 

1861. Abram Zabriskie. 9th N. J. 
Inf. Killed, Drewry’s Bluff, Va., 16 
May, 1864. 


7th 


ScIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


1853. Charles Lawrence Peirson, 
S.B. 39th Mass. Inf. Brevet Brigad- 
ier-General. 

1853-55. Arthur Forrester Dever- 
eux. 19th Mass. Inf. Brevet Briga- 
dier-General. 

1856. Frederick William Bardwell, 
5:8. 3d U.S.C. 'T. 

1858. Charles Frederick Morse, 
S.B. 2d Mass. Inf. 

1859. Francis Washburn. 4th 
Mass. Cav. Brevet Brigadier-General. 
Mortally wounded, High Bridge, Va., 
6 April, 1865, and died Worcester, 
Mass., 22 April, 1865. 

1860. Albert Ordway. 24th Mass. 
Inf. Brevet Brigadier-General. 


Divinity ScHOOL. 


1845. William Batchelder Greene. 
Ist Mass. H. A, 
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1847. Hasbrouck Davis. 12th Iil. 
Cav. Brevet Brigadier-General. 


Confeverate Armp. 
MAJOR-GENERALS — 7. 


COLLEGE. 


1834. Henry Constantine Wayne. 
Georgia. 

1852. John Sappington Marma- 
duke. Missouri. 

1854. Martin Witherspoon Gary. 
South Carolina. 

1858. William Henry Fitzhugh Lee. 
Virginia. 

Law ScHooL. 

1838. William Preston, LL.B. Ken- 
tucky. 

1842-43. William Booth Taliaferro. 
Virginia. 

1854. Henry Watkins Allen. Louis- 


tana. 


BRIGADIER-GENERALS — 9. 


Law ScHoo.. 


1842. Alexander Robert Lawton, 
LL.B. South Carolina. 

1842-43. John Echols. Virginia. 

1846. Edward Payne Chrysostom 
Cantwell, LL.B. North Carolina. 

1850. Albert Gallatin Jenkins, 
LL.B. Virginia. Killed, Cloyd’s 
Farm, Va., 9 May, 1864. 

1850-51. Bradley Tyler Johnson. 
Maryland. 

1851-52. States Rights Gist. South 
Carolina. Killed, Franklin, Tenn., 30 
Nov., 1864. 

1853-54. Ben Hardin Helm. Ken- 
tucky. Mortally wounded, Chicka- 
mauga, Ga., 20 Sept., 1863, and died 
next day. 

1854. John Bullock Clark, LL.B. 


Missouri. 
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COLONELS — 19. 


COLLEGE. 


1843. Caleb Dorsey; also Law 
School. Mo. Reg’t. 
1851. Alfred Moore Rhett. Ist S. 
C. Art. 
Law ScHoo.. 


1829-30. William Henry Stiles. 
60th Ga. Inf. 

1843. Stuart Wilkins Fisk, LL.B. 
16th, 25th La. Inf. Killed, Stone 
River, Tenn., 31 Dec., 1862. 

1846. Charles Edward Hooker, 
LL.B. Miss. C. S. A. 

1846. Thomas William White, 
LL.B. 9th Miss. Inf. 

1847-48. Thomas Hord Herndon. 
36th Ala. Inf. 

1848. John Goff Ballentine, LL.B. 
2d Miss. Cav. 

1849. Randall William McGavock, 
LL.B. 3d, 10th, 13th Tenn. Inf. 
Killed, Raymond, Miss., 12 May, 
1863. 

1850. Gustave Arvilien Breaux, 
LL.B. 30th La. Inf. 

1851. John William Augustine San- 
ford, LL.B. 60th Ala. Inf. 

1853. John Algernon Baker. 41st 
N.C. (8d N. C. Cav.) 

1853. Richard Bennett Hubbard, 
LL.B. 22d Tex. Inf. 

1853. Daniel Robinson Hundley, 
LL.B. 31st Ala. Inf. 

1857. William Henry Sims. 45th 
Miss. Inf. 

1859. Newton 
50th Ala. Inf. 

1859-60. Francis Charles Zacharie, 
25th. La. Inf. 

1860. Richard De Treville, LL.B. 
17th S. C. Inf. 


Nash Clements. 


ScIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
1859-60. William Joseph Martin. 
llth N. C. Inf. 
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Recapitulation 


Union forces: Rear Admiral......... 1 
Major-Generals 
Brigadier-Generals .. .. 
Colonels 


Confederate forces: Major-Generals....... 7 
Brigadier-Generals .... 9 
eer 


Grand Total 


AppENDA To Crvi1t War Rotts. 


CONFEDERATES WHO FELL IN THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


College. 

1849. Henry Augustus Middle- 
ton. Private Co. A, Hampton Legion, 
S. C. Mortally wounded Bull Run, 
Va., 21 July, 1861, and died 27 July, 
1861. 


Law School. 

1850. Edward John Bostick. Cap- 
tain 21st S. C. Inf. Killed Five Forks, 
Va., 1 April, 1865. 

1859. Western Berkeley Thomas. 
Enlisted, Augusta Co., Ga. Regt. and 
died disease in service Augusta, Ga., 
14 Feb., 1863. 


Scientific School. 

1856-57. John Emilius Parker. 
Sergeant Kirkwood, S. C., Rangers. 
Died in camp near Dumfries, Va., 24 
Dec.. 1861. 


VACANT TABLETS IN MEMORIAL 
HALL. 


Divinity School. 

1841. Augustus Hammond Conant. 
Chaplain 19th Ill. Inf., 31 July, 1861. 
Died of disease in hospital Murfrees- 
borough, Tenn., 8 Feb., 1863. 


H. N. Blake, | ’58. 
Milton. 
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SOME INTERESTING CENSUSES. 


[The Crimson this autumn has com- 
piled several batches of statistics, of 
which the most important are re- 
printed here, somewhat condensed for 
easy reference.] 


WHERE FRESHMEN PREPARED. 

A tabulation of the Freshman class by 
schools of preparation shows that, in 
marked contrast with Yale, only 4 more 
men came from private schools than 
from public ; whereas at Yale the pro- 
portion of men entering from private 
schools to those from public schools is 
460 to 269, or nearly double. 

Of the 610 new men in the class of 
1916, not including dropped students, 
291 come from private schools, 287 from 
public, and 12 from other colleges; while 
20 were either prepared by tutors or 
were self-prepared. The 291 men from 
public institutions are divided among 
117 against 74 private 
schools and 11 colleges. 

Boston Latin leads all preparatory 
schools with a total of 51 representatives 
in the Freshman class. Cambridge 
High and Latin, also a public school, 
sent 34 men and comes second this fall. 
The next public school is Boston Eng- 
lish High with 13. 

Exeter leads the private schools with 
32 men. Noble and Greenough and Mil- 
ton Academy each has 20, Middlesex 
and Andover 18 apiece, St. Paul’s School 
16, Volkmann 14, St. Mark’s and Groton 
10 apiece. The leading public schools 
and the leading private schools, with but 
two exceptions, are all in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. Other well-known private 
schools sent men as follows: Browne and 
Nichols 9, Roxbury Latin 7, Pomfret 6, 
Stone School 6, St. George’s 5, Berk- 
shire School 4, Worcester Academy 4, 
Hotchkiss 3, Hackley 2. 


schools, as 
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It is not possible to judge with great 
accuracy of the geographical distribu- 
tion of students from preparatory school 
figures. It is, however, interesting to 
note that 69 of the 191 preparatory 
schools, or more than one third of the 
total, are located in Massachusetts. Of 
these 48 are public and 21 private. New 
York State is represented by 30 schools, 
16 public and 14 private. These two 
states together embrace more than one 
half the total number of schools repre- 
sented, and furnish two-thirds of the 
new men in the class of 1916. The re- 
maining Freshmen are scattered over 27 
states which are represented by any- 
where from 51 men to 1. New Hamp- 
shire’s total of 51 men is, however, 
mainly due to St. Paul’s School and 
Exeter. Canada sends 2 men to the 
Freshman class, both from Trinity Col- 
lege School, Port Hope. 

The distribution of the 11 colleges 
which, with the exception of Trinity, are 
represented by one man, is very wide, 
viz.: Boston University, Brown, George- 
town University (District of Columbia), 
Tulane University (Louisiana), Wash- 
ington University (State of Washing- 
ton), Morningside College (Iowa), Wil- 
liam Jewell College (Missouri), Colo- 
rado College, Occidental College (Cali- 
fornia), College of the Pacific (Califor- 
nia), and Trinity College (Canada). 

A summary of Freshman registration 
follows (not including dropped stu- 
dents): Boston Latin, 51; Cambridge 
High and Latin, 34; Exeter, 32; Noble 
and Greenough, 20; Milton Academy, 
20; Middlesex School, 18; Andover, 18; 
St. Paul’s School, 16; Volkmann, 14; 
Boston English High, 18; Newton High, 
11; Groton, 10; St. Mark’s, 10; Browne 
and Nichols, 9; Newton Country Day 
School, 8; Roxbury Latin, 7; Stone 
School, 6; Rindge Technical, 6; Dorches- 
ter High, 6; Pomfret, 6; Brookline High, 
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5; Chelsea High, 5; Somerville High, 5; 
St. George’s, 5. Total private schools, 
291; total public schools, 287; colleges, 
12; tutored or self-prepared, 20; com- 
plete total, 610. 


THE RELIGIOUS CENSUS. 

Twenty-six different churches are re- 
presented in the University according to 
statistics compiled from the Phillips 
Brooks House Register. Of 1898 men 
who registered from the College, 1311, 
or 69 per cent, are members of Christian 
denominations; 142,.or 7 per cent, are 
of non-Christian churches ; and 445, or 
24 per cent, are unprofessed. 

Of 352 who registered from the Grad- 
uate School (with the exception of the 
Medical School) 252, or 77 per cent, are 
members of Christian denominations; 
and 67, or 20 per cent, are unprofessed. 

The principal churches with their 
representations are as follows: 


Coll. Grad. Schs. Total. 


Episcopalian.........403 59 462 
Unitarian:..........: 27 29 236 
Congregationalist.... 197 42 239 
Catholc,............ 198 17 209 
PIODHOW:.. 0.5... 135 11 146 
Meth. Epic........ 81 17 98 
ei hs nb-a'9.0 63 17 80 
Presbyterian........ 57 11 68 
Methodist. ......... 39 15 54 
Universalist......... 21 8 29 
SARDOTA. 6 cccccsss 28 4 17 
Christian Science.... 12 5 17 


Other churches represented were: 
Christian, Swedenborgian, Reform Jew- 
ish, Ethical Culture, Quakers, Dutch 
Reform, Evangelist, Buddhist, Greek, 
Hindu, Moravian, Disciples, Reform 
Church. Of these, none were repre- 
sented by more than 9 men. 


MORE STUDENTS BY THE NEW PLAN. 

The following tables show the effect of 
the new plan entrance requirements on 
the geographical distribution of the 
Freshman class. The number of men en- 
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tering from each state under the new plan 
is compared with those entering from 
the same state, under the old plan. The 
figures prove that the introduction of 
the new system has well accomplished 
the result for which it was established, — 
the broadening of the territory from 
which Harvard draws its undergradu- 
ates. This fact is easily proved by com- 
paring the percentage of total admis- 
sions which New England has under the 
old system with the percentage the New 
England States have under the new sys- 
tem. Out of a total of 491 men admitted 
to the Class of 1916 under the old plan 
346 came from New England, while with 
the new plan men only 76 out of 154 
were from New England. In other 
words, the New England States supplied 
49.3 per cent of the total number of new 
system men, while of the old they fur- 
nished 70.4 per cent. 

It is also of interest to note the change 
which has taken place in the operation 
of the new plan during the past year in 
the percentage of men admitted over 
the percentage of men rejected. In 1911, 
59.4 per cent of the total number of ap- 
plicants were admitted, while 40.2 per 
cent were rejected. On the other hand, 
in 1912, out of a total of 213 applicants, 
154, or 72.3 per cent, entered, while 59, 
or 27.6 per cent, failed. This consider- 
able growth since last year in the per- 
centage of men admitted over the total 
number who applied under the new re- 
quirements, should not be regarded as a 
sign that any considerable change has 
taken place in the strictness with which 
the new plan requirements will be en- 
forced, but rather that a fuller under- 
standing has been acquired among both 
principals and students of elementary 
schools as to the purpose for which the 
change was instituted, and that there has 
developed a realization of the fact that, 
for the average boy in a private school, 
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the old plan continues to be the easier 
method of admission. Evidence that the 
new plan does not greatly affect the pri- 
vate schools is shown by the fact that 
out of the total of 154 new plan men 124 
came from public schools. 

The following is a comparison by 
states and groups of states of the num- 
ber of men admitted to the Classes of 
1915 and 1916 under the new and old 
plans, the total increase in admissions 
this year over last being exactly 10: 


New Plan. Old Plan, 
N. Atlantic Division. 1911 1912 1911 1912 








Connecticut .......... 3 3 17 5 
POPP e Terre 2 5 3 4 
Massachusetts......... 34 65 401 326 
New Hampshire....... 0 2 41 7 
Rhode Island........ 0 1 11 3 
fo ee ee 1 2 0 1 
New England (total),... 40 76 473 346 
New Jersey........... 5 7 9 5 
POO BONES cc wskceacs BE 19 33 58 
Pennsylvania.......... 4 14 6 13 
ag oe ininke Sithincpie Ak RI 
8. Atlantic Division. 
Delaware. 2 0 2 0 0 
Dist. of Columbia... . . . 3 1 0 0 
eee 0 1 0 1 
CO) 1 1 0 0 
Maryland... Ao 0 0 1 4 
North Carolina........ 0 0 0 2 
NG a a oa aes 1 0 0 1 
I ia 6s hex 5 7 1 8 
N. Central Division. 
Ser 2 4 8 20 
risk eee denen 0 2 0 2 
EES Speers 0 1 0 1 
Ae ee 1 1 3 4 
Minnesota........... 1 4 2 1 
OS Re eee ee 2 2 2 3 
PUNK 6 oy :0'0'0,4:6.5:0 1 1 0 0 
NERS Sey or eee en 3 610 8 9 
a ee 1 0 1 2 
‘i 11 2 -% 43 
S. Central Division. 
Dies. 5s sie einaee 1 0 0 0 
Arkansas... . Seek 0 0 0 1 
TS Serre 1 | 0 2 
BS oo o'se:cc epee 0 0 0 1 
NN x KGdevs es 0 1 0 1 
eee ree 0 1 1 0 
Erne 3 1 5 
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Western Division. 

oS Pere eee 0 
RIND 5 areas lec ioe ole 1 
SRM Oo son oeee sa Oe 
SRO ere 0 
Ee 0 
Washington........... 3 


A a Cece 


fo ee a 


Insular Possessions. 
eer 0 
Foreign. 
BEES chia avarice , 
CRRUE cas sscseaece OD 
Pee ee 0 
0 
0 
0 


°o 


se OLE ES 
SE rer 
Switeerland. .. 2.6606. 
ROM eis ksescassas. 9S 2 4 
Grand total......... 83 154 552 49 
1911, 635; 1912, 645. 
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AS TO LIGHTNING VERDICTS. 


Almost every now and then there 
arises Someone, who, having a leaky 
Waterman, has to spill the ink some- 
where, so he spoils a lot of Perfectly good 
Paper, and writes about Colleges. Be- 
cause a man has written a Best Seller 
about Yale, exposing the Hush Button, 
and successfully pushing his hero into 
Skin and Bones, it does not necessarily 
follow that he can write about the Social 
Usurpation (whatever that means!) of 
Harvard. We understand that the au- 
thor (as this is not a press notice, we for- 
bear mentioning his name) of this delight- 
fully disintegrated article graduated from 
Yale, having barely made Dog’s Head 
his Sophomore year because he insisted 
on being Democratic. Doubtless, there- 
fore, he knew whereof he wrote when he 
threw the limelight on that Institution. 
But a man who happens to be in Cam- 
bridge about thirty-five minutes, while 
waiting for a car, is hardly fitted to write 
a criticism of Harvard, Radcliffe, the 
Washington Elm, or anything else in the 
horizon, even if he is observant enough 
to remember the last name of poor old 
overworked Mt. Auburn Street, and in- 
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sist on maligning it as Auburn Street. 
As well expect one of our own Monthly 
Editors to spend a week at the Taft 
Hotel, and return with an intelligent, 
impartial, and thorough account of Tap 
Day. 

For 36 years Lampy from his tower 
has watched classes come and go, has seen 
men made and unmade; yet, in spite of 
his long experience, he feels hardly com- 
petent to criticize the Club System, 
Dormitory System, Elective System, or 
even the Group System of Harvard. It 
amuses him to hear people talk about 
Social Usurpation and the rule of Bos- 
ton and New York Society. He has ob- 
served that what little one man can do 
here he does, not for the sake of Social 
Advancement, or to make a club so that 
he can wear a striped tie, and talk to 
his admiring relations about it; he does 
it for Harvard. To be sure there are 
bitter feelings, and heart-burnings, and 
jealousies. Many men do not get the 
recognition they deserve, and many do 
not deserve the recognition they get; but 
they who stand the test are the fitter 
for what may follow. A college is not a 
school for boys. It is a place where men 
are trained for the world. In the life out- 
side there are Social Differences. Seldom 
are men rewarded as they deserve. There 
is all the snobbishness, hate, and jeal- 
ousy of college intensified to the nth 
power. Reform the World first, Mr. 
Johnson, then begin on its training- 
schools. 

Lampy, as he fills once more his Mam- 
moth Stein, and blows the froth on the 
Parquet, winks flippantly at Ibie. After 
all, what does all this talk about Social 
Differences and Social Advancement 
amount to? “‘The game is not worth the 
candle,” as the trapper remarked when 
he tried to Skin a Rat at midnight. Let 
the Colleges socially usurp all they may. 
Lampy prefers plenty of good Spirits, 
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a Sense of Humor, and Nothing to Do, 
to spoiling with Superfluous ink paper 
that might be used for so many better 
Purposes. 

Harvard Lampoon. 


VARIA. 


The Boylston Society Bookplate. — Dr. 
H. R. Storer, ’50, writes from Newport, 
R. I.: “In Mr. Prescott’s article on Har- 
vard Book Plates, in your September 
number, he speaks of one of the Boylston 
plates as showing the staff of A’sculapius. 
Upon examining the figure, however, you 
will see that this is not the case, and that 
the emblem given is the winged caduceus 
of Mercury, with its two serpents, illus- 
trative of his attributes as the patron of 
thieves and liars. This error has been a 
common one with medical schools, li- 
braries, and societies, — past and pre- 
sent, — at home and abroad, — and at 
my suggestion, in two or three instances, 
the proper changes have been made. The 
Boston Medical Library at first went 
thus astray, and so did the New York 
Academy of Medicine. Similar forget- 
fulness has occurred upon many medi- 
cal medals, and certainly in its little way 
brings discredit upon the science of med- 
icine. The staff of Asculapius bears but 
a single serpent, suggesting the pursuit 
of Wisdom, pure and simple, first, last, 
and all the time.” H. R. Storer, ’50. 


ON HOLWORTHY STEPS 
Read at the 1869 Class Dinner, June 28, 1881. 


We've aking in our cottage — a ruler, God 
bless him! 
Whose years are still fewer, I own, 
Than the titles of honor by which we address 
him, 
His sceptre’s a rattle —a cradle, his throne. 


[ December. 


We are subjects all humble, and wait on his: 


calling; 
’T is joyful the fealty we bring; 
The wife of my loving, and I myself falling 
Full oft, at the feet of our golden-haired 
king. 


To his regal exactions, how gladly complying; 
Each night careful watching to keep; 
But ere an eye closes, there is no denying, 
His queen mother or I must sing him to 
sleep. 


Oh! the time goes so quickly, and king’s 
cause forgetting, 
As ’t were a thick curtain to raise. 
The wife of my loving was in the light letting 
When she bade me to sing as in old college 
days. 


“Will you sing,”’ she is bidding, ‘‘some song 
you have told me, 
Old Sixty-nine’s days shall recall, 
As precious to you as these young arms that 
he*d me, 
That was sung on the steps of old Holworthy 
Hall?” 


Was it ‘‘ Tombigbee Itiver?”” I cannot remem- 
ber, 
‘*Dearest Maid,” or ‘‘Old Uncle Ned”; 
But a vision came then of a day in September, 
Long gone — but the years in between, they 
had fled. 


I heard the low rustle of green leaves high 
swinging; 
Of grass newly mown, the sweet scent 
Was borne to me close, and the cricket’s chirp 
ringing 
With chorus of voices, in union, seemed 
blent. 


I heard the steps beating of those homeward 
turning, 
The men who’d been out for a run; 
I felt once again the pride and heart-burning 
To know ’t was our class gave the crew that 
was One. 


The tears unresisted were down my cheeks 
coursing; 
Each drop from my eyelids let fall 
Was a step in the past, remembrance enforc- 
ing, 
Of those happy nights front of Holworthy 
Hall. 


I kissed the young noble, — the queen mother 
nursing, — 
And prayed to the power divine 
He’d live till some day he’d be proudly re- 
hearsing 
A like class’s glory to old Sixty-nine. 
Nat Childs, ’69. 
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